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CHAPTER  I. 


There  are  few  pleasures  more  innocent,  or 
rather,  let  me  boldly  say  at  once,  that  there 
can  be  no  pleasure  more  innocent  than  that 
which  we  derive  from  the  contemplation  of 
beautiful  scenery ;  it  may,  indeed,  occasionally 
involve  some  danger  to  life  or  limb,  but  I  know 
of  no  moral  evil  to  which  it  can  lead  us,  and 
this  is  saying  quite  enough  to  justify  all  the 
labour  and  cost  which  we  bestow,  year  after 
year,  in  pursuit  of  it 

Yet,  in  saying  no  more  of  it,  we  should  fall 
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far  short  of  doing  the  subject  justice ;  for 
eloquent  sermons  might  be  preached,  and 
glorious  hymns  might  be  sung,  both  to  demon- 
strate the  spiritual  profit  that  we  derive  from 
it,  and  to  thank  the  Bounteous  Giver  of  all 
Good  for  sending  an  awakening  call  for  love 
and  praise  to  our  hearts  through  a  medium  so 
fraught  with  innocent  enjoyment. 

Those  persons  are  greatly  mistaken,  I  think, 
who  in  their  moral  estimate  of  the  English 
people  attribute  to  restlessness,  and  a  mere 
love  of  locomotion,  the  strong  predilection  for 
travelling  for  which  we  are  noted;  at  any 
rate  it  would  be  but  fair,  when  more  causes 
than  one  suggest  themselves  in  explanation 
of  the  fact,  to  give  us  occasionally  credit 
for  being  influenced  by  such  as  are  the  most 
respectable. 

And,  in  truth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  acquit 
any  one  of  a  propensity  to  form  a  perverse 
judgment,  who  could  have  seen  the  little  family 
party  which  I  am  about  to  present  to  the 
reader,  without  attributing  to  them  some 
higher  motive  for  bringing  themselves  to  the 
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spot  where  we  Bhall  find  them,  than  anything 
which  could  have  been  produced  by  a  mere 
inclination  to  move  from  one  place  to  another. 
This  party  consisted  of  four  persons,  three  of 
them  ladies,  and  the  fourth  a  gentleman,  whose 
tall  and  dignified  aspect  and  highly  intelligent 
countenance  precluded  all  possibility  of  bus* 
picion  that  he  was  idly  wandering  along  the 
fine  mountain-road  that  leads  from  Glengarif 
to  Eillarney,  with  no  higher  purpose  than  that 
of  removing  from  one  place  and  getting  to 
another.  Of  the  three  ladies  who  were  with 
him  one  was  his  wife,  and  the  two  others  his 
daughters. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  that  any  eye 
at  all  practised  in  discerning  to  what  order  and 

class  in  society  all  the  unknown  individuals  it 
encounters  are  likely  to  belong,  should  feel  any 
doubt,  after  the  very  first  glance,  that  Mr. 
Selcroft  was  a  clergyman.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who,  under  the  influence 
of  the  unfortunate  schism  which  now  unhap- 
pily divides  our  church,  have  recourse  to  a 
peculiar  form  of  waistcoat  in  order  unmifl- 
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takeably  to  distinguish  themselves  as  much  by 
outward  appearance  as  by  inward  conviction 
from  their  little-esteemed  brethren  adver- 
saries. Mr.  Selcroft  did  not  even  wear  a  white 
neckcloth — at  least  not  on  the  Glengarif  road 
on  a  stormy  morning.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Sel- 
croft looked  too  decidedly  like  a  clergyman  to 
have  been  easily  mistaken  for  anything  else. 
His  lady  was  a  very  pretty,  lady-like  looking 
person,  and  his  daughters  were,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  prettier  still;  for  the 
eldest  of  the  two  was  just  one-and-twenty,  and 
the  younger  somewhat  more  than  two  years 
her  junior.  Their  conveyance  was  a  common 
Irish  car,  the  construction  of  which  obliged  the 
family  to  divide  themselves  somewhat  unso- 
ciably,  two  being  on  one  side  of  it,  and  two 
on  the  other.  But,  even  so,  they  contrived  to 
enjoy  the  striking  scenes  through  which  they 
were  passing  with  more  of  equality  than  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  that  the  wild 
mountain  view  upon  which  every  eye  not  very 
strangely  constituted  must  gaze  with  delight, 
spread  itself  before  the  father  and  youngest 
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daughter  on  one  side,  while  the  mother  and 
the  eldest  girl  had  their  eyes  turned  wholly 
away  from  it  as  they  sat  But  Mrs.  Selcroft, 
though  the  very  gentlest  being  in  the  world, 
and  unfeignedly  contented  to  recede  upon  all 
occasions  from  any  claim  she  might  have  to 
what  was  first  or  best,  was  almost  as  ready 
witted  as  she  was  gently  tempered,  and  no 
sooner  perceived  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  privation  which  being  on  tne  off-side  of 
the  car  inflicted  on  her  and  her  daughter 
Lucy,  than  she  proposed,  and  executed  with 
great  activity,  the  clever  scheme  of  kneeling 
npon  the  seat  they  occupied,  and  by  this 
means,  though  not  quite  at  their  ease  perhaps, 
they  contrived  to  get  sight  of  the  vapoury, 
mysterious-looking  valley  which  divided  them 
from  the  sullen  barrier  of  dark  mountains 
which  formed  their  horizon. 

There  is  a  strange,  uncouth  wildness  in  this 
mountain  scenery  which  is  very  exciting  to  the 
imagination  even  in  fair  weather,  and  when  no 
sound  ruder  than  the  murmuring  of  a  soft 
summer  gale  is  heard  amidst  its  deep  solitudes ; 
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but  the  day  on  which  the  Selcroft  family  were 
removing  themselves  from  Glengarif  to  Kil- 
larney,  the  atmosphere  was  exactly  in  the 
state  to  exhibit  the  romantic  peculiarities  of 
the  scene  with  the  greatest  effect. 

The  wind  was  rising  when  the  party  left 
Glengarif,  but  there  was  at  that  time  no  rain, 
and  Mr.  Selcroft  fancied  that  they  should  have 
nothing  worse  to  encounter  than  the  fitful 
blasting  of  a  summer  gale,  which,  though  it 
might  have  been  alarming  if  encountered  on 
the  beautiful  lake  to  which  they  were  proceed- 
ing, was  not  likely,  he  thought,  to  annoy  them 
much  on  terra  firma.  But  herein  Mr.  Selcroft 
reckoned  without  his  host;  for  his  host  just 
then  was  the  spirit  of  the  mountain,  and  such 
a  mountain  as  none  but  a  stranger  in  the  land 
could  have  looked  upon  without  a  sort  of  trem- 
bling suspicion  that  if  the  spirit  of  any  storm 
should  happen  to  pay  a  visit  to  it,  they  were 
likely  to  make  wild  work  together  in  their 
gambols. 

It  is  rarely,  in  any  weather,  that  the  eye 
can  penetrate  all  the  deep,  mysterious  hollows 
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of  that  Yapoury  region.  Cloud  and  mist  seem 
ever  to  be  wandering  there,  and  so  sudden 
and  so  fitful  are  the  blasts  which  are  conti- 
nually playing  their  mad  freaks  among  them, 
that  at  one  moment  you  are  looking  down  into 
a  sort  of  misty  vacuum  that  has  no  visible 
boundary,  and  in  the  next,  ere  you  can  say 
'tis  gone,  huge  mountains,  of  purple  blackness, 
start  up,  and  stare  at  you,  as  it  were,  with 
their  stern  iron  aspect,  and  seem  so  close  upon 
you  that,  did  they  make  a  second  step  for- 
wards, much  less  violent  than  the  first,  they 
must  inevitably  crush  you  to  atoms,  and  then 
bury  you  for  ever. 

But  as  yet,  while  the  car  was  slowly  gain- 
ing the  highest  point  of  road,  no  stranger  to 
the  region  was  at  all  likely  to  be  aware  of 
what  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  sort  of 
sullen  stillness  that  seemed  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  it.  The  travellers  had  been  already 
electrified  by  the  partial  disappearance  of  the 
mist  at  different  points  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  sudden  appearance  in  its  stead  of  sundry 
promontories  and  precipices,  which  were  invi- 
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sible  the  moment  before.  But  though  this 
produced  an  effect  both  strange  and  startling, 
there  was  much  more  of  interest  than  alarm 
excited  by  the  contemplation  of  it ;  and  the 
father,  mother,  and  daughters,  were  all  strain- 
ing their  eyes  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of 
the  valley,  with  a  smile  of  pleased  surprise  on 
every  face  as  they  watched  the  variations  which 
each  moment  seemed  to  produce  in  the  scene 
before  them.  But  suddenly  these  amusing 
effects  of  the  vanishing,  and  again  returning, 
mist,  ceased  altogether;  a  dark  lurid  cloud 
appeared  to  envelop  every  object  with  one 
uniform,  misty  veil,  which  rested  motionless, 
and  with  equal  density,  upon  the  valley  im- 
mediately beneath  them,  and  upon  the  distant 
mountains  which  enclosed  it. 

"  What  a  very  strange  climate  this  seems  to 
be,"  said  Mrs.  Selcroft ;  "  it  does  not  continue 
the  same  for  two  minutes  together." 

"  And  where  is  all  the  wind  gone  V3  said 
Lucy.  "  It  was  howling,  only  a  few  minutes 
ago,  as  if  every  cave  on  the  hill-side  were  the 
dwelling  of  a  whole  settlement  of  lions  and 
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tigers.     And  now   everything  is   as   still  as 
death." 

At  the  very  instant  that  she  ceased  speak- 
ing, the  deep  stillness  which  had  excited  her 
wonder  ceased  too,  and  a  long,  loud,  wild 
blast  of  wind  swept  over  them,  which  not  only 
overwhelmed,  but  silenced  their  voices — for 
they  were  terror-struck. 

The  mist  from  the  valley  was  suddenly 
cleared  away  as  if  by  magic,  and  every  bush 
and  bramble,  every  tree  and  shrub,  nay,  the 
very  stunted  grass  itself,  became  agitated,  and 
thrown  into  such  violent  movement,  that  Lucy 
exclaimed,  in  an  accent  half  playful,  half  ter- 
rified, "  The  whole  world  seems  going  into 
convulsions  ¥ 

Another  moment,  however,  sufficed  to  chase 
all  playfulness,  and  left  an  unmixed  feeling  of 
terror  with  them  all,  for  the  dim  air  seemed 
for  an  instant  to  be  set  on  fire,  so  bright  was 
the  tremendous  flash  of  lightning  that  burst 
upon  them.  The  roaring,  rattling  thunder- 
clap rather  accompanied,  than  followed  it,  and 
there  was  not  one  of  the  party,  horse  included, 
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who  did  not  feel  the  awful  consciousness  of 
being  in  the  very  birth-place  of  the  storm. 

No  one  spoke,  but  the  hand  of  Louisa  had 
unconsciously  grasped  that  of  her  father,  and 
the  arm  of  the  mother  was  thrown  round 
Lucy.  Flash  followed  flash,  and  ere  one  burst 
of  thunder  had  ceased  to  roar,  another  fol- 
lowed it,  all  being  reverberated  by  the  sur- 
rounding hills  till  the  whole  earth  seemed 
uttering  one  universal  groan. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  very  grand  subli- 
mity in  the  sight,  and  in  the  sound ;  but  the 
Selcroft  family  were,  one  and  all,  much  too 
seriously  terrified  to  relish  it;  nor  was  this 
terror  lessened  by  the  return  of  the  mist  which 
the  gusty  wind  had  driven  from  the  valley; 
but  it  was  no  longer  mist  alone  which  rendered 
it  difficult  to  discern  any  object  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  dozen  yards,  for  the  rain  now  fell 
in  torrents,  and  seemed  almost  to  blind  both 
horse  and  driver,  for  both  hung  down  their 
heads  as  if  the  looking  about  them  could  be 
of  no  further  use ;  and  the  horse  continued  to 
trot,  and  the  driver  to  whip,  very  much  as  if 
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they  did  not  very  well  know  what  they  were 
about. 

But  if  the  horse,  the  driver,  and  the  driven, 
were  one  and  all  too  much  overpowered  in 
spirit  by  the  violence  of  the  storm  to  know 
very  well  where  they  were,  or  what  they  were 
about,  it  was  not  so  with  all  whom  accident 
had  placed  on  the  Glengariff  road  on  that 
tempestuous  morning ;  for  one  solitary  figure 
had  become  visible  as  the  carriage  approached 
it,  the  attitude  and  aspect  of  which  spoke 
more  of  excitement  and  admiration  than  of 
tenor. 

It  was  that  of  a  young  man,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  lank  locks  and  dripping  garments, 
very  evidently  that  of  a  handsome  man,  who, 
not  contented  by  what  he  could  see  of  the 
elemental  uproar  from  the  level  of  the  road, 
had  stationed  himself  on  an  isolated  hillock 
which  enabled  him  to  look  over  the  low  fence 
which  at  that  point  skirted  the  precipice  into 
the  very  deepest  hollows  of  the  valley  beneath 
which  instant  seen  and  instant  gone,  as  the 
vivid  lightnings  blazed,  and  passed  away,  ap- 
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peared  to  fascinate  his  gaze  with  all  the  charm 
of  half-seen  mystery. 

Whether  it  were  the  sudden  apparition  of 
this  tall,  conspicuous  figure  before  the  eyes  of 
the  poor  storm-buffetted  horse,  or  that  the 
vivid  flash  which  occurred  at  the  same  moment 
met  the  eye  of  the  startled  animal  more  than 
any  which  had  preceded  it,  may  be  doubtful ; 
but  certain  it  is  that,  at  the  moment  the  car 
passed  the  conspicuous  figure  of  the  storm- 
gazer,  the  unlucky  beast  gave  a  sudden  spring 
across  the  road,  and  thereby  turned  the  vehicle 
round  so  bristly  that  Louisa,  who  was  quite 
unprepared  for  such  a  movement,  was  jerked 
from  her  seat  by  it,  and,  to  the  terror  of  her 
startled  family,  was  left  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  while  during  a  dreadful  minute  or  two 
they  were  drawn  too  rapidly  away  from  her 
to  permit  of  their  making  any  immediate 
effort  to  leave  the  carriage. 

The  terrified  mother  and  sister  uttered  a 
fearful  scream,  which,  if  not  exactly  echoed  by 
Mr.  Selcroft,  was  at  least  accompanied  by  such 
an  exclamation  from  him  as  indicated  as  much 
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alarm  as  any  scream  could  have  done,  and, 
with  as  little  delay  as  was  consistent  with 
prudence,  he  contrived  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  violently  jolting  car,  and  to  run 
back  to  his  prostrate  daughter. 

However  earnest  the  gaze,  or  however 
sublime  the  admiration,  with  which  the  young 
stranger  by  the  road  side  had  been  contem- 
plating the  storm,  this  catastrophe  effectually 
restored  his  presence  of  mind;  which  was 
proved  by  his  dashing  with  great  velocity 
after  the  car,  which  it  was  evident  the  driver 
could  not  contrive  to  stop,  instead  of  flying  to 
the  prostrate  young  lady,  who  was  already 
supported  in  the  arms  of  her  father. 

To  her  it  was  very  evident  that  he  could  be 
of  no  use,  to  the  other  ladies  he  might ;  and 
great  was  their  joy  and  their  gratitude,  when 
his  vigorous  arm  succeeded  in  making  the 
restive  steed  stand  still,  while  they  disem- 
barrassed themselves  from  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  a  very  dangerous  situation.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  horse  would  have  run  away 
had  he  been  possessed  of  as  much  power  as 
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will  to  do  it ;  for  he  was  horribly  frightened, 
and  shook  all  over  like  an  aspen  leaf.  Bat 
hired  car-horses  are  not  more  likely  to  run 
away  in  Ireland,  than  hackney-coach  horses  in 
England;  so  he  was  speedily  brought  to  rea- 
son, and  left  in  a  tolerably  composed  state  of 
mind  in  the  hands  of  the  driver,  while  the 
young  stranger  joined  the  group  round  the 
still  recumbent  Louisa. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Nothing  could  be  much  more  romantic,  if 

I  correctly  understand  the  meaning  of  that 

rather  silly-sounding  word,  than  the  situation 

of  the  parties  I  have  now  introduced  to  the 

reader,  as  well  as  the  aspect  of  the  scene  which 

surrounded  them.     Louisa  Selcroft  was  a  very, 

very  pretty  girl,  and  though  at  that  moment 

her  cheeks  and  lips  were  as  colourless  as  the 

blossom  of  the  bella  donna  lily,  she  scarcely 

looked  less  lovely  now  than  when,  as  was  the 

case  on  ordinary  occasions,  the  tint  of  the  rose 

was  blended  with  it. 
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The  abounding  ringlets  of  her  silky,  light- 
brown  hair  which  had  been  pushed  back  by 
her  father  as  her  uncovered  head  rested  on  his 
arm,  hung  in  beautiful  disorder  upon  her 
shoulders  ;  and  there  was  something  so  touch- 
ingly  helpless  in  her  attitude,  and  so  con- 
fidingly resigned  in  the  expression  of  her  sweet 
features  as  her  cheek  lay  upon  her  father's 
breast,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
any  eye  to  have  contemplated  her  with  indif- 
ference. 

Small  chance,  then,  had  Henry  Harley,  the 
fortunate  youth  whom  accident  had  brought 
to  the  assistance  of  the  party  at  this  critical 
moment;  small  chance  had  Henry  Harley  of 
escaping  the  conviction  that  the  sweet  droop- 
ing flower  which  he  then  looked  upon  was 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  female  loveliness 
that  nature  ever  formed. 

Every  accident,  every  circumstance  of  the 
scene,  added  effect  to  its  interest  and  its 
jteauty.  The  strange  mixture  of  light  and 
darkness  that  filled  the  air,  made  the  exceed- 
ing fairness  of  the  almost  fainting  girl  appear 
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so  brilliant,  that  she  truly  seemed  to  be  the 
point  from  which  the  light  of  the  picture 
emanated.  .  .  .  The  tender  alarm  expressed 
by  the  handsome  features  of  the  father.  .  .  . 
the  wild,  dimly-lighted  majesty  of  the  deep 
valley.  .  .  .  the  bare,  bold,  lofty  outline  of 
the  surrounding  hills,  together  with  the  howl- 
ing wind,  the  pelting  rain,  the  frequent 
lightning,  and  the  grumbling  roar  of  the 
thunder,  that  came  upon  them  with  the  con- 
tinual aggravation  of  unnumbered  echoes,  alto- 
gether produced  so  overpowering  an  effect 
upon  the  young  man,  who  was  himself  the 
most  romantic  of  mortals,  that  the  only  clear 
and  distinct  feeling  of  which  he  was  conscious 
was  a  conviction  that  the  hour  was  come  in 
which  the  destiny  of  his  future  life  was  to  be 
for  ever  decided. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  propriety  of  his 
manner  was  not  affected  by  the  poetical  en- 
thusiasm of  his  emotions.  The  kind,  lady-like 
tone  of  Mrs.  Selcroft's  voice,  and  the  rational 
composure  of  her  words,  as  she  bent  over  her 
daughter,  kissed  her  forehead,  and  took  her 

vol.  i.  o 
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occasioned  by  sudden  terror  having  completely 
passed  away,  she  answered  all  the  inquiries 
addressed  to  her  in  a  tone  of  sweet  and 
youthful  cheerfulness  that  completely  banished 
every  feeling  of  alarm  for  her  safety.  The 
manner  of  Mrs.  Selcroft  was  then,  as  ever,  the 
very  perfection  of  amiable,  equable,  unvarying 
gentleness;  and  that  of  Lucy,  the  eldest 
daughter,  had,  constitutionally  as  it  should 
seem,  too  large  a  proportion  of  gaiety  in  •  it 
to  place  her  under  any  circumstances  in 
danger  of  betraying  any  very  serious 
emotions. 

Henry  Harley,  therefore,  was  speedily  re- 
lieved from  his  little  embarrassment;  but  the 
storm  went  flashing,  howling,  pelting  on,  and 
the  piteous  plight  to  which  the  draperies  of 
the  three  ladies  were  reduced,  each  of  them 
having  herself  become  a  sort  of  passing 
shower,  induced  him,  as  the  horse  was  now 
standing  most  profoundly  still,  to  urge  them 
to  replace  themselves  in  the  car,  and  hasten, 
with  all  the  speed  they  could  make,  to  the 
nearest  shelter. 
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*  And  what  is  to  become  of  you,  my  young 
friend?"  said  Mr.  Selcroft,  addressing  Henry, 
in  a  tone  of  friendly  interest. 

"I  shall  do  perfectly  well,  my  dear  sir," 
replied  the  young  man .  "  I  have  been  already 
three  weeks  in  Ireland,  walking,  upon  an 
arerage,  about  twenty  miles  a  day  ;  and  get- 
ting wet  to  the  skin  in  a  passing  shower  is 
by  no  means  a  novelty  to  me.  I  shall  get 
back  to  my  old  quarters  at  Killarney  in  ex- 
cellent good  time  for  dinner." 

"To  Killarney?"  returned  Mr.  Selcroft. 
"We,  also,  are  going  to  Killarney.  I  wish 
we  could  manage  to  be  of  any  use  to  you; 
but  I  fear  that  our  queer  vehicle  would  prove 
incapable  of  holding  five,  were  we  to  make 
the  attempt." 

"  Do  not  dream  of  such  a  thing,  my  dear 
sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  eagerly.  "But 
to  prove  to  you,"  he  added,  "  that  my  dress, 
light  as  it  looks,  can  keep  out  water,  and 
shelter  pasteboard," — (and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
drew  a  card-case  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,) — 
'*!  will  beg  permission  to  present  my  card, 
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and  also  to  inquire  for  your  party  to-morrow 
morning."  The  card  was  courteously  received ; 
and  then  the  young  stranger  ventured  to  offer 
his  arm  to  Mrs.  Selcroft,  to  assist  her  through 
the  mud  to  the  spot  where  the  car  was 
stationed. 

The  beautiful  Louisa  had  already  taken  the 
arm  of  her  father  for  support,  and  Lucy  very 
contentedly  followed  alone.  When  Harley, 
however,  held  out  his  hand  to  assist  Mrs. 
Selcroft  to  mount  the  car,  Louisa  perceived 
that  it  was  his  left  hand  that  was  extended 
for  the  purpose.  "  I  am  afraid  you  have  hurt 
yourself?"  she  said. 

"  Oh  no!  Nothing  that  deserves  the  name 
of  a  hurt,"  he  replied,  still  keeping  his  right 
hand  in  his  bosom. 

"  You  have  strained  your  wrist,  I  am  sure!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Selcroft.  "  You  strained  it  in 
stopping  the  horse  " 

"  I  believe  I  did,"  replied  Harley,  quietly. 

"  Then  you  positively  must  not  put  yourself 
in  a  fever  by  walking  to  Killarney "  said  Mr. 
Selcroft.    "Neither  of  the  three  ladies  take 
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much  room.  You  can  all  three  sit  on  one 
side,  can  you  not  ?  " 

The  three  ladies  had  but  one  voice,  as  thej 
eagerly  replied  in  the  affirmative;  but  the 
young  man  was  not  to  be  tempted  by  the 
flattering  proposal.  He  did  not  wish,  how- 
ever, that  this  refusal  should  check  the  progress 
of  the  acquaintance ;  and,  quite  as  much  to 
prevent  this,  as  to  spare  himself  fatigue,  he 
said,  "I  shall  probably  be  at  Killarney  as 
soon  as  you  are,  but  you  would  greatly  aid 
my  progress  if  you  would  have  the  kindness 
to  convey  my  knapsack." 

This  was  of  course  most  readily  agreed  to, 
and  having  arranged  such  summer  wraps  as 
they  had,  to  the  best  advantage,  and  heartily 
shaken  their  dripping  umbrellas,  the  Selcroft 
family  repacked  themselves  in  the  car,  the 
father  and  mother  assuring  their  new  acquant- 
ance  very  cordially  that  they  should  hope  to 
see  him  again  at  Killarney,  while  the  fair 
daughters,  by  their  friendly  smiles,  very  intel- 
ligibly repeated  the  invitation ;  and  then  they 
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drove  off,  leaving  the  young  man  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  with  his  straw  hat 
very  gracefully  held  above  his  head,  though  it 
was  done  with  his  left  hand. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  vehemence  of  the  storm  was  by  this 
time  over;  rain  still  fell,  but  softly,  and 
lightly;  the  wind  was  hushed,  the  lightning 
passed  away,  and  the  thunder  slept. 

For  a  short  time  the  unsociably  divided 
family  contented  themselves  by  conversing  in 
pairs,  but  they  had  all  too  much  to  say  to 
each  other  to  endure  this  long,  for  they  were 
really  and  truly  a  very  united  family  ;  and  by 
the  time  the  rain  had  ceased  entirely,  and  the 
sun  had  began  to  shine  a  little,  they  had 
contrived  to   turn  themselves  about,   and  to 
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twist  themselves  round  sufficiently  to  make 
their  conversation  pretty  general. 

"  Has  not  this  turned  out  well  in  the  way 
of  a  really  romantic  adventure  ?"  said  Mr. 
Selcroft,  laughing.  "  We  have  evidently  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  very  sentimental 
friendship  with  this  young  gentleman,  and 
that,  too,  without  even  knowing  his  name." 

"  If  you  do  not  know  his  name,  papa,  it  is 
your  own  fault,"  said  Lucy ;  "  for  you  have 
got  it  in  your  pocket." 

"  Most  true !  and  here  it  is,  ladies very 

simple,  very  concise ;  Henry  Harley,  neatly 
printed  in  capital  letters ;  but,  for  your  sakes, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  unaccompanied  by  any 
address  that  might  assist  you  to  satisfy  your 
very  natural  curiosity." 

"  I  do  not  think  any  address  could  do 
much  for  us  in  that  way,"  said  Louisa ;  "  for 
it  could  do  no  more  than  indicate  that  he  was 
a  gentleman,  and  on  that  point  I  should 
suppose  we  must  be  all  pretty  well  satisfied 
already." 

"  He  certainly  has  the  air  and  manner  of  a 
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gentleman,"  returned  her  father.  "  Don't  you 
think  so,  my  dear?"  he  added,  twisting  him- 
self round  so  as  to  be  heard  on  the  other  side 
of  the  unsociable  vehicle. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Selcroft;  "  both 
his  look  and  manner  are  very  gentlemanlike, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  gentleman, 
though  probably  not  a  very  wealthy  one." 

"And  why  not?"  replied  Mr.  Selcroft. 
"Because  he  was  walking  instead  of  being 
in  such  a  thing  as  this  ?  Is  that  your 
reason  ?" 

"No,  my  dear,  I  don't  mean  that,  I  assure 
jou.  I  am  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  this 
carriage  myself,  though  I  confess  I  do  not 
think  it  very  aristocratic,"  replied  the  lady ; 
"but  though  I  can  easily  understand  that  an 
active  young  man  might  prefer  walking,  I 
really  do  not  think  that  any  gentleman  would 
choose  to  carry  his  own  baggage,  unless  he 
were  too  poor  to  pay  any  one  else  for  doin6 
it.  Besides,  William,  dear,  the  style  of  his 
dress,  you  know,  was  certainly  hardly  respect- 
able.    What  do  you  tliink,  Lucy  ?" 
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"  Oh !  I'm  sure  I  don't  know/'  replied 
Lucy. 

"And  what  did  you  think  of  his  toilet, 
Louisa  ¥  said  Mrs.  Selcroft,  contriving  to 
touch  the  shoulder  of  her  youngest  daughter 
with  the  end  of  her  parasol. 

"I  was  too  much  frightened,  mama,  to 
think  about  his  dress,"  replied  Louisa ;  "  but  it 
certainly  never  entered  my  head  to  think 
that  it  was  not  the  dress  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Mercy  on  me,  my  dear  child  !  What  are 
you  talking  about  ¥  replied  her  mother.  "  Why, 
he  had  a  regular  carter's  frock  on,  Louisa,  only  it 
was  made  of  tolerably  fine  brown  holland  instead 
of  white  coarse  dowlas  ;  but  it  was  a  carter's 
frock  for  all  that ;  and  his  straw-hat  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  English  hay-makers  use.  I  think 
it  is  very  likely  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  better  sort 
of  a  gentleman-farmer,  and  I  should  not  be  at 
all  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  been  at  college, 
on  account  of  his  particularly  good  manners. 
And  then,  I  can  tell  you  all,  that  his  being  so 
remarkably  handsome  may  have  more  to  do 
than  you  are  aware  of,  in  leading  you  to  sup- 
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pose  that  he  is  well-bora.  By-the-bye,  I  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  turned  out  that  he 
was  going  to  be  ordained ;  for  it  is  quite  a 
certain  fact,  that,  taken  as  a  body,  the  clergy 
are  more  gentlemanlike  in  their  appearance 
than  any  other  set  of  men  who  have  only  an 
equal  share  of  this  world's  wealth  to  boast  of." 
"If  that  last  suggestion  be  correct,  my 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Selcroft,  "  and  I  really  think 
you  seem  to  have  reasoned  with  your  usual 
sagacity, — if  that  last  suggestion  be  correct, 
he  will  of  course  deserve  a  greater  degree  of 
attention  from  us  in  return  for  his  civility, 
than  we  should  think  of  showing  under  any 

other  circumstances." 

"  I  feel  almost  sure  that  he  is  a  clergyman  !" 

exclaimed  Louisa,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
"I  own  I  think  it  very  likely,"  said  her 

father,   with   a    gentle    smile.      "And  you, 

Lacy,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice,  "  you  are 

sharp-sighted  enough,  sometimes.      What   do 

you  think  he  is  ?" 
"  Oh !  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  papa ;  but  I 

can't  say  that  'I  think  he  looks  like  a  clergy* 
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man  ;  bat  he  may  be  what  you  call  a  stage- 
player,  perhaps,  or  he  may  be  a  gentleman 
of  family  and  fortune,,,  replied  Lucy,  in  a 
tone  of  great  indifference. 

"A  stage-player,  my  child !"  replied  Mr. 
Selcroft,  gravely.  "  What  can  have  put  so 
very  painful  an  idea  into  your  head?  I 
believe  it,  however,  to  be  utterly  devoid  of 
foundation." 

"Dear  papa!  what  can  you  know  about 
stage-players  ?"  said  Lucy,  innocently.  "  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  ever  saw   one  in  your 

life." 

"  Still,  Lucy,  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  any 
thing  of  the  kind  of  a  fellow  creature  without 
better  grounds  for  it  than  mere  conjecture. 
However,  it  will  unquestionably  be  my  duty 
to  be  very  cautious,"  said  Mr.  Selcroft,  gravely. 
"  It  is  not  a  subject  to  be  treated  jestingly. 
What  could  have  suggested  such  a  frightful 
idea  to  you  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  papa,"  said  Lucy, 
in  a  very  penitent  voice,  but  with  a  world  of 
latent  mischief  in  her  irerry  blue  eye  ;  "  I  be- 
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Here  that  I  thought  he  looked  a  little  like  a 
hero  of  romance,  or  something  in  that  line, 
which  is  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  looking 
theatrical — isn't  it  ?" 

Mr.   Selcroft  was   very   fond  of  both  his 
daughters,  and  very  proud  of  them  also.     He 
was    proud  of    the   remarkable    beauty  •  of 
Louisa,  and  full  of  sanguine  hope  as  to  the 
happy  effect  of  its  influence  upon  her  future 
life.     In  plainer  English,  he  thought  it  highly 
probable  that  it  would    be  the    means   of 
her  making  an  advantageous  marriage.     Of 
his  daughter  Lucy  he  was  proud  also  ;  but  as 
she  was  less  pretty,  and  more  animated  than 
her  jou-ger  later,  it  „  ,,po.  her  wit  and 
general  intellectual  superiority  that  he  chiefly 
rested  his  hopes  of  her  advancement.     In  the 
case   of  both,   however,  he  was  deeply  per- 
suaded that  their  first  and  best  claim  to  dis- 
tinction of  any  kind  rested  upon  the  fact  that 
they  belonged  to  him.     His  "standing,"  to 
borrow  an  expressive  transatlantic  phrase,  was 
such,  and   so   high  among  all  persons  pro- 
fessing the  same  opinions  as  himself,  that  he 
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felt  convinced  no  other  advantage  could 
reasonably  be  considered  as  of  equal  import- 
ance. Nevertheless,  he  knew  that  in  the  all- 
important  business  of  settling  a  daughter  in 
marriage  nothing  should  be  overlooked  or 
neglected  which  might  in  any  way  assist  in 
its^being  achieved  advantageously. 

But  here,  as  it  will  too  often  happen  in  all 
things  connected  with  worldly  affairs,  he  found 
great  difficulty  in  bringing  his  principles  and 
wishes  into  perfect  harmony.  His  theories 
respecting  the  proper  use  of  the  tongue,  par- 
ticularly the  female  tongue,  were  very  strict, 
and  if  practically  acted  upon  would  have  left 
little  scope  to  the  playful  vivacity  of  his 
daughter  Lucy  ;  while  the  severe  simplicity 
of  dress  which  many  of  his  most  esteemed 
friends  declared  to  be  at  once  the  best  symbol 
and  the  best  safeguard  of  female  purity,  was 
unfortunately  so  very  unbecoming  to  his  pretty 
Louisa,  that  he  had  not  sufficient  courage  or 
sufficient  hardness  of  heart  to  insist  upon  its 
being  adopted. 

After  some  ineffectual  struggles,  therefore,  to 
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regulate  both  the  outward  and  inward  charac- 
teristics of  himself  and  his  family,  according 
to  the  beau  ideal  of  that  division  of  the 
human  race  to  which  he  declared  himself  to 
belong,  namely,  the  Church  of  England  evan- 
gelicals, he  gradually  softened  down  into  that 
smoothest  and  gentlest  sect  of  professing  Chris- 
tians who  confess  the  necessity  of  bending  before 
the  evils  which  we  are  doomed  to  encounter  in 
this  valley  of  tears,  but  without  ever  vitiating 
the  holiness  of  their  spiritual  doctrines  by  any 
admission  in  words,  that  there  can  be  the 
least  hope  of  mercy  in  heaven  for  any  one 
holding  opinions  that  differed  from  their 
own. 

Mr.  Selcroft  smiled  a  gently  pitying  sort  of 
smile  upon  Lucy  as  he  replied,  "  The  less  you 
inow  of  either,  dear  love,  the  better ;  and  I 
shall  be  very  sorry,  and  a  good  deal  surprised 
also,  if  this  young  man  add  to  your  knowledge 
on  the  subject  ....  But  how  gloriously  the 
afternoon  is  clearing  up !  ....  And  what  a 
lovely  contrast  do  these  groves  and  forests 
offer  to  the  scenes  we  have  just  left." 

VOL.  I.  D 
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a  Look  this  way !"  cried  Mrs.  Selcroft  .  •  . 
" Is  not  that  the  lake  V 

The  driver  was  applied  to,  and  delighted 
them  with  the  information  that  the  silver  flood 
that  they  now  caught  from  time  to  time 
gleaming  through  the  trees,  was  indeed  the 
far-famed  Lake  of  Eillarney. 

"  Why,  mama !  this  is  a  perfect  forest  of 
evergreens !"  exclaimed  Lucy.  aDid  yon  ever 
see  such  exquisite  shades  of  green  before  ? . . . 
I  never  did  t  So  bright,  so  rich,  so  various ! 
And  then  the  honeysuckles,  climbing  with 
such  wild  luxuriance  among  them!  How 
heavenly  beautiful  is  the  whole  scene!  It 
seems  as  if  that  torrent  of  rain  had  fallen  oil 
purpose  to  refresh  every  leaf  and  flower  for 
our  especial  advantage  .  .  .  .  And  oh  I  the 
perfume  I" 

Mrs.  Selcroft  really  enjoyed  it  all  as  much 
as  her  daughter,  and  there  was  no  mixture  of 
her  systematic  conformity  of  opinion  with  all 
that  was  spoken,  in  the  assent  she  now  gave  to 
Lucy's  reiterated  declaration  that  it  was  the 
most  beautiful  scene  she  had  ever  looked 
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upon.  Louisa,  meanwhile,  spoke  not  a  word. 
She  had  been  frightened  by  the  storm  and 
shaken  by  her  fall,  both  inducing  silence ;  but 
more  so  than  either  was  the  fact  that  she  had 
fallen  as  violently  in  lore  as  it  was  well  pos- 
sible for  a  young  lady  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. Her  silence,  therefore,  was  natural 
enough,  and  so  was  that  of  her  father  also, 
for  he  was  very  observant  and  very  sharp- 
sighted,  and  was  quite  as  well  aware  as  Louisa 
herself,  that  the  young  stranger  who  had  fallen 
in  with  them  on  the  road  from  Glengarif,  had 
gased  upon  her  with  unmistakeable  admiration; 
and  he  was  aware  too  that  the  eyes  wherewith 
he  gazed  were  remarkably  fine  eyes ;  and  he 
thought  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  his 
daughter  Louisa  might  have  made  the  same 
discovery,  in  which  case  it  would  scarcely  be 
reasonable  to  expect  that  she  should  feel  dis- 
posed to  be  very  chatty. 

Moreover,  he  had  himself  a  good  deal  to 
think  about,  and  felt  more  disposed  to  medi- 
tate than  converse ;  but  few  words,  therefore^ 
▼ere  exchanged  on  their  side  of  the  carriage 

d  2 
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during  the  greater  part  of  the  way  from  the 
spot  where  the  accident  had  happened  to  that 
where  the  comfortable  and  beautifully-situated 
Victoria  Hotel  stood,  invitingly  ready  to 
receive  them  on  the  border  of  the  loveliest  of 
lakes. 

Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Selcroft  had  a  great  deal 
to  think  about,  for  he  was  naturally  rather  of 
an  anxious  and  careful  turn  of  mind,  and  over 
and  above  his  professional  anxieties,  which,  of 
course,  involved  a  good  many  of  the  temporal, 
as  well  as  all  the  eternal,  concerns  of  his 
parishioners,  he  had  much  on  which  to  medi- 
tate upon  his  own  account,  and  that  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  Selcroft,  in  the  academic  sense  of  the 
term,  was  a  well-educated  man,  and,  in  a 
drawing-room  sense,  a  very  gentleman-like 
one.  His  connexions,  too,  were  highly  respect- 
able ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  all  classed  as 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and,  moreover,  he  had 
an  elder  sister  who  had  been  a  very  great 
beauty,  and  who  had  married  a  very  rich  man ; 
but  Mr.  Selcroft  himself  was  not  a  rich  man ; 
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he  would  hate  been  much  richer  had  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Smithers,  been  a  little  poorer;  but  it 
had  been  his  object  from  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage to  the  present  hour,  to  convince  both  her 
and  her  husband,  of  the  perfect  equality  of 
their  conditions.  Mr.  Smithers,  who  was  an 
exceedingly  pompous*  man  in  his  way,  had  no 
objection  whatever  to  believing,  that  his  lady's 
brother  possessed  about  three  times  the  income 

that  Fate  had  bestowed  upon  him,  and  always 
believed,  or  appeared  to  believe,  that  such  was 
really  the  case.  But  Mrs.  Smithers  did  not 
believe,  or  appear  to  believe,  any  such  thing, 
and  this  very  unnecessary  accuracy  of  estimate 
on  her  part,  often  involved  her  reverend 
brother  in  very  inconvenient  expense. 

His  real  income  was  about  seven  hundred  a- 
year,  and  five  parts  out  of  seven  proceeded 
from  his  living.  Of  the  remaining  two  hun- 
dred, rather  more  than  half  proceeded  from 
his  wife's  little  fortune,  which  was  in  the  funds, 
and  the  small  remainder  arose  from  a  little 
farm  which  he  shared  with  his  rich  sister,  and 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  only  property  they 
inherited  from  their  father. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  very 
natural  and  very  proper  that  Mr.  Selcroft 
should  feel  considerable  paternal  anxiety  con- 
cerning the  future  fate  of  his  daughters ;  and, 
doubtless,  he  would  have  felt  still  more,  had 
he  not  been  fully  aware  of  their  attractions, 
and  full  of  hope  that  they  would  be  as  fortu- 
nate as  their  beautiful  aunt  had  been  before 
them.  But  with  such  an  object  for  ever  before 
him,  it  was  nearly  impossible  that  he  could 
treat  lightly  the  approach  of  any  new  acquaint- 
ance who  might  fall  in  love  with  either  of  his 
daughters.  The  girls  were  still  very  young, 
yet,  nevertheless,  he  had  already  devoted  a 
prodigious  deal  of  thinking  to  the  subject,  and 
now  neither  the  evergreens  nor  the  honey- 
suckles, no,  nor  the  silvery  gleams  of  the  fair 
lake  itself,  could  detach  his  thoughts  from 
Henry  Harley,  and  the  probabilities,  for  and 
against  his  being  of  such  rank  and  station  in 
society,  as  might  make  it  safe  for  him  to  pro- 
secute the  acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Mb.  Selcboft  fully  anticipated  a  visit  from 
the  young  man  of  the  mountain,  as  Lucy  called 
young  Harley,  before  the  evening  closed  upon 
them,  but  he  was  mistaken ;  neither  could  he 
contrive  to  learn,  without  an  enquiry  more 
direct  than  he  chose  to  make,  whether  any 
Buch  guest  had  arrived  at  the  hotel.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  poor  Louisa  was  a  little  disappointed 
too,  for  she  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains 
in  putting  her  dishevelled  locks  in  order,  for 
though  pre-eminently  beautiful,  they  did  not, 
like  those  of  the  majority  of  heroines,  curl 
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naturally;  but  all  this  labour  and  pains  was 
in  vain,  for  they  saw  nothing  of  him  that 
night. 

The  reasons  privately  assigned  by  the  father 
and  daughter  in  the  secret  council-chamber  of 
their  own  hearts  were  highly  characteristic. 
Mr.  Selcroft,  after  a  good  deal  of  meditation, 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  hotel  they 
were  in,  which  was  decidedly  the  principal 
one,  was  too  expensive  for  him,  and,  there- 
fore, he  had  "  put  up"  in  the  little  town  of 
Killarney,  which,  though  not  very  distant, 
was,  nevertheless,  scarcely  near  enough  to 
permit  the  weary  pedestrian  to  get  to  them 
that  night,  after  allowing  himself  sufficient 
time  for  refreshment,  and  a  necessary  change 
of  apparel. 

"  His  arm  is  too  painful  to  permit  his  put- 
ting on  a  coat,"  thought  Louisa ; — "  and  of 
course  he  would  not  come  to  us  in  such  a 
jacket  as  that, — perhaps  we  shall  never  see 
him  again !"  And  she  sighed  very  deeply — 
too  deeply  iudeed  to  have  been  pardonable, 
considering  the  shortness  of  their  interview, 
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were  it  not  for  the  peculiarly  romantic  circum- 
stances under  which  it  took  place. 

The  night  was  clear,  the  stars  were  bright, 
and  the  young  moon  shone  so  invitingty,  that 
Mr.  Selcroft  challenged  one  of  his  daughters 
to  walk  down  with  him  to  the  borders  of  the 
lake.  Louisa  declared  herself  too  much 
fatigued  for  any  further  exercise,  but  Lucy 
accepted  the  invitation  joyously,  and  confessed 
that  she  believed  She  should  have  crept  out  by 
herself,  rather  than  not  have  seen  the  lake  by 
moonlight,  had  she  not  felt  afraid  of  meeting 
fierce  dogs  or  wild  Irishmen. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fresh  and  delicious 
than  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  Lucy, 
as  she  looked  upon  the  bright  green  foliage,  so 
freshly  washed  by  the  rain,  gaily  exclaimed 
that  it  was  like  going  into  a  chamber  newly 
swept  and  garnished,  an  expression  for  which 
she  was  reproved  by  her  father,  who  told  her 
that  the  Bible  was  a  book  to  be  read  unceas- 
ingly but  never  quoted,  excepting  in  a  strictly 
religious  sense. 
"  I  beg  pardon,   papa,"  she  replied.     "  I 
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know  it,  I  know  it,  for  I  have  been  told  so  a 
million  of  times ;  but  I  shall  always  think  it 
a  great  pity ! — But,  however,  if  it  be  wrong  to 
remember  what  is  so  constantly  to  the  purpose 
in  all  times  and  seasons,  I  will  leave  it  off  if 
I  can ;  but  don't  let  us  talk  about  that  now. 
— Don't  you  think  it  is  very  odd,  papa,  that 
our  young  man  of  the  mountain  has  not  called 
upon  us  this  evening?  It  would  have  bee* 
such  a  natural  thing  to  do,  that  is  to  say,  if 
he  wished  it." 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  have 
been  a  natural  thing  to  do ;  that  must  depend 
upon  circumstances,  my  dear  Lucy/'  replied 
her  father.  "  For  instance,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  been  at  all  natural,  as  you  call  it, 
for  him  to  have  walked  up  from  Killaraey, 
after  so  very  fatiguing  a  day  as  he  must  hare 
had." 

fC  But  how  do  you  know  that  he  is  not 
lodging  in  the  same  house  with  us!"  said 
Lucy. 

"  I  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  know  it/* 
replied  her  father,  "  but  I  have  various  rea- 
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sons  for  believing  it.  In  the  first  place,  I 
think  that  if  he  had  been  in  the  same  house 
he  would  have  called ;  and,  in  the  next,  I  am 
lather  inclined  to  believe  that  he  is  one  of 
those  pedestrian  young  tourists,  who,  after 
they  have  contrived  to  make  up  a  little  purse 
for  an  excursion,  are  too  wise  to  clip  their 
wings  by  frequenting  the  most  expensive  hotels 
on  the  road." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Lucy,  "  and  I  dare 
say,  papa,  that  you  have  a  sharper  eye  for 
looking  through  the  ideal  covers  of  an  imagi- 
nary banker's  book  than  I  have.  My  percep- 
tions are  wholly  for  externals,  and  I  don't 
think  that  the  youth  we  met  on  the  mountains 
to-day  was  a  poor  lad,  who  counts  the  pence 
in  his  pocket  as  he  trudges  along." 

"I  did  not  say  I  thought  he  was,  Lucy," 
replied  her  father.  "  You  have  a  sad  habit  of 
exaggeration  in  your  expressions,  my  dear.  I 
never  said  that  I  thought  he  was  a  poor  lad, 
neither  would  it  ever  enter  into  my  head  to 
fancy  that  he  had  any  banker's  book  at  all. 
You  are  a  clever  sort  of  a  girl  in  some  things, 
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Lu,  but  you  must  live  a  little  longer  before 
you  will  know  at  a  glance  who  has  a  banker's 
book  and  who  has  not." 

"  That  is  very  true,  indeed,  dear  papa,  and 
I  cannot  think  what  could  have  sent  such  a 
worldly-minded  word  into  ray  thoughts  on  such 
a  night,  and  in  such  a  scene  as  this/'  said  Lucy, 
as  they  drew  near  the  little  landing-place 
for  the  pleasure-boats,  which,  projecting  a 
few  feet  from  the  bank,  offers  a  delightful 
lounging-place  from  which  to  look  out  upon 
that  sea  of  beauty. 

"Is  it  not  heavenly  lovely,  papa?"  she 
added. 

"  It  is  very  earthly  lovely,"  he  replied 
gravely. 

"  Well,  then,  earthly  loveliness  is  very  glo- 
rious !"  she  ardently  exclaimed,  adding  after  the 
silence  of  a  moment  or  two :  "  I  cannot  think, 
papa,  why  serious  people,  who  of  course  think 
deeply  before  they  speak,  I  cannot  think  why 
they  all  agree  to  call  this  beautiful  earth  a  vale 
of  tears  ....  I  hope  it  is  not  very  wicked, 
papa,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  my  heart  that 
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oar  Creator  intended  that  we  should  consider 
it  as  a  rale  of  tears,  or  he  would  not  have  made 
my  heart  so  ready  to  dance  with  joy  within 
me  every  time  I  look  upon  some  new  combina- 
tion of  essentially  earth-born   objects.     Oh! 
look  at  that  silver  mirror  with  its  rich  frame  of 
forest  and  of  mountain !     And  as  if  this  alone 
were  not  enough  to  satisfy  our  longings  for 
beauty,   and  the  joy  it  brings,  just   look  at 
the  effect  of  that  mysterious  countenance  by 
which  the  brightness  of  the  region  above  is 
reflected  before  our  eyes.    I  do  protest  to  you, 
papa,  that  I  have  very  serious  doubts  whether 
it  is  quite  right  to  call  the  world,  so  gloriously 
prepared  for  us,  a  vale  of  tears.    If  silly  people 
will  be  wicked,  my  notion  is  that  somehow  or 
other  they  will  be  sure  to  suffer  for  it,  as  I  well 
remember  I  always  did,  as  a  child,  when  I  was 
naughty;  and   naughty   boys  and  girls,    and 
wicked  men  and  women,  will  always,  I  do  most 
firmly  believe,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  sure  to 
find  themselves  very  uncomfortable  when  their 
mischievous  tricks  are  over  ....  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  call  this  beautiful 
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world  a  vale  of  tears.  It  might  be  a  rale  of 
industry,  plenty,  intelligence,  and  enjoyment, 
if  it  were  not  the  stupid  people's  own 
fault." 

"  Pray,  my  dear  Lucy,  do  not  run  on  so 
wildly  !"  said  her  father,  really  looking  fright- 
ened at  the  impropriety  of  her  expressions. 
"  It  does  not  signify  much  here,  certainly,  as 
nobody  can  hear  but  myself;  but  I  do  assure 
you,  my  dear  child,  that  you  will  make  me  very 
miserable  if  you  say  such  improper  things  be- 
fore other  people.  I  would  not  for  the  world 
that  your  aunt  Smithers  should  hear  you,  nor 
your  uncle  Smithers  either.  And  as  to  your 
cousin  Elizabeth,  I  really  think  she  would  refuse 
to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  you." 

"  Hush,  papa !  Don't  say  that !"  said  Lucy, 
laughing,  and  holding  up  her  finger  in  an  atti- 
tude of  warning.  "  If  you  should  make  a  mis- 
take now,  dear  papa,  and  utter  a  delightful 
promise  when  you  meant  to  promise  a  terrible 
threat,  the  consequences  might  be  deplorable.1 
What  should  you  think  of  it  if  I  were  to  write 
a  letter  to  my  magnificent  cousin  Elizabeth, 
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assuring  her  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief  there  was  a  great  deal  more  of  hap- 
piness than  misery  in  the  world,  even  as  it 
no?  is,  all  rogues  and  roguesses  included,  not 
to  mention  the  melancholy  sprinkling  of  a  good 
many  buzzing,  stinging  insects  like  herself; 
and  that  for  the  future,  as  I  had  attained  the 
important  pinacle  of  twenty-one  years  since 
last  we  met,  I  intended  to  laugh  as  much  as  I 
thought  proper  for  the  future,  without  paying 
the  least  attention  to  her  majestic  frowns. 
What  would  you  say  to  that,  papa  V 

"  My  dear  Lucy,"  replied  her  father,  endea- 
vouring to  suppress  a  smile,  "  I  believe  that 
what  I  ought  to  say  would  approach  more 
nearly  to  a  grave  reproof  than  I  should  like 
to  address  to  you.     But  you  are  imprudent, 
Lucy,  in  boasting  of  your  twenty-one  years, 
for  it   is   only   by  considering  you   as   still 
almost  a  child  that  I  can  give  you  the  license 
I  still  allow  you,  with  a  safe  conscience ;  and  as 
to  your  writing  to  your  cousin  Elizabeth  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  to  her  any  of 
the  gay,  young  thoughts  of  your  childish  heart, 
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I  very   strongly  recommend    you  to    let   it 
alone/' 

"  Very  well,  papa,"  replied  Lucy,  with  an 
air  of  very  dutiful  submission.  And  then  their 
conversation  fell  back  from  the  sublimities  to 
which  they  had  appeared  to  be  approaching  to 
a  renewed  discussion  upon  the  probable  posi- 
tion in  life  of  their  new  acquaintance,  and  the 
awkwardness  of  expecting  a  visit  from  a  per- 
son who  might  have  every  imaginable  claim 
upon  their  civility  and  kindness,  or  who  might 
with  equal  probability  be  one  whom  they  would 
particularly  wish  to  avoid.  "  Very  awkward, 
indeed,  papa,"  was  the  reply  of  Lucy  to  Mr. 
Selcroft's  statement  of  the  case. 

"  Well,  then,  my  love,"  he  resumed,  with  all 
his  usual  gentleness,  but  with  more  than  com- 
mon earnestness  of  manner,  "  we  have  but  one 
way  by  which  we  may  guard  ourselves  from 
any  very  serious  embarrassment  in  consequence 
of  this  awkwardness." 

"  And  what  is  that,  dear  papa  V9  returned 
Lucy. 

"  By  being  one  and  all  of  us,  my  dear  child, 
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completely  and  uniformly  on  our  guard  against 
any  approach  to  intimacy,  till  such  time  as  we 
may  have  been  able  to  obtain  certain  informa- 
tion as  to  this  young  man's  real  claims  to  be 
considered  as  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  may 
be  safely  introduced  to  the  companionship  of 
young  ladies  as  carefully  educated  as  you  and 
your  sister  have  been." 

"  Yes,  dear  papa,  certainly,  I  really  think 
so,  for  though  I  never  saw  any  acting,  I  can 
very  easily  imagine  the  possibility  of  a  very 
handsome  young  man,  though  he  may  be  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse  .  .  .   " 

"  Never  name  the  church  in  that  irreverend 
manner,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  interrupting 
her,  with  a  frown. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  papa,  I  really  did  not  mean 
any  wickedness ;  I  was  only  going  to  say  that 
I  can  imagine  the  possibility  of  being  deluded 
into  thinking  exactly  such  a  man  as  we  met  on 
the  mountains  this  morning  was  made  on  pur- 
pose for  young  ladies  to  fall  in  love  with  ;  when 
all  the  while,  perhaps,  he  might  be  just  fit  in 
reality  for  nothing  but  to  black  their  shoes 

VOL.  i.  e 
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Mr.  Selcroft  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  "  Exaggeration  again,  my  poor  Lucy ! 
Would  I  could  teach  you  a  little  common 
sense,  my  dear  child !" 

"  Don't  despair,  papa,  I  really  think  I  am 
improving  every  day,"  she  replied,  "  but  if  I  am 
ever  brought  to  believe  in  my  heart  that  this 
beautiful  world  may,  without  the  sin  of  ingrati- 
tude, be  called  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  my  making 
up  my  mind  at  last  to  believe  in  good  earnest 
that  we  are  ordained  by  some  mysterious  law 
utterly  beyond  the  power  of  our  intellect  to 
comprehend,  never  on  any  occasion  to  say 
exactly  either  what  we  think,  or  what  we  feel, 
and  that  is  living  in  shadow,  very  death-like 
shadow  too  ....  Don't  you  sometimes  feel 
this  very  troublesome  and  disagreeable  yourself; 
dear  papa  ¥ 

"  I  really  don't  understand  what  you  mean, 
my  dear/1  replied  her  father,  "  but  I  must  not 
linger  here  listening  to  your  rambling  talk,  or 
we  shall  indeed  find  ourselves  literally  in  deeper 
shadow  than  would  be  agreeable.     The  moon 
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ia  very  nearly  set,  Lucy,  and  as  we  do  not  know 
our  path  very  well,  we  had  better  turn  bade 
before  we  have  quite  lost  her  light/' 

"  Yes,  it  certainly  is  getting  rather  obscure, 
papa,"  replied  his  daughter,  and  by  mutual 
consent  they  turned  from  the  beautiful  lake 
which  was  growing  deeper  and  darker  every 
moment,  and  retraced  their  steps  towards  the 
house.  As  they  approached  it  they  descried 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  hotel,  the  official 
napkin  gleaming  under  his  arm,  and  proclaim- 
ing his  calling,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  a 
label  legibly  inscribed  for  the  purpose  of 
announcing  it.  "  I  wish,  papa,  that  you  would 
ask  him  if  our  young  man  of  the  mountain  has 
come  to  the  hotel  to-night,"  said  Lucy. 

Mr.  Selcroft  instantly  complied  with  her 
request  by  stopping  the  waiter,  and  saying, 
"Can  you  tell  me,  waiter,  whether  a  young 
man,  a  young  gentleman,  wearing  a  loose  linen 
dress,  something  like  a  cartels  frock,  has 
arrived  here  to-night  V9  u  No,  sir,  I  think  no 
new  company  has  arrived  to-day  but  yourself, 


sir." 
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"You  would  hardly  call  his  arrival  com- 
pany, perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Selcroft,  "for  he  is 
quite  alone,  and  travels  on  foot."  "No,  sir, 
we  have  no  such  person  at  all,"  replied  the 
indignant  official;  "we  never  takes  in  no 
trampers." 

Lucy  laughed,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Trampers  !"  repeated  Mr.  Selcroft,  "  I 
am  not  likely,  my  friend,  to  inquire  about 
trampers.  The  young  man  I  am  inquiring 
about n 

"  There  is  no  new  company  at  all  arrived 
to-night,  sir,  except  yourself,"  returned  the 
waiter,  rather  testily ;  "  the  only  young  gen- 
tleman in  the  house  has  been  here  this  fort- 
night, and  that  one  has  no  need  to  travel  on 
foot,  for  he  has  got  his  own  horses  with  him." 
And  having  said  this,  he  walked  off. 

"We  shall  see  nothing  of  our  mountain 
hero  to-night!"  said  Mr.  Selcroft;  "he  has 
lodged  himself  in  the  little  town,  you  may 
depend  upon  it." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Lucy  and  Louisa  Selcroft  were  sufficiently 
fatigued  by  the  day's  adventures  to  sleep  very 
soundly  when  they  retired  to  rest,  despite  the 
scratch  upon  Louisa's  head,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  Lucy's  curiosity;  but  nevertheless 
tliey  were  up,  and  enjoying  the  brightness  of 
a  summer  morning  after  the  passing  away  of 

a  summer   storm,   by   seven   o'clock   on  the 

following  day. 
"  Which  way  shall  we  walk  V9  said  Louisa, 

addressing  her  sister,  as  they  stepped  out  into 

the    pretty    flowery    garden    of    the    hotel. 
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"  Decidedly,  Louisa,  you  and  I  must  walk  this 
morning  where  papa  and  I  walked  last  night." 

And  so  saying  she  led  the  way  across  the 
meadow  which  divides  the  Victoria  Hotel  from 
the  Lake  of  Killarney. 

Louisa  was  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  a  lover 
of  landscape  as  her  sister  Lucy,  nevertheless 
she  was  greatly  struck  and  greatly  delighted 
by  the  scene  to  which  this  path  led  her,  and 
the  two  sisters  stood  silently  linked  together, 
arm  in  arm,  for  many  minutes  in  delighted 
contemplation  of  it. 

They  were  still  so  standing,  when  a  rapid 
step  approaching  from  behind  caused  them  to 
turn  round,  and  they  beheld  exactly,  perhaps, 
what  they  both  expected  to  see,  namely,  the 
tall  slight  figure  of  the  Henry  Harley  who 
had  occupied  so  many  of  their  thoughts  since 
the  moment  they  had  lost  sight  of  him  on  the 
road  from  Glengarif. 

They  both  gave  him  a  look  of  recognition 
sufficiently  marked  to  be  very  flattering ;  yet 
nothing  could  be  less  alike  than  the  expression 
of  the  two   fair  young  faces    thus    turned 
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towards  him.  The  bright  eyes  of  Lucy 
laughed  gaily  as  she  returned  his  very  re- 
spectful bow,  and  it  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  that  her  discretion  so  far  tempered 
her  satisfaction  as  to  prevent  her  offering  to 
shake  hands  with  him. 

Louisa,  on  the  contrary,  made  an  effort  to 
smile  which  was  far  from  being  successful; 
for  to  say  the  truth,  his  appearance  was  as 
welcome  as  it  was  sudden,  and  instead  of 
smiling,  she  changed  colour  violently,  cast  her 
beautiful  eyes  upon  the  ground,  trembled  per- 
ceptibly, and  felt  in  her  heart  that  if  she  had 
been  alone  she  would  have  liked  to  sit  down 
and  weep  for  joy. 

Not  a  fraction  of  all  this  flattering  agita- 
tion was  lost  on  Henry  Harley,  but  he  saw  it 
with  the  eyes  of  an  adorer  and  not  of  a  cox- 
comb. She  could  not  possibly  betray  more 
agitation  than  he  felt ;  and  if  he  dared  to 
flatter  himself  that  the  seeing  him  again  waa 
not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her,  the  ecstatic 
thought  only  confirmed  him  in  the  persuasion 
that  the  concatenation  of  circumstances  which 
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had  brought  them  together  amidst  storm  and 
tempest  on  the  Glengarif  road,  was  no  mere 
effect  of  chance,  but  that  it  marked  the  most 
eventful  moment  of  his  life. 

During  the  moment  of  silence  which  the 
embarrassment  of  Louisa,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  it  by  Henry  Harley,  occasioned,  Lucy 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  young 
man  with  rather  a  critical  glance ;  the  result  of 
which  was  to  confirm  her  in  the  opinion  that 
if  he  were  not  a  very  clever  actor  performing 
the  part  of  a  gentleman,  he  was  one  in  good 
earnest,  notwithstanding  the  cartels  frock,  as 
she  called  his  very  pretty  walking-dress,  and 
which  he  still  continued  to  wear,  though  the 
delicate  neatness  of  his  appearance  on  the 
present  occasion  clearly  proved  that  the 
"  travelling  pack"  which  he  carried  must  con- 
tain a  relay  of  this,  to  her,  very  strange  article 
of  dress.  Nay,  to  her  feminine  eye  a  second 
glance  made  it  evident  also  that  it  was  impos- 
sible the  said  carter's  frock  could  look  as  it 
did  look,  if  it  had  really  come  out  of  the  pack 
which  she  had  seen  him  carry;  and  she  there- 
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fore  logically  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
strange  as  it  seemed,  he  must  really  be  travel- 
ling about  with  more  luggage  than  his  pack, 
though  he  found  it  convenient  to  have  a  pack 
also. 

On  the  whole,  indeed,  she  thought  there  was 
something  very  mysterious  in  his  appearance. 
She  was  completely  puzzled  to  understand  how 
a  man  so  dressed  could  look — not  only  so 
much  like  a  gentleman,  for  with  all  her  untra- 
velled  ignorance  she  could  have  comprehended 
'A<rf— but  so  peculiarly  distinguished  and 
degant,  as  she  now  acknowledged  his  general 
appearance  to  be. 

He  still  wore  a  straw  hat  too,  but  it  was 

not  the  battered  one  of  yesterday;  and  the 

linen  which  appeared  at  the  neck  and  wrists 

was  not  only  of  snowy  whiteness,  but  of  so 

delicate  a  fabric,  that  the  contemplative  young 

lady  was  rapidly  advancing  in  her  estimate  of 

his  rank  and  station,  and   might   soon  havo 

made  up  her  mind  to  believe  that  he  was  some 

prince  in  disguise,  when,  his  mute   but  very 

eloquent  salutation  to  Louisa  being  performed, 
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he  turned  to,  her,  and  began  conversing  on 
their  yesterday's  adventure  with  great  interest 
and  vivacity. 

They  stood  together  thus  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  said, 
"  It  is  very  delightful;  to  stand  here  and  look 
at  the  lake,  but  it  would  be  a  vast  deal  more 
delightful  still  to  be  upon  it.  Do  you  think 
your  father  would  consent  to  a  voyage  this 
morning  ?" 

"Oh,  yes!  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  have  do 
objection.  We  are  come  all  the  way  from 
England  on  purpose  to  see  the  far-famed  Lake 
of  Killarney,  and  if  a  boat  excursion  will  be 
the  best  way  to  show  it  to  us,  I  am  certain  he 
will  approve  it,"  replied  Lucy. 

"  Should  you  like  it?"  said  the  young  man, 
in  a  half-whisper  addressed  to  Louisa. 

She  raised  her  eyes  for  the  first  time  that 
morning  to  his  face,  and  they  met  his  so 
earnestly  fixed  upon  her  that  she  could  not 
endure  it  for  above  half-a-dozen  seconds  with- 
out shrinking,  and  turning  away  her  head  ; 
but  even  that  was  long  enough  to  make  her 
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forget  that  a  question  had  been  asked,  which 
it  was  expected  she  should  answer.  "  Should 
you  like  it?"  he  repeated,  in  a  whisper  audible 
only  to  herself,  and  "  Yes,"  was  the  only  word 
she  uttered  in  reply;  but  was  not  that  enough  1 
Was  it  not  more  sweetly  eloquent  than  any 
other  answer  of  ten  times  its  length  could  hare 
been? 

u  Had  we  not  better  return  immediately,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  boat  and  the  best 
boatman?"  said  Harley,  eagerly,  and  now 
addressing  himself  exclusively  to  Lucy.  "The 
bouse  is  full  of  tourists,  I  believe,  and  if  we 
are  not  first  in  the  field  we  shall  not  get  the 
famous  horn-player,  who  awakens  the  echoes 
«o  delightfully." 
a  How  do  you  know  anything  about  him  ?" 

said  Lucy,  gaily ;  "  I  thought  you  only  arrived 

here  this  morning  ?" 
u  On  the  contrary  I  have  been  here  for  a 

fortnight,"  he  replied.     Louisa  threw  a  gently 

reproachful  glance  at  him.     "  Why  did  he  not 

visit  us  last  night?"  thought  she. 
But  Mr.  Harley  did  not  sec  this  glance,  for 
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he  was  arranging  a  black  ribbon,  which  for  the 
first  time  both  sisters  now  perceived  enveloped 
his  wrist. 

"  How  is  your  arm,  Mr.  Harley,"  said  Lucy, 
eagerly;  "how  could  we  be  so  ungrateful  as 
to  forget  it  I"  "  I  did  not  forget  it,"  murmured 
Louisa,  in  an  almost  inaudible  whisper.  He 
heard  it,  however,  but  he  had  the  good  taste 
not  to  thank  her  even  by  a  look,  but  address- 
ing himself  to  Lucy,  he  replied,  "  You  are 
very  kind  to  remember  it  now ;  it  was  a  good 
deal  swollen  last  night,  and  upon  my  consult- 
ing our  good  landlady  as  to  how  it  ought  to 
be  treated,  she  insisted  upon  my  immediately 
going  to  bed,  and  submitting  to  sundry  embro- 
cations and  a  final  poultice,  which  made  me 
an  absolute  prisoner  there.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  troublesome  discipline  I  should  have 
done  myself  the  honour  of  inquiring  for  your 
party  last  night.  I  hope  you  have  none  of 
you  suffered  from  the  adventure  in  any  way?" 

Lucy  assured  him  that  they  had  not,  but 
kindly  added,  that  they  should  be  but  half 
satisfied  by  their  own  escape,  unless  the  person 
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who  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  it  could 
assure  them  that  the  injury  he  had  received 
in  their  service  was  in  a  fair  way  towards 
recorery. 

"It  is  already  arrived  there,"  he  replied. 
"My  doctress  is  evidently  a  very  skilful  one, 
for  I  fell  asleep  while  still  suffering  pain,  and 
did  not  awake  till  it  was  gone." 

The  young  man  had  contrived,  as  they 
fanned  to  walk  towards  the  house,  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom  in  such  cases,  to  divide  the 
sisters,  and  to  walk  between  them,  and  in  this 
order  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Selcroft. 

The  two  gentlemen  saluted  each  other  very 
civilly,  but  the  ever-anxious  father  was  by  no 
means  very  well  pleased  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  stranger  had  contrived  to  renew  the 
intercourse  with  his  daughters.  There  was 
something,  moreover,  so  easy  in  the  style  in 
which  he  seemed  to  be  conversing  with  them, 
that  he  immediately  began  arranging  in  his 
secret  soul  some  device  by  which  he  might 
contrive  to  get  rid  of  him  altogether.  He 
felt,  indeed,  that  the  graceful  figure  before 


w  vu  leu  too  cicver  a  person  to  mi 
any  dangerous   length   of    time,  a 
nobody  for   a   desirable    acquaintan 
with  respect  to  his  beautiful  Louisa 
was  widely  different ;  for  in  the  firei 
matrimonial  blunder  in  that   quart 
be  a  much  more  serious  misfortune  in 
mation,  than  any  contretems  of  the  si 
in  the  case  of   Lucy;    for  it  was 
remarkable  beauty  rof  his  youngest  » 
that  he  looked  as  by  far  the  best 
which  he  and  his   family  possessed 
proving    their  temporal  condition   a 
nexions.      The   whole   affair  of   his 
marriage,  and  the  immediate  effect ' 
had  produced  in  the  increase  of  th< 
consequence,  was  as  fresh  in  his  menu 

it  had  ha.Tm<vn*nJ  "~~~«- — J  """ 
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of  the  good  gifts  which  the  especial  favour  of 
Providence  had  bestowed  upon  them,  were 
they  to  permit  this  pretty  jewel  which  had 
been  so  bountifully  cast  into  their  little  trea- 
sury to  be  thrown  away. 

Concerning  Lucy  he  believed  his  duty  to  lie 
in  a  very  different  line  of  conduct.  He 
thought  her  exceedingly  clever,  and  not  only 
rery  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself,  but 
moreover  of  a  disposition  which  might  make 
it  difficult  for  any  one  else  to  take  care  of  her 
effectually ;  besides,  he  felt  that  she  was  an 
odd  girl,  and  that  he  did  not  always  under- 
stand her.  But  the  intellectual  superiority 
for  which,  perhaps,  he  gave  her  more  credit 
than  she  deserved,  was  very  dear  and  more 
precious  to  his  paternal  feelings,  as  he  was 
quite  convinced  it  was  derived  from  himself, 
though  it  did  not  always  show  itself  in  a  way 
likely  to  suggest  this  idea  of  family  resem- 
blance to  any  one  else  of  her  acquaintance. 

Deeply  meditating,  therefore,  on  his  fatherly 
duties  towards  Louisa,  and  on  the  present 
exigency  which  so  evidently  called  them  intp 
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action,  he  walked  back  with  the  trio  towards 
the  house,  saying  very  little,  but  rapidly 
revolving  a  vast  variety  of  little  schemes  for 
getting  rid  of  their  pedestrian  acquaintance 
without  disappointing  himself  and  his  family, 
by  moving  away  from  the  beauties  of  Killarney 
before  they  had  explored  them. 

While  thus  deeply  musing,  he  unconsciously, 
perhaps,  relaxed  his  pace,  and  fell  back  a  step 
or  two  behind  his  daughters  and  their  com- 
panion. 

"  What  great  effects  from  trivial  causes  spring !" 

As  Mr.  Selcroft  thus  fell  behind  the  rest  of 
the  party,  his  eye  unconsciously  fixed  itself  on 
the  heel  of  Henry  Harley's  boot, 

Mr.  Selcroft  had  a  very  handsome  leg  and 
foot,  and,  in  common  with  most  persons  thus 
favoured  by  nature,  he  was  habitually  more 
attentive  to  boots  and  shoes  than  individuals 
less  fortunate  in  this  respect.  His  eye,  as  I 
have  said,  now  fell  upon  the  heel  of  Henry 
Harley's  boot,  and  the  effect  seemed  really 
magical.      In  an   instant  he   felt  that  this 
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unknown  individual  was  a  gentleman  of  fashion 
and  fortune,  for  such  boots  were  so  very  dear, 
that  none  but  a  rich  man  would  wear  them  at 
all,  and  certainly  no  one  less  illustrious  than 
a  "man  of  fashion,"  par  excellence,  would 
erer  dream  of  wearing  such,  while  making  an 
excursion  on  foot  to  the  Lake  of  Killarney. 

In  a  moment  he  was  again  in  a  line  with 
the  three  young  people,  and  as  full  of  lively 
chit-chat  as  Lucy  herself ;  his  whole  air  and 
manner  seemed  changed,  and  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  the  girls,  he  himself  began 
talking  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  whole 
region,  and  of  the  necessity  of  finding  out  the 
best  way  of  seeing  all  that  was  most  admired 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

This,  of  course,  naturally  led  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  best  scheme,  and  after  a  few 
questions  asked  by  Mr.  Selcroft,  and  answered 
by  Henry  Harley  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
knew  extremely  well  what  he  was  talking 
about,  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  the 
young  man  of  the  mountain  should  be  in- 
trusted with  all  the  arrangements  necessary 

vol.  i.  f 
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for  the  excursion,  which  was,  in  truth,  a  con- 
siderable relief  to  Mr.  Selcroft,  who  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  what  they  were  going  to  do, 
or  how  it  was  to  be  done. 

Moreover,  though  sufficiently  active  in 
spirit,  Mr.  Selcroft  was  constitutionally  indo- 
lent in  other  respects,  and  was  extremely  well 
pleased  to  be  spared  all  the  trouble  of  obtain- 
ing information,  and  of  giving  orders,  and 
that,  too,  by  a  young  man  who  wore  such 
exquisite  boots.  So  entire  was  the  confidence 
thus  produced  in  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Selcroft* 
that  when  they  reached  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
he  asked  his  new  acquaintance  to  join  their 
party  at  breakfast. 

The  invitation,  however,  was  declined,  the 
young  man  replying  to  it  by  saying,  "  Many 
thanks,  but  I  cannot  breakfast  with  you.  .  .  , 
There  are  one  or  two  people  whom  I  most  see 
before  we  start/' 

The  heart  of  the  tender  Louisa  seemed  to 
sink  within  her  as  she  listened  to  this  most 
unexpected  and  unpropitious  reply.  Lacy 
gave  one  short,  bright  glance  which  seemed  to 
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say,  "What  does  that  mean,  I  wonder  V 
-And  Mr.  Selcroft,  bowing  his  acquiescence, 
mounted  the  stairs  to  his  own  sitting-room, 
not  exactly  displeased  at  the  refusal,  as  he 
recollected  that  in  case  his  invitation  had  been 
accepted,  the  young  man's  breakfast  would 
probably  have  been  set  down  in  his  bill. 

They  found  Mrs.  Selcroft  awaiting  their 
arrival  with  as  much  impatience  as  it  was  in 
her  nature  to  show  on  any  occasion,  for  she 
had  been  looking  at  the  Lake  from  the  win- 
dows, and  longed  to  approach  still  nearer  to 
it  The  news  of  their  projected  excursion, 
therefore,  was  welcomed  by  her  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  their  breakfast  was  a  gay  one, 
notwithstanding  the  young  man  of  the  moun- 
tain was  not  present  at  it. 

One  of  the  windows  of  their  pleasant 
sitting-room  looked  out  towards  the  lake,  and 
the  other  commanded  the  space  of  ground 
before  the  entrance  on  which  the  various 
Tehicles  prepared  for  excursions  are  wont  to 
wait  for  the  different  parties  who  have  engaged 
them.      Mr.  Selcroft  happened  to  pass  this 

p  2 
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window,  which  was  open,  and  pleasantly  gar- 
nished with  sweet-scented  geraniums,  while 
Henry  Harley  and  another  individual  were  in 
earnest  conversation  beneath  it. 

In  looking  down  upon  them  as  he  passed 
along,  the  reverend  gentleman  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  listening  to  them,  or  of  acting 
the  spy  in  any  way ;  but  at  the  moment  he 
was  passing  away,  he  was  struck  with  the 
familiarity  of  manner  with  which  his  new 
acquaintance  appeared  to  be  conversing  with 
a  man  who  was  evidently  a  groom,  or  at  any 
rate  a  gentleman's  servant  of  some  class  or 
other. 

The  well  appreciated  boot-heels  bore  strong 
testimony,  indeed,  to  the  possibility  that  the 
wearer  of  them  might  have  a  servant  of  his 
own  travelling  with  him,  for  in  truth  such 
boots  ought  never  to  be  blacked  by  any  indif- 
ferent hand.  But  this  conjecture  could  not 
satisfy  Mr.  Selcroft,  who,  from  behind  the 
shelter  of  his  fragrant  blind,  discerned  a 
degree  of  familiarity  in  the  tone  of  the  con- 
versation, which  seemed  to  him  perfectly  in- 
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compatible  with  the  relative  positions  of  master 
and  man. 

It  was  very  evident,  too,  that  one  Henry 
Harley  was  making  a  petition,  and  not  utter- 
ing a  command.  Mr.  Selcroffc  saw  the  man 
shake  his  head,  and  distinctly  heard  him  say, 
"Oh,  no!  I  can't  indeed/' 

Thereupon  Henry  Harley  gaily  laid  his 
band  upon  his  shoulder,  smiled  coaxingly  in 
his  face,  and  very  beseechingly  pronounced 
the  words,  "  Do,  pray  do,  Robert !  there's  a 
good  fellow!" 

The  man's  only  reply  was  another  shake  of 
the  head,  and  as  he  turned  away,  in  order,  as 
it  seemed,  to  get  rid  of  the  importunity  of  his 
companion,  Mr.  Selcroft  turned  away  too,  un- 
willing to  be  detected  in  the  act  of  spying  at 
them  through  the  geranium  bower,  but  fully 
conyinced  that  he  had  already  seen  and  heard 
enough  to  prove  that,  whatever  relation  the 
two  persons  before  him  might  stand  in  to  each 
other,  it  certainly  was  not  that  of  master  and 
servant. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hou;  after  this 
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incident,  a  modest  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door  of  their  apartment,  which  being  answered 
by  "  Come  in,"  Henry  Harley  appeared  before 
them,  being  come  to  announce,  as  he  said,  that 
the  boat  was  ready,  and  waiting  for  them. 

The  three  ladies  all  eagerly  rose  to  obey 
the  summons,  and  received  the  bearer  of  it 
very  courteously,  nay,  even  the  doubting,  un- 
comfortable Mr.  Selcroft  himself  felt  aware  that 
for  the  moment  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
resist  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  that  as 
they  seemed  doomed  to  pass  the  day  in  the 
society  of  the  young  unknown,  the  wisest 
course  would  be  to  submit  to  it  without  re- 
sistance, whether  he  were  a  serving-man  him- 
self, or  only  a  serving-man's  particular  friend. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  quite  think  that  he  was 
either ;  but>  putting  the  very  best  construction 
upon  what  he  had  witnessed,  it  appeared 
evident  that  the  young  man  whom  accident 
had  thrown  into  their  society,  was  upon  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  menials  who  hung  about 
the  establishment,  which  certainly  did  no 
honour  to  itl?  *as*e>  2Ji^  ^  not  promise  much 
for  the  refinement  d  ^  manners. 
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"Are  we  to  return  to  dinner  ?"  said  Mr. 
Selcroft,  addressing  their  new  acquaintance 
without  a  shadow  of  reserve  in  his  manner. 
u  You  seem  to  know  where  we  are  going,  Mr. 
Harley,  and  therefore  may  be  able  to  tell  us 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  take  sandwiches 
or  something  of  that  kind  with  us." 

"I  have  spoken  to  our  good  landlady  on 
that  subject,"  he  replied,  with  a  sort  of  confi- 
dential nod  and  smile  ;  "  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  find  that  everything  of  the  kind 
has  been  very  properly  cared  for.  She  is  used 
to  the  sort  of  thing,  I  believe ;  for  there  is  more 
than  one  lovely  spot  on  the  banks  of  this  far- 
famed  lake,  which  might  be  selected  as  a 
banquetting  bower  by  the  most  fastidious 
epicure  in  existence." 

Mr.  Selcroft  bit  his  lips.  It  was  long  since 
he  had  felt  a  pang  of  such  genuine  self- 
reproach.  It  was  evident  that  the  audacious 
young  man  had  given  orders  to  the  landlady 
to  put  up  a  basket  for  the  party,  a  sort  of 
ad  libitum  permission  for  swelling  the  bill, 
which  was  equally  repugnant  to  his  habits  and 
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his  principles.  He  was  inexpressibly  proYoked 
at  all  this,  and  not  the  less  so  because  it  was 
his  own  fault,  and  heartily  did  he  wish  at  that 
moment  that  he  had  never  been  taught  to 
know  the  difference  between  a  dear  boot  and  a 
cheap  one. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Fortunately  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Selcroft  was  a  man  who  could  retain 
his  usual  placidity  of  countenance  and  manner, 
even  when  vexed  in  spirit ;  so  the  pleasure  of 
their  very  delightful  excursion  was  in  no 
degree  injured  by  the  latent  doubts  and  fears 
which  his  anxious  observations  had  generated. 

A  thousand  different  points  of  our  lovely 
earth  might  easily  be  enumerated  as  the 
favourite  scenes  where  landscape  lovers  delight 
to  linger,  and  which  have,  therefore,  been 
made  the  banqueting-halls  of  many  who,  for 
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the  time  being,  feh  themsefres  to  be  the  very 
happiest  of  the  human  race  :  bat  among  them 
all  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  combining 
more  elements  of  beaurr,  and  more  induce- 
ments  to  enjoyment,  than  the  favourite  nooks 
and  corners  afforded  bj  KiHainej's  lovely 
lake  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  business  of  placing  themselres  in  the 
boat,  with  all  that  elaborate  attention  to  the 
arrangement  of  cloaks  and  shawls,  which 
well-behaved  husbands*  fathers,  brothers,  and 
adorers  delight  to  show,  was  just  completed, 
and  the  boatman,  who  had  remained  on  the 
pier  to  prevent  the  boat  from  escaping  till  all 
was  finished,  had  just  thrown  the  rope  from 
him,  and  jumped  after  it,  when  a  young  man, 
haying  greatly  the  air  and  costume  of  a  gentle- 
man's groom,  was  seen  running  at  foil  speed 
towards  the  place  of  embarkation,  and  Henry 
Harley  having  imperatively  uttered  the  word 
"stop!"  the  boat  was  pushed  back  and  had 
again  nearly  touched  the  pier,  when  by  an 
active  spring  the  new  comer  placed  himself 
without  further  ceremony  on  board. 
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Mr.  Selcroft  immediately  recognized  in  this 
addition  to  their  party,  the  young  man  with 
whom  he  had  seen  Harley  in  such  earnest  con- 
versation from  the  window  of  the  hotel.  Mr. 
Harley  evidently  recognised  him  also,  for  again 
lie  familiarly  placed  his  hand  upon  the  young 
man's  shoulder,  and  uttered  a  few  words  to 
him  in  a  low  voice,  but  with  a  look  and 
manner  which  showed  that  he  was  greatly 
pleased  at  seeing  him. 

This  unexpected  addition  to  the  company 
did  not  come  empty-handed,  for  he  carried 
what  seemed  to  be  a  small  bag  made  of  green 
baise,  upon  which  Henry  laid  his  hand  while 
speaking  to  its  owner,  as  if  to  examine  its 
contents,  and  having  moreover  peeped  within 
its  folds,  he  spoke  a  few  more  whispered  words 
to  the  young  man  with  a  countenance  perfectly 
radiant  with  the  cordiality  of  the  welcome 
with  which  he  pointed  to  a  snug  seat  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat. 

"So  the  dear  footman-friend  is  to  share 
the  excursion  it  seems>  but  I  presume  some 
favourable  opportunity  is  to  be  waited  for 
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before  he  is  introduced  to  our  acquaintance ;" 
such  were  the  ruffled  thoughts  of  Mr.  Selcroft, 
and  while  he  settled  himself  in  his  place,  and 
determined  for  the  time  being  to  devote  his 
attention  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
forget,  if  possible,  all  distinctions  of  rank,  he 
privately  vowed  a  little  vow  that  he  would 
never  again,  at  least  not  till  both  his  daughters 
were  married,  permit  any  circumstances  what- 
ever to  beguile  him  into  accepting  the  com- 
panionship of  a  stranger. 

The  rest  of  the  party  seemed  to  be,  and 
really  were,  in  a  state  of  great  enjoyment. 
Mrs.  Selcroft  was  never  by  any  chance  so  com- 
pletely at  her  ease,  and  therefore  so  completely 
comfortable,  as  when  she  might  indulge  in  a 
silent  contemplation  of  what  was  beautiful, 
unless  .indeed  she  had  the  especial  good  fortune 
to  have  her  daughter  Lucy  really,  truly,  and 
completely  tfite-&-tSte,  to  share  the  pleasure 
with  her. 

This  certainly  was  not  the  case  now ;  never- 
theless Mrs.  Selcroft  had  very  little  interrup- 
tion to  her  enjoyment,  for  Mr.  Selcroft  was  in 
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no  humour  to  interrupt  her  contemplations. 
Louisa  saw  nothing  and  nobody  but  Mr. 
Harley,  and  Mr.  Harley  saw  nothing  and 
nobody  but  Louisa;  whereas  Lucy  was  evi- 
dently amusing  herself  with  everything  and 
everybody  within  her  reach. 

And  certainly  something  was  going  on  that 
appeared  to  amuse  her  exceedingly.  Any  one 
who  had  been  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  watch 
her,  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  her 
father,  in  particular,  seemed  to  afford  her  great 
entertainment.  But  nobody  was  at  leisure  to 
watch  her,  so  she  went  on  silently,  but  very 
happily,  dividing  her  time  between  marking 
the  rapidly  increasing  devotion  of  Henry  to 
Louisa,  and  of  Louisa  to  Henry,  together  with 
her  poor  papa's  constantly  increasing  un- 
easiness thereat,  and  her  mother's  quiet  enjoy- 
ment  of  their  smooth  voyage,  and  of  all  the 
lovely  objects  which  successively  presented 
themselves  to  her  view. 

And  ere  long  Lucy  herself,  notwithstanding 
her  facility  in  comprehending  the  asides  of 
every  drama  enacted  in  her  presence,  and  her 
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great  enjoyment  in  the  occupation,  began  to 
forget  everything  save  the  indescribable  beauty 
of  the  scenes  through  which  she  was  passing. 
The  first  pushing  forth  upon  the  lake  was 
beautiful,  with  Ross  Island  on  one  side,  and 
Innesfallen  Island  on  the  other;  and  Toomies 
Mountain,  in  its  rich  mantle  of  forest  before 
them,  and  its  grim,  naked,  purple  brother  hang- 
ing over  the  Gap  of  Dunlo ;   and  the  towering 
rocks  of  Gillicuddy,  with  the  towering  Carran 
Tual,  in  the  midst ;  all  this  was  beautiful,  and 
so   was    O'Sullivan's  Waterfall,    where  they 
landed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  where  Henry 
Harley  had  the  supreme  felicity  of  supporting 
the  faltering  steps  of  Louisa  up  and  down 
some  very  rude  steps ;  all  this  was  beautiful, 
and  both  Lucy  and  her  mother  enjoyed  it  all; 
but  nevertheless  it  was  only  the  mother,  long 
ago   converted  into   a  passive  looker-on  by 
finding  that  her  opinions  on  all  subjects  were 
too  moderate  to  be  of  any  avail,  it  was  only 
quiet,   comfortable,   Mrs.  Selcroft,  who  gave 
herself  entirely  to  the  gentle  enjoyment  of 
the    gliding  movement,    and    the   sunshine, 
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and  the    sweet    breeze,    and    the    glorious 

scenery, 

Lucy  was  still  divided  between  all  this,  and 
tke,  to  her,  ever-interesting  occupation  of  find- 
bg  that  her  dear  darling  papa  was  blundering 
precisely  on  some  point  whereon  he  prided 
himself  upon  being  particularly  discerning. 

She  really  loved  him  very  affectionately ;  in 
fact,  all  the  family  loved  one  another  very 
affectionately;  nevertheless  there  were  very 
few  points  on  which  they  all,  or  even  any  two 
of  them,  thought  alike.  If  this  ever  happened 
at  all,  it  was  between  Mrs.  Selcroft  and  Lucy ; 
but  even  then,  there  were  feelings  in  each  so 
constitutionally  dissimilar  as  to  interfere  a 
good  deal  with  their  perfect  sympathy.  This 
arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  Mrs.  Selcroft's 
simple  and  faithful  conception  of  her  duties 
as  a  wife.  The  "love,  honour,  and  obey," 
were  interpreted  literally  by  her,  and  adhered 
to  resolutely.  The  "love"  and  "obey"  would 
have  been  easy  enough,  for  she  was  affectionate 
and  gentle ;  but  she  would  have  felt  it  easier 
to  honour  her  husband,  had  his  notions  been  as 
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true  as  her  own.  However,  somehow  or  other, 
she  did  manage  to  honour  him,  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  being  got  over  by  means  of  her 
exceedingly  modest  opinion  of  herself,  which 
made  her  believe  that  she  was  of  so  much 
humbler  a  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation,  that 
even  if  the  marriage  service  had  been  less 
explicit  on  the  point,  she  would  have  felt  that 
honour  must  be  due  to  one  so  much  her 
superior. 

This  was  very  excellent*  and  very  amiable, 
and  yet  it  was  this  that  formed  the  stumbling- 
block  which  came  in  the  way  to  prevent  any 
perfect  sympathy  between  the  mother  and  her 
eldest  daughter. 

Lucy,  too,  loved  her  father;  but  she  never 
for  a  moment  attempted  to  delude  herself  into 
the  belief  that  she  could  honour  him  as  sin- 
cerely as  she  honoured  her  mother.  She 
knew  that  he  had  no  independence  of  charac- 
ter, very  little  moral  courage,  and  still  less 
simple,  genuine  truth.  But  still  she  loved 
him  dearly,  and  pleaded  his  cause  to  her  own 
heart  so  effectually  as  almost  to   force  her 
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judgment  to  acquit  .him  of  everything  worse 
than  weakness. 

"Poor  dear  papa!  he  does  try  to  be  so 
rery  good  about  the  things  that  he  fancies 
right !  Though  I  know  perfectly  well  that  it 
is  a  horrible  bore  to  him.  But  it  is  a  shame 
to  laugh  at  him  about  it,  because  he  must,  I 
suppose,  do  it  all  from  a  sense  of  duty.  And 
yet  mama  is  the  finer  creature  by  far !" 

Such,  and  such  like,  were  her  meditations 
respecting  him.  But  though  her  admiration 
of  her  mother  was  great,  her  sympathy  was 
imperfect,  because  she  could  not  prevent  her- 
self from  blaming  a  little,  and  laughing  a  great 
deal  upon  many  occasions,  when  the  strictly 
disciplined  mind  of  her  mother  would  have 
shrunk  from  doing  either. 

And  fondly  did  Mrs.  Selcroft  and  Lucy 
love  the  beautiful  Louisa,  and  fondly  did  she 
love  them  in  return ;  but  it  must  ever  be  vain 
to  look  for  real  sympathy  between  persons 
of  large  and  persons  of  small  intellectual 
capacity. 

It  has  been  said  already,  and  quite  truly, 
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that  Mr.  Selcroft  himself  was  affectionately 
attached  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  but  with 
neither  of  them  could  he  enjoy  very  perfect 
sympathy,  because  his  whole  existence  was 
devoted  to  the  task  of  appearing  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  every  body  else,  something  rather 
different  from  what  he  really  was. 

And  as  for  Louisa,  the  fair,  the  sylph-like, 
the  delicate  Louisa,  she  was  too  essentially, 
too  wholly  and  solely  a  beauty,  for  any  space 
to  be  left  within  the  compass  of  her  being,  for 
any  other  characteristic  to  develop  itself.  Yet 
at  this  moment  she  had  as  nearly  forgotten 
her  own  beauty  as  it  was  possible  she  should 
ever  do;  for  so  delightful  did  she  find  the 
companionship,  or  rather  the  admiration,  of 
Henry,  that  she  only  remembered  it  as  the 
means  by  which  she  hoped  to  bind  him  to  her 
for  ever. 

Her  varying  complexion,  and  the  unspeak- 
able softness  of  her  beautiful  eyes,  as  from 
time  to  time  she  ventured  to  raise  them  to  his, 
as  she  replied  to  the  enthusiastic  sallies  in 
which  he  pointed  oat  to  her  the  varied  loveli- 
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bob  of  the  scenes  through  which  they  were 
passing,  convinced  him  that  his  first  impres- 
ood,  though  received  in  the  midst  of  storm, 
and  tempest,  of  disordered  drapery,  and  dis- 
hevelled curls,  was  a  very  correct  one,  and  that 
1m  new  acquaintance  was  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  msst  beantifdl  girl  he  had  ever 
seen;    hot  he  was  far  from   suspecting  the 
extreme  susceptibility  of  her  heart ;  he  feared 
that  she  was  painfully  shy,  but  never  for  an 
instant  imagined  that  he  had  already  won  that 
poor,  fluttering,  silly  little  heart,  and  that  it 
was  his,  not  only  now,  but  for  ever. 

The  delightful  little  voyage  had  now  brought 
the  party  to  the  foot  of  the  Eagle's  Nest,  and 
here  the  boat  paused  for  a  moment,  and  the 
young  man    whose    familiarity   with   Henry 
Harley  had  produced  so  painful  an  effect  on 
Mr.  Selcroft,  suddenly  rose,  and   having  ex- 
changed a  short,  but  evidently  very  friendly, 
colloquy  with  the  young  gentleman,  suddenly 
sprung  from  the  boat,  and  disappeared  among 
the  rushes  and  bushes  on  the  bank. 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  boatman  made 
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a  stroke  or  two  with  their  oars,  and  having 
thereby  placed  the  boat  in  shade,  placed  them- 
selves and  their  oars  in  an  attitude  of  rest, 
and  seemed  to  be  awaiting  his  return. 

Mr.  Selcroft  felt  what  transatlantic  worthies 
call  "first-rate  disgusted."  Here  they  were, 
then,  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  their  pic- 
turesque course,  to  await  the  leisure  of  their 
pedestrian  friend's  associate,  till  his  curiosity 
might  be  satisfied  by  this  solitary  and  very 
unaccountable  descent  upon  terra  firma. 

"  Are  we  not  to  go  on,  sir  ?"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Harley,  with  more  abruptness 
than  courtesy. 

"  Wait  one  moment,  sir,"  replied  the  young 
man,  with  a  smile  of  perfect  good-humour,  "  I 
will  promise  that  you  shall  be  rewarded  for 
your  patience." 

"  He  has  sent  his  dear  friend  for  a  bunch 
of  blackberries,  I  presume,"  was  the  mental 
soliloquy  of  the  vexed  Mr.  Selcroft. 

But  scarcely  had  he  performed  the  little 
peevish  movement  by  which  he  settled  himself 
into  an  attitude  which  was  intended  to  express 
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the  most  constrained,  but  most  resolute  pa- 
tience, when  the  notes  of  a  bugle,  by  no  means 
unskilfully  played,  caused  the  delighted  ladies 
to  start  with  surprise  and  pleasure.  And 
oh!  how  beautiful  was  the  countenance,  how 
charming  the  attitude  of  Louisa,  as  she  lis- 
tened! 

A  long  drawn  breath  from  each,  as  thd 
strain  ended,  seemed  all  they  had  power  to 
utter  in  that  moment  of  pleasurable  surprise, 
and  ere  they  could  sufficiently  recover  them- 
selves to  make  a  remark,  or  ask  a  question, 
the  same  sweet  notes  stole  upon  them  again; 
but  now  it  was  from  a  distance,  and  another 
moment  of  fascinated  attention  brought  the 
conviction  that  this  delicious  repetition  was 
the  effect  of  a  marvellously  perfect  echo. 

The  soft  low  voice  of  Louisa  was  heard  to 
murmur  the  words,  "  Delicious !  oh,  too  deli- 
cious !" 

Whereupon  Mr.  Harley  sprung  forward  to 
the  head  of  the  boat,  and  converting  his  hands 
into  a  speaking-trumpet,  cried  aloud,  "  Encore ! 
Again,  Saunders,  again !"    And  then,  reseating 
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himself,  he  fell  to  such  perusal  of  the  sweet 
face  at  his  side,  as  the  strain  was  repeated,  as 
would  have  well  repaid  him  had  he  waded 
breast  high  to  the  shore  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

Whether  it  be  from  the  scene,  or  the  sound, 
or  the  unexpected  manner  in  which  it  comes 
upon  one,  or  from  the  mysterious  perfection  of 
that  echo,  "long  drawn  out/'  that  appears 
sweeter  still  than  the  instrument  it  mimics 
— whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain, 
that  no  one  can  listen  to  a  strain  on  that  spot, 
with  its  seemingly  miraculous  repeat  from  the 
distant  air,  without  delight. 

Louisa,  who  was  in  a  state  of  mind  that  made 
her  whole  frame  vibrate  to  every  sentimental 
emotion,  unconsciously  permitted  two  drops, 
more  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Henry  than  ori- 
ent pearls,  to  steal  from  her  beautiful  eyes  as 
she  turned  them  upwards  with  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious reverence  towards  tho  mystical  rock 
whence  the  sounds  seemed  to  come.  These 
tears  acted  as  a  coup  de  grace  upon  the  heart 
of  the  young  man.  ....  All  his  struggles 
were  over!     He  only  wanted  that;  he  only 
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wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  fair  soul  was  wor- 
thy of  the  shrine  that  contained  it,  in  order  to 
be  very  nearly  as  much  in  love  as  the  beau- 
teous girl  herself.  ....  And  what  finer,  more 
delicate,  more  convincing  proof  could  he  wish 
for?  Could  one  so  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
most  refined  emotions,  be  deficient  in  any  of 
those  higher  and  highest  attributes  of  our  in- 
tellectual nature  without  which  (as  he  was 
ready  to  avow)  his  heart  could  never  be  won  ? 
*  No !  beauty,  merely  personal  beauty,  could 
never  make  me  feel  as  I  feel  now !"  he  mentally 
exclaimed,  and  from  that  moment  he  candidly 
confessed  to  his  own  heart  that  he  was  passion- 
ately in  lore. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Mr.  Selcroft,  though  far  from  being  an  ill- 
tempered  man,  was  decidedly  at  that  moment 
not  in  good  humour,  yet  nevertheless  he  could 
not  altogether  resist  the  effect  which  had  thrown 
all  the  rest  of  his  party  into  a  state  approach- 
ing ecstacy,  nor  could  he  refrain  from  giving 
Lucy  a  short,  but  expressive  glance,  and  ex- 
claiming in  an  audible  whisper,  "Beautiful! 
very  beautiful!" 

But  all  his  vexatious  suspicions  returned 
upon  him  in  full  force  the  moment  after,  when 
he  saw  the  obnoxious  "  Saunders "  return  to 
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the  boat,  and  beard  bim  addressed  by  the  new 
acquaintance  of  his  family  with  the  words, 
" Capital,  Saunders!  Capital,  my  good  fel- 
low!" in  a  tone  of  the  most  intimate  and 
friendly  familiarity.  The  discovery  that  the 
said  Saunders  was  a  very  respectable  performer 
on  the  bugle  in  no  degree  lessened  his  mortifi- 
cation at  this  close  companionship,  for  neither 
was  the  conviction  of  his  being  a  domestic 
servant  in  any  degree  lessened  thereby. 

But  not  even  the  paternally  anxious  tempe- 
rament of  Mr.  Selcroft  could  withstand  the 
absorbing  beauty  of  the  scenes  that  soon  opened 
upon  them,  and  for  a  short  interval  he  posi- 
tively forgot  that  an  individual,  apparently  as 
intimate  with  some  gentleman's  groom  as  if  he 
had  been  his  brother,  was  making  downright 
love  to  his  beautiful  daughter  Louisa,  to  whose 
splendid  marriage  with  some  second  Mr.  Srai- 
thers  he  had  long  been  looking  forward  as  a 
source  of  advancement  and  advantage  to  the 
whole  family. 

This  oblivion,  however,  was  not  of  very  long 
duration,  but  while  it  lasted,  it  was  complete ; 
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and  when  they  landed  upon  Denis  Island,  and 
took  possession  of  that  matchless  bench  from 
which  the  delighted  gaze  of  so  many  hundreds 
of  tourists'*  hare  looked  on  land  and  water, 
on  shrub  and  tree,  with  such  deep  delight,  the 
reverend  Mr.  Selcroft  no  longer  remembered 
that  he  was  in  the  "  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death/'  and  for  the  moment  was  only  conscious 
of  the  exceeding  happiness  of  being  born  into 
a  world  of  such  enchanting  beauty. 

A  very  delightful  half-hour  was  devoted  to 
this  spot,  and  to  the  examination  of  the  pic- 
turesque broken  bridge  that  is  visible  from  it, 
and  then  they  re-embarked  and  rowed  back  to 
Glena  Bay,  where  they  landed,  in  order,  as 
Mr.  Harley  told  them,  to  see  Lady  Kenmare's 
pretty  cottage,  as  well  as  to  wander  a  little 
among  her  ladyship's  beautiful  shrubs,  and 
even  to  climb,  if  the  path  proved  not  too  rude, 
up  a  portion,  at  least,  of  O'Glena's  forest- 
covered  mountain. 

Having  left  the  boat,  the  Selcroft  family 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  among  the  rest,  if  local  records 
fable  not. 
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stood  for  a  few  moments,  like  everybody  else 
-who  lands  there,  entranced  in  the  fairy  beauty 
of  the  spot.  The  air  of  simple  luxury,  if  two 
awh  words  may  be  brought  together,  displayed 
in  the  cottage  villa,  the  dark  majesty  of  the 
OGleoa  mountain  by  which  it  is  sheltered,  the 
lorely  shrubs  scattered  profusely  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  showing,  by  their  luxuriant  growth, 
that  they  were  at  home  there,  together  with 
the  silvery  vein  across  the  matchless  lake  upon 
the  bosom  of  which  the  spirit-soothing  voyage 
has  been  made,  altogether  produces  an  effect, 
the  charm  of  which  must  reach  every  heart. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Henry  Harley 
did  not  share  these  delightful  moments  with 
the  beautiful  Louisa;  on  the  contrary,  he 
seemed,  as  Mr.  Selcroft  observed  to  Lucy,  so 
completely  engrossed  by  the  conversation  of 
Ins  friend,  the  musical  groom,  as  apparently  to 
have  forgotten  every  one  else.  This  oblivion, 
however,  did  not  last  long ;  but  when  Henry 
rejoined  them,  the  manner  in  which  he  in- 
stantly offered  his  arm  to  Louisa,  and  led  her 
off  into  what  was  evidently  a  very  narrow 
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mountain  path,  was  still  more  disagreeable  to 
the  anxious  father,  than  the  apparent  neglect 
had  been.  He  uttered  a  sound  that  was 
something  between  a  grunt  and  a  groan,  but 
said  nothing;  offering  his  arms  in  gloomy 
silence  to  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter,  and 
leading  them  forward  in  the  direction  which 
the  very  lover-like  pair  had  taken,  with  feel- 
ings but  little  in  unison  with  the  delicious 
tranquillity  of  the  scene. 

Having  proceeded  in  this  manner  for  some 
minutes,  Mrs.  Selcroft  gently  entreated  a  halt. 
"  The  path  is  so  steep,  and  you  walk  so  very 
fast,  my  dear  Selcroft,"  said  she,  "  that  I  shall 
beg  you  and  Lucy  to  go  on  without  me.  I 
will  wait  for  your  return  on  that  comfortable- 
looking  bench,  and  you  need  have  no  fears  lest 
I  should  not  enjoy  myself  sufficiently." 

Both  father  and  daughter  uttered  something 
kind  about  not  liking  to  leave  her  alone,  but 
were  silenced  by  her  saying  in  reply, — 

"I  had  rather  that  you  followed  Louisa, 
than  that  you  remained  with  me." 

Mr.  Selcroft's  rejoinder  to  this  was  an  ex- 
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pressive  nod,  and  that  of  Lucy  an  equally 
expressive  smile ;  and  then  they  silently  pro- 
ceeded, arm-in-arm,  to  ascend  the  mountain- 
path.  But  their  silence  did  not  last  long, 
though  the  path  did. 

"  I  am  greatly  afraid,  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Sel- 
croft,  gravely,  "  that  we  have  had  the  great 
ill  luck  of  falling  into  something  terribly  like 
intimacy  with  a  person  by  no  means  worthy  of 
it.  And  yet  I  scarcely  know  how  to  reproach 
myself  for  it,  for  it  has  been  altogether  in- 
roluntary  on  my  part." 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  papa,"  replied  Lucy ; 
"I  do  not  think  you  have  any  reason  to 
reproach  yourself." 

"  Reproach  myself  ? — No,  my  dear,  I  have 
said  already  that  I  do  not  reproach  myself. 
But  sharp-sighted  as  you  are,  Lucy,  you  can- 
not but  see  that  this  new  acquaintance  is  not 
quite  a  desirable  one." 

"As  how,  papa?"  said  Lucy,  innocently. 
"  Because  you  think  that  there  may  be  danger 
of  poor  Louisa's  thinking  him  too  agreeable  V 

"There  certainly  may  be  danger  of  that 
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too,  my  dear  child,  yet  that  is  not  precisely 
what  I  mean,  either.  Are  you  not  aware, 
Lucy,  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  the 
feeling  I  have  expressed  ?  Other  reasons,  I 
mean,  for  thinking  the  acquaintance  objection- 
able ?" 

"  No,  papa  !"  replied  Lucy,  gaily,  and  with 
all  the  childish  innocence  of  fourteen.  "I 
don't  see  any  other  reason." 

"I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so,  Lucy; 
and  if  you  speak  seriously,  I  can  assure  you 
that  on  the  present  occasion,  at  least,  you 
have  no  great  reason  to  boast  of  the  sagacity 
on  which  you  are  sometimes  inclined  to  pride 
yourself,"  rejoined  her  father,  yery  gravely. 

« I  am  flure,  papa,  that  if  I  pride  mj*elf 
upon  that,  or  upon  any  thing  else,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it,  because  it  is  so  wicked  to  be  prond 
of  anything.  But  still  I  can't  think  there  k 
any  reason  to  be  frightened  about  this  young 
gentleman,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Gentleman?"  returned  her  father.  "  And 
pray  what  right  have  you  to  call  him  a  gentler 
man?" 
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"  Perhaps  I  Lave  do  right  to  call  him  any 
thimg,"  she  replied.  "  We  have  certainly  no 
authority  but  his  own  for  believing  that  his 
name  is  Harley.     Bat  yet  I  do  believe  it." 

"  His  having  a  card  with  that  name  printed 
upon  it  is  evidence,  though  not  proof,"  said 
Mr.  Selcroft.  "But  does  the  obvious  inti- 
macy that  exists  between  him  and  the  young 
man  who  blew  the  bugle,  in  any  degree  justify 
your  giving  him  the  appellation  of  gentleman  1 
Now,  my  dear,  you  shall  hear  my  opinion 
upon  the  subject  ....  and  it  is  this.  I 
firmly  believe  that  bugle-player  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  domestic  servant/' 

u  I  think  so  too,  papa,"  replied  Lucy. 

u  Then  you  must  be  jesting,  Lucy,  in  saying 
that  you  believe  the  other  to  be  a  gentleman. 
And  considering  that  your  sister  Louisa  has 
walked  off  with  him  in  so  very  familiar  a 
style,  I  really  cannot  think  it  a  subject  for 
jesting.'' 

u  I  am  not  jesting,"  returned  Lucy,  very 
earnestly  ;"  "  and  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is 
not  a  subject  for  jesting,  for  I  am  very  sure 
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indeed,  papa,  that  Mr.  Ilarley  and  Louisa  are 
falling  in  love  with  each  other.  But  my 
notion  about  that  man  who  played  the  bugle, 
and  whom  Mr.  Harley  called  Saunders,  is  very 
different  from  yours,  papa." 

"  And  pray  what  may  your  notion  be,  Miss 
Lucy?  Perhaps  you  may  think  it  right  to 
fall  in  love  with  him  yourself." 

"  No,  papa,"  she  replied,  with  perfect  good 
humour,  "  I  should  not  think  that  right  at  all, 
because  there  is  one  part  of  your  opinion 
about  him  that  I  quite  agree  with  ;  I  think  as 
you  do,  that  he  is  a  servant,  only  I  think  into 
the  bargain  that " 

"  That  what,  Miss  Lucy  ?  That  Mr.  Saun- 
ders may  be  a  very  fitting  friend  for  your 
sister's  lover,  though  not  precisely  a  fitting 
lover  for  yourself?  Is  that  what  you  mean  V 
said  he. 

"  No,  papa.  What  I  mean  is,  that  I  think 
Mr.  Harley  is  his  master,"  she  replied. 

Mr.  Selcroft  stared  at  her,  and  remained 
silent  for  a  moment.  "  What  has  put  that 
into  your  head,  I  wonder?"  he  said  at  last, 
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and  then  added,  without  waiting  for  her 
reply,  "If  that  were  possible,  Lucy,  it  cer- 
tainly would  make  a  very  great  difference,  of 
course,  you  know.  But  you  forget,  my  dear 
child,  the  way  in  which  we  first  saw  him, 
carrying  his  own  strange  wardrobe  strapped 
upon  his  back.  Pray,  how  do  you  account  for 
that?  Do  you  imagine  that  if  this  young 
man  were  his  servant,  he  would  have  left  him 
to  amuse  himself  by  practising  upon  the 
bugle,  instead  of  taking  him  with  him  to  carry 

nr 

"  Taking  him  tmth  him,  papa !  There  it  is, 
you  see.  My  notion  is,  that  Mr.  Henry 
Harley,  who  I  am  quite  sure  is  a  very  romantic 
young  gentleman,  would  greatly  prefer  carry- 
ing a  clean  shirt  or  two  himself,  to  the  being 
accompanied  by  any  servant  in  the  world 
amidst  such  mountains  and  such  valleys  as  we 
saw  yesterday ." 

a  A  very  remarkable  idea  that,  Lucy,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Selcroft,  "very  remarkable,  in- 
deed, and  very  much  like  one  of  your  clever 
hits,  my  dear,  I  must  say.    If  that  were  the 

TOL.  I.  H 
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case  it  certainly  would  make  a  great  differ- 
ence— a  very  material  difference.  If  that 
were  the  case,  you  know,  Lucy,  it  is  very 
likely  that  this  Mr.  Harley  is  the  very  identical 
young  gentleman  whom  the  waiter  said  had 
his  own  horses  here.  Don't  you  think  it 
possible  ?" 

"  Yes,  papa,  very  possible,"  replied  Lucy. 

"  If  so,  my  taking  this  ttte-a-t€te  walk  with 
you  is  perfectly  providential,  Lucy,  and  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  be  grateful  for  the  same  ! 
And  above  all,  my  dear  child,  be  very  careful, 
if  you  should  prove  right  in  this,  not  to  pride 
yourself  upon  your  own  sagacity  ....  If 
you  are  right,  Lucy,  be  very  sure  that  it  is 
the  special  interference  of  providence,  and  to 
doubt  this  would  be  the  height  of  impiety ! 
....  But  tell  me,  my  dear,  what  was  it 
first  put  it  into  your  head  that  the  bugle- 
player  was  our  new  friend's  servant  V} 

Lucy  felt  that  in  order  to  be  both  obedient 
and  consistent,  she  ought  to  have  replied  that 
"  it  was  borne  in  upon  her  mind  ;"  but  though 
she  felt  the  temptation,  she  did  not  yield  to 
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it,  but  gravely  replied,  that  she  believed  it  was 
something  in  Mr.  Harley's  voice  and  general 
manner  which  caused  her  to  think  that  it  was 
more  likely  he  should  be  Mr.  Saunders'  mas- 
ter than  his  companion  and  friend. 

"Providential!"  repeated  Mr.  Selcroft,  fer- 
vently clasping  his  hands,  "  clearly  providen- 
tial r 

"Now,  then,  papa,  will  you  let  me  rest 
upon  this  fallen  tree  for  one  little  minute  V 
.  .  .  .  And  her  father  releasing  her  arm,  she 
sat  down  and  took  off  her  bonnet,  which  was 
a  great  relief,  for  the  weather  was  warm,  the 
hill  steep,  and  the  pace  at  which  his  paternal 
anxiety  had  caused  Mr.  Selcroft  to  walk,  in 
the  hope  of  overtaking  Louisa,  rather  too 
rapid  for  enjoyment. 

But  the  worthy  parent  now  yielded  him- 
self without  scruple  to  the  suggestion  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  and  seating  himself  beside 
her,  turned  his  heated  brow  to  meet  the 
breeze,  and  evidently  enjoyed  the  repose  as 
much  as  she  did. 

u  And  now  there  is  another  thing  you  must 

H  2 
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tell  me,  Lucy,"  he  resumed,  with  more  than 
usual  gaiety  of  manner.  "  What  was  it  put  it 
into  that  busy  little  head  of  yours,  that  these 
two  young  people  who  have  scampered  on 
before  us,  are  falling  in  love  with  each  other, 
as  you  call  it  ?" 

"  One  reason  was  because  they  did  scamper 
on  so,  papa/'  she  replied.  "  Just  look  down 
at  the  steepness  of  the  path  we  have  come  up, 
and  then  just  observe  how  completely  they  are 
out  of  sight  above  our  heads  .  . .  Nothing  but 
falling  in  love,  I  should  think,  could  have  made 
them  so  completely  unconscious  of  the  fatigue  of 
climbing  such  a  mountain  in  the  month  of  July.1' 

"  There  is  something  in  that,  certainly," 
said  her  father,  with  a  smile,  which  made  him 
look  about  ten  years  younger  than  he  had 
done  when  he  set  off  to  follow  his  beautiful 
Louisa. 

"  But,  hark !  somebody  is  calling  to  us,  I 
think  ....  And  the  sound  comes  in  that 
direction,"  pointing  to  the  right;  "but  not 
exactly  above  us." 

Another  call    from  the    quarter  he  had 
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indicated  was  then  distinctly  heard,  and  Lucj 
said,  "  They  are  calling  to  us,  papa !  Had 
you  not  better  answer  them  ?" 

That  Mr.  Selcroft  approved  the  suggestion 
was  made  evident  by  his  immediately  uttering, 
in  a  very  joyous,  friendly  tone  of  voice, 
tt  Holla,  there !  holla  1" 

"Come  on!  This  way!"  was  responded 
in  the  like  amiable  manner,  and  in  about 
three  minutes  the  two  parties  had  joined. 

"  I  know  not  how  we  managed  to  lose  each 
other  so  completely,"  said  Mr.  Harley,  "but 
I  suppose  the  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood 
must  account  for  it.  We  arc  now  within  a 
few  minutes'  walk  of  O'Sullivan's  Waterfall, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  think  it  worth  looking 
at." 

Mr.  Selcroft  was  at  that  moment  in  a  mood 
to  think  everything  worth  looking  at  which 
Mr.  Henry  Harley  wished  to  show  him,  and 
the  whole  party  proceeded,  as  nearly  together 
as  the  rough  character  of  the  ground  would 
permit,  to  the  point  whence  this  pretty  little 
cataract  is  seen  to  the  greatest   advantage; 
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and  on  this  spot  they  all  sat  down  together, 
and  if  the  young  man  had  not  been  too  much 
occupied  by  his  own  feelings  to  hare  any 
leisure  to  speculate  upon  those  of  others,  he 
might  hare  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
very  evident  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  countenance,  voice,  and  general  de- 
meanour of  Mr.  Selcroft  since  he  last  parted 
from  him. 

But  Louisa  was  by  his  side — Louisa,  with 
her  little  hands  clasped  in  ecstasy,  and  her 
eloquent  eyes  now  fixed  on  the  waterfall  and 
its  wild  banks,  and  now  turned  to  his,  that 
she  might  read  there  the  sympathy  which  it 
was  so  delightful  to  witness  and  to  feel — 
Louisa  was  close  beside  him,  and  he  was  very 
nearly  unconscious  of  everything  else. 

But,  perhaps,  no  individual  of  the  party, 
though  it  was  certainly  a  very  happy  one, 
enjoyed  the  whole  thing  more  completely 
than  Lucy.  Though  nobody  talked  openly 
and  vulgarly  about  it,  in  some  way  or  other 
it  was  pretty  well  known  to  all  the  Selcroft 
family,  the  pretty   Louisa  herself  included, 
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that  a  good  marriage  for  her — just  such  a 
marriage  as  Aunt  Smithers  had  made — wa& 
an  event  looked  to,  and  wished  for,  with  no 
trifling  anxiety.  They  did  not  talk  vulgarly, 
either,  about  their  poverty,  but  they  all  and 
each  knew  very  well  that  they  all  and  each 
-wanted  more  money  than  they  had,  and 
though  the  expression  most  in  use  among 
them  was  that  they  trusted  to  Providence 
for  everything,  they  nevertheless  betrayed  a 
sort  of  habittial  anxiety  about  Louisa,  and 
the  admiration  her  beauty  excited,  which 
proved  that  they  trusted  a  little  to  her,  too. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  they  all  really  loved 
her  very  fondly,  and  as  to  Lucy,  her  love  for 
her  seemed  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  various 
affections,  which  altogether,  perhaps,  amounted 
to  a  more  complete  devotion  than  even  that 
of  her  parents.  She  loved  her  as  an  only 
sister,  as  a  faithful  friend,  as  a  pet  to  play 
with  and  caress,  and  the  very  defects  of  the 
gentle  beauty's  character  only  rendered  her 
dearer  to  the  stronger  mind  of  Lucy,  who, 
while  she  managed  her  in  most  matters  as 
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easily  as  if  she  had  been  a  baby,  felt  that 
there  was  confidence,  as  well  as  weakness,  in 
the  manner  in  which  she  suffered  herself  to 
be  led,  and  while  love  cast  out  all  fear  on  one 
side,  it  cast  out  everything  like  contempt  on 
the  other. 

The  grand  affair  of  disposing  of  Louisa  in 
marriage  had  already  caused  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  to  Lucy,  in  more  ways  than  one; 
for,  sometimes,  she  had  been  desperately 
frightened  lest  her  gentle  darling  should  be 
induced  to  accept  some  rich  man  that  she 
did  not  like,  and,  at  others,  she  had  suffered 
from  an  equally  vehement  paroxysm  of  alarm 
lest  she  should  fix  her  fancy  upon  some  poor 
man  that  she  did. 

Nor  were  such  fears  by  any  means  vain 
fears ;  for  Louisa  was  quite  capable  of  doing 
either,  being  of  a  nature  greatly  too  weak 
and  flexible  to  make  any  long  or  efficient 
resistance  to  any  measure  urged  resolutely 
and  perseveringly  upon  her,  and  greatly  too 
tender-hearted  not  to  give  very  reasonable 
ground  to  fear  that  she  might  be  liable  to 
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fall  in  love  with  anybody  who  was  so  amiable 
to  fall  in  love  with  her,  whether  he  were 

rich  as  Uncle  Smithers,  or  as  poor  as  papa's 
curate,  provided  only  that  he  were  young, 
well-looking,  and  tolerably  agreeable. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  why  Lucy  Selcroft  was 
so  much  on  the  alert  upon  the  appearance  of 
such  an  individual  as  Mr.  Henry  Harley  upon 
the  scene,  and  what  the  feelings  had  been 
which  had  so  spurred  her  talents  of  obser- 
vation as  to  enable  her  thus  brilliantly  to 
outrun  her  father  in  the  race  of  discernment 
and  conjecture. 

This  superiority,  however,  did  not  arise  from 
any  deficiency  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
father,  but  from  Lucy's  being  a  woman,  whereas 
he  was  only  a  man ;  and  where  is  the  man  to 
be  found  who  in  such  a  case  can  hope  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  quick  eye,  quick 
intelligence,  and  quick  inference  of  a 
woman? 

And  now  Lucy  very  naturally  felt  proud, 
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as  well  as  happy,  at  perceiving  that  her  con** 
fictions  respecting  the  young  stranger's  position 
in  life  to  which  her  mother-wit  had  brought 
her,  were  at  length  shared  by  her  less  acute 
and  more  suspicious  papa. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


From  this  point  of  the  excursion  everything 
went  on  as  smoothly,  as  gaily,  as  enchantingly 
as  the  heart  of  love  and  youth  could  desire. 
Mr.  Selcroft  led  the  way,  with  his  happy 
daughter,  Lucy,  on  his  arm,  in  returning  to 
the  spot  where  they  had  left  his  tranquil- 
spirited  wife;  but  the  well-behaved,  though 
still  happier  Louisa,  did  not  suffer  her  com- 
panion to  detain  her  very  far  behind,  and  there 
was  only  just  time  enough  for  Mrs.  Selcroft  to 
become  aware  that  her  husband  had  returned 
to  her  in  much  better  health  and  spirits  than 
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when  he  left  her,  before  the  whole  party  now 
assembled  in  front  of  the  scat  she  occupied, 
and  ready  to  escort  her  to  the  pretty  little 
rustic  banquetting-house  which  the  kindly  feel- 
ings of  the  noble  proprietors  of  the  paradise 
permit  all  felicity-hunters  to  use  for  their  feast- 
ings  at  Glena. 

Lucy  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
giving  her  father  one  little  triumphant  smile  on 
perceiving  the  heretofore  obnoxious  Saunders 
busily  employed  in  giving  a  few  last  touches 
to  the  pretty  banquet  which  awaited  them,  but 
though  its  saucy  meaning  was  perfectly  well 
understood,  it  received  only  a  playful  shrug, 
and  a  gay  shake  of  the  head  by  way  of  reproofl 
Had  the  gay  spirits,  and  happy  hopes  of  Mr, 
Selcroft  been  still  at  a  lower  ebb,  he  would 
infallibly  have  taken  alarm  at  the  costly  style 
of  the  repast,  and  have  conceived  some  very 
disagreeable  ideas  as  to  the  probability  of  his 
being  expected  to  pay  at  least  a  portion  of  it. 
But  now  he  "  had  no  such  stuflFin  his  thoughts  f 
the  light  which  the  bright  genius  of  his  daughter 
Lucy  had  let  in  upon  him  fully  sufficed  to  make 
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him  perceive  that  all  that  would  be  required 
of  him  was  that  he  should  say  grace,  and  eat 
as  much  as  he  liked,  without  making  himself 
troublesome  or  obtrusive  in  any  way ;  and  this 
he  did,  accepting,  perhaps  unconsciously,  Rous- 
seau's version  of  the  Christian  law,  "  Faites 
voire  bien,  avec  le  moindre  mal  (Tautrui." 
That  is  to  say,  he  made  an  excellent  repast, 
and  conversed  in  so  lively  a  manner  with  his 
wife  and  his  eldest  daughter  (having  happened 
to  place  himself  between  them)  as  to  interrupt, 
in  the  very  least  possible  degree,  the  low- 
murmured  colloquy  which  was  going  on  between 
Mr.  Harley  and  the  youngest. 

All  this  was  very  delightful ;  but  all  things 
must  fade,  the  brightest  still  the  fleetest,  and 
now  these  happiest  moments  of  the  fair  Louisa'?, 
life  were  waning ;  for  the  sun  was  looking  glo- 
riously red  in  the  west,  and  Saunders  knew 
exactly  how  long  it  took  to  pull  across  the 
lake,  plus  the  number  of  minutes  necessary  for 
packing  the  pic-nicing  elegances  of  the  Vic- 
toria Hotel;  and  so  he  very  bravely  came, 
napkin  in  hand,  behind  the  shoulder  of  his 
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master — for  Henry  Harley  really  was  his 
master — and  whispered  in  his  ear :  "  We 
shall  have  hardly  light  left,  sir,  to  reach  the 
landing." 

Henry  Harley  was  upon  the  whole  a  very 
kind  and  indulgent  master,  but  now  he  turned 
round  sharply,  and  with  a  look  that  was  almost 
fiercely  angry,  to  chide  the  unwelcome  coun- 
sellor, and  he  might  have  spoken  perhaps  as 
fiercely  as  he  looked,  had  he  not  at  the  moment 
happened  to  remember  how  well  the  poor  fel- 
low had  behaved  in  the  affair  of  awakening 
the  echo  under  the  Eagle's  Nest.  For  the 
worthy  Saunders  was  but  a  shy  amateur  per- 
former, and  knew  just  enough  of  the  gay  sci- 
ence to  feel  that  it  ought  not  to  be  treated 
with  any  impertinent  freedoms;  it  had  been 
therefore  sorely  against  his  inclination  that  he 
had  consented  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
established  bugle-player,  who  was  no  where  to 
be  found.  Harley  was  quite  aware  of  this, 
and  he  remembered  it  in  time  to  convert  his 
frown  into  a  smile,  or  something  like  it,  as  he 
replied,  "  I  believe  you  are  right,  Saunders. 
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We  will  be  off  as  soon  as  you  can  collect  jour 
things,  and  stow  them  in  the  boat. 

"  You  hear  what  he  says,  my  dear  sir,"  added 
Harley,  turning  to  Mr.  Selcroft ;  "lam  afraid 
that  in  common  prudence  we  are  bound  to 
listen  to  him,  and  yet  there  is  something  abso- 
lutely tragic  in  turning  away  from  such  a  scene 
as  this  while  the  sun  is  still  above  the  horizon. 
Yes — tragic,  positively  tragic !" 

He  turned  his  eyes  towards  Louisa  as  he 
passionately  uttered  this  rhapsody,  but  instead 
of  the  smile  he  expected,  he  met  a  sweet  sad 
look  from  an  almost  tearful  eye,  and  instantly 
felt  that  what  be  had  uttered  gaily,  she  received 
pathetically. 

It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  describe  pre- 
cisely the  effect  produced  by  this. 

Had  it  happened  from  the  very  fairest  fair 
that  he  had  ever  before  encountered  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  tempted  to  laugh  at  it,  and  at  her.  But 
from  Louisa  Selcroft! — Could  she  be  judged 
by  the  same  standard  that  might  be  applied 
to  any  one  else  1     Was  she  not  too  divinely 
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lovely,  too  angelically  innocent,  to  be  submitted 
to  such  a  test  ?  And  the  rapid  answer  to  this 
rapid  thought  was  breathed  mentally  in  a  most 
fervent  "  No  !"  and  "  Yes  !" 

And  then  the  business  of  departure  com- 
menced, and  one  short  sweet  little  stroll  more 
across  the  lovely  lawn,  a  few  farewell  looks 
ttawn  up^d/f™  the  ^  e,M  i„  to 
world,  to  the  lofty  mountain  which  sheltered 
it,  and  one  deep  tender  sigh  from  a  bosom  that 
rivalled  that  of  the  swan's  in  whiteness;  all 
this  having  been  achieved,  the  party  descended 
to  the  boat  where  the  active  and  efficient 
Saunders  was  already  at  his  post,  everything 
within  his  department  being  admirably  well 
cared  for  and  arranged. 

Had  not  the  moon,  some  two  days  past  her 
prime,  given  her  ever  lovely,  though  already 
waning  light  to  assist  them,  the  forebodings  of 
the  prudent  Mr.  Saunders  would  have  been 
very  literally  fulfilled ;  for  it  was  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  and  of  the  moon  alone,  that  they 
at  length  reached  their  comfortable  hotel. 

The  party  paused  for  a  moment  on  the 
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threshold  of  the  building.  Mrs.  Selcroft  looked 
at  the  moon,  declared  it  was  indescribably 
lovely,  but  declared  also  that  she  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly fatigued  that  she  must  perforce  wish 
them  all  good  night,  and  retire  to  rest. 

The  sigh  with  which  Louisa  replied  to  this, 
was  just  not  quite  inaudible;  but  even  this 
could  not  prevent  the  very  perfectly  gentle- 
manlike Henry  Harley  from  uttering  his  fare- 
well salutation  also.  He  was  going,  he  said, 
to  take  one  of  his  long  moonlight  rambles,  and 
should  probably  not  return  to  the  hotel  till 
they  were  all  sunk  in  deep  repose. 

u  Dream  of  Glena!"  he  said,  addressing 
himself  in  a  little  sotto  voce  to  Louisa.  "  I 
shall  dream  of  it  whether  sleeping  or  waking !" 

And  having  said  this  in  a  manner  that  was 
intelligible  at  least  to  one,  he  darted  away  and 
soon  placed  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  distance 
and  of  shadow  between  them. 

Almost  any  one  may  imagine  pretty  accu- 
rately the  train  of  thought  into  which  Louisa 
Selcroft  fell  after  his  departure.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  divine  how  freely,  to  herself  at  least, 
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she  acknowledged  that  the  events  of  that  day 
had  decided  the  destiny  of  her  life ! 

How  far  his  destiny  might  be  affected  by 
it,  she  dared  not  even  venture  to  imagine. 
Hope  whispered  a  multitude  of  flattering  tales, 
to  all  of  which,  with  the  prettiest  lack  of  wis- 
dom in  the  world,  she  pretended  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear;  but  the  warm  cheek  and  the  throbbing 
bosom  bore  witness  that,  whatever  the  conduct 
of  Henry  Harley  had  been  during  the  happy 
hours  of  that  eventful  day,  it  had  not  been  such 
as  to  leave  her  in  possession  of  as  much  tran- 
quillity of  mind  and  ease  of  heart  as  she  had 
enjoyed  before  he  crossed  her  path. 

This  state  of  mind  is  so  very  ordinary  a 
result  of  one  of  those  parties  of  pleasure  which 
bring  youths  and  damsels  together  with  every 
imaginable  temptation  and  convenience  for 
falling  in  love,  that  the  merest  novice  in  such 
matters  may  very  easily  guess  how  it  fared 
with  poor  pretty  Louisa,  without  any  assistance 
of  mine. 

But  its  effect  upon  Henry  was  not  altogether 
so  obvious.      That  he  too  had  fallen  vehe- 
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mently  in  love,  is  quite  certain,  but  there  were 
cmt-of-the-way  depths  and  corners  in  his  cha- 
racter which  were  not  so  easily  reached  and 
pervaded  by  any  sentiment  as  was  the  whole 
heart  and  soul  of  his  fair  companion. 

It  was  with  a  rapid  step  and  a  throbbing 
pttise  that  he  now  separated  himself  from  the 
beautiful  girl  who  had  thus  suddenly  inspired 
him  with  a  fit  of  the  passion  called  love,  and 
as  he  moved  off,  a  sort  of  broad  general  con- 
viction rested  on  his  mind  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  his  happiness  that  lie  should 
become  her  husband  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

If  Louisa  could  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  all  that  was  passing  in  his  mind  as  he 
thus  strode  away  from  her ;  could  she  have 
known  all  the  passionate  thoughts  which 
caused  his  heart  to  beat  as  again  and  again  he 
murmured  her  name  to  the  breeze,  she  would 
not  only  have  been  perfectly  satisfied,  but  she 
would  have  almost  denied  the  possibility  that 
Heaven  itself  could  make  her  more  so. 

But  could  Lucy  in  like  manner  have  been 
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made  to  read  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
she  might  have  been  less  completely  contented 
thereby.  She  would  have  seen  an  immensity 
of  tender  love,  and  would  have  greatly  de- 
lighted to  find  it  there ;  but  she  would  have 
liked  this  love  better  still  had  it  not  so  often 
told  itself  that  it  was  irresistible.  And  she 
would  have  preferred  his  not  reiterating  to 
himself  the  sort  of  petulant  declaration  that 
nothing  on  earth  could  be  so  contemptible,  so 
childishly  absurd,  as  for  a  man  to  persuade 
himself  that  the  woman  he  married  ought  to 
be  a  thing  made  on  purpose  for  him  ; — that 
beautiful,  heavenly  beautiful,  as  tenderness 
was,  she  must  not  be  an  atom  too  tender ;  and 
that  a  single  sigh  de  trop  might  be  cause 
sufficient  to  justify  the  resigning  all  the  sweetest 
hopes  and  fondest  wishes  that  could  warm  the 
heart  of  man,  lest,  forsooth,  he  might  per- 
chance at  some  moment  find  a  tender  tear 
where  he  looked  for  a  playful  smile!  Lucy 
might  not  have  liked  his  being  so  angry  with 
himself  for  something  or  other  that  he  had 
taken  into  his  head,  and  wished  to  get  out 
of  it. 
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But  whatever  Lucy  might  think  of  it,  no 
man  could  show  more  plainly  legible  signs  of 
being  tremendously  in  love  than  Henry  HarJey 
did  upon  the  present  occasion.  tOne  minute 
he  walked  as  fast  as  his  active  limbs  could 
carry  him  ;  and  the  next  as  slowly  as  it  was 
well  possible  to  move,  if  he  moved  at  all. 
Now  he  murmured  her  name  in  accents  as 
tender  as  those  of  the  nightingale  when  she 
answers  to  the  call  of  her  mate ;  and  anon 
his  closed  lips  and  firm-set  teeth  bore  witness 
to  an  intensity  of  purpose  which  was  to  baffle 
and  defy  every  species  of  opposition,  let  it 
come  from  what  quarter  it  might. 

He  had  borrowed  at  least  two  moon-lit 
hours  from  the  night  for  the  purpose  of  indulg- 
ing himself  in  these  amatory  exercises,  before 
it  ever  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  better  turn 
round,  walk  home  again,  and  go  to  bed  ;  and 
even  when  this  idea  did  at  length  suggest  itself, 
it  was  not  listened  to  graciously ;  for  instead 
of  yielding  to  it  at  once,  which  he  certainly 
would  have  done  had  he  been  in  a  more 
rational  frame  of  mind,  he  sprung  over  a  stile 
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by  the  road-side,  and  began  following  a  path 
which,  far  from  leading  to  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
conducted  him  to  the  side  of  a  beautiful  little 
waterfall,  wth  which  he  was  well  acquainted. 

Beside  this  waterfall  he  sat  himself  down 
rery  deliberately,  though  he  had  already  heard 
the  Killarney  clock  strike  twelve,  in  the  hope 
that  the  monotone  sweetness  of  its  murmuring, 
to  which  he  had  often  listened  with  delight, 
might  soothe  the  overwrought  excitement 
which  was  beginning  to  make  him  feel  feverish 
and  ill  at  ease. 

The  experiment  answered  better  than  he 
expected,  or  perhaps  than  he  intended  it 
should  do  ...  .  For  it  recalled  to  him  the 
image  of  the  one  only  very  poor  and  very 
dear  relative  that  fate  had  left  him ;  it  recalled 
to  him,  by  some  link  of  memory,  the  thought 
of  his  sister  Fanny,  which,  greatly  contrary  to 
custom,  had  not  yet  entered  his  head  since  the 
eventful  moment  in  which  he  had  first  beheld 
Louisa  Selcroft. 

His  sister  Fanny  was  five  years  his  senior, 
but  nevertheless  the  affection  between  them 
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was  perhaps  as  perfect  as  it  was  possible  for 
human  affection  to  be.  Their  love  was  made 
up  of  all  that  could  make  attachment  a  source 
of  lasting  happiness;  it  was  warm,  tender, 
and  enduring ;  it  was  founded  on  mutual 
admiration  and  mutual  esteem,  and  had  that 
closer  cement  still,  which  may  be  called 
genuine  liking,  or  in  loftier  language  sympathy, 
and  without  which  not  all  the  love  in  the 
world,  let  it  be  of  what  species  it  may,  can  be 
perfect. 

"  Will  Fanny  like  her  V  was  the  question 
that  suddenly  suggested  itself  to  Henry,  as  the 
thought  of  his  sister  recurred  to  him ;  and  this 
mental  question  was  accompanied  by  a  strange 
tingling  of  the  cheeks,  of  which  he  was  only 
so  far  conscious  as  to  make  him  feel  that  the 
question  was  a  very  important  one. 

The  next  movement,  however,  was  a 
paroxysm  of  very  noble  indignation  against  him- 
self for  doubting  it.  "  How  can  she  help 
liking  her  ?"  he  murmured,,  in  a  tone  of  per- 
fect disgust  at  his  own  folly  and  want  of  con- 
fidence.    "  How  can  such  an  admirable  being 
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as  Fanny  fail  to  like  and  love  such  an  angel 
as  Louisa?  ....  Of  course  she  will  like 
her." 

And  having  satisfied  his  lover-conscience  by 
pronouncing  this  loud  enough  for  all  the  wood 
and  water  nymphs  of  the  region  to  hear  him, 
he  became  more  composed,  and  permitted 
himself  to  think  quietly  of  his  sister  Fanny, 
without  fancying  that  by  doing  so  he  was 
false  to  his  tender  love. 

But  the  clock  of  Killarney  had  struck  one 
before  he  had  disentangled  himself  from  a 
long  rambling  sort  of  disquisition  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  his  sister  Fanny's  intellectual 
faculties.  He  had  never  amused  himself  in 
this  way  before.  Henry  Harley  was  only 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  at  this  age,  five 
years  of  seniority  in  a  sister  tends  to  check 
any  very  critical  examination  of  her  abilities, 
especially  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  this  elder 
sister  happens  to  be  a  woman  of  acknowledged 
talent.  But  now,  unfortunately  for  the  beau- 
tiful Louisa,  he  took  it  into  his  head  not  only 
to  meditate  upon  the  brilliant  faculties  of  his 
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sister  Fanny,  but  upon  their  peculiar  nature. 
Fanny  Harley  was  good,  kind,  charitable,  and 
affectionate ;  but  she  was  keenly  observant, 
nevertheless,  and  though  no  human  being  could 
be  less  likely  to  oppress  a  fellow-creature  by 
exhibiting  superiority  of  any  kind,  it  was  not 
in  her  power  to  remain  insensible  to  folly. 

This  was  a  real  misfortune  to  her,  for  this 
unlucky  keenness  of  perception  often  forced 
her  to  be  in  some  sort  a  hypocrite,  or  else  to 
betray  distaste  and  unkind  avoidance  towards 
persons  who,  as  she  often  said  and  often 
thought,  might  deserve  a  higher  place  than 
herself  in  the  scale  of  morally  responsible 
beings,  yet  in  whose  society  she  was  con- 
scious of  no  feeling  more  amiable  than  ennui 
But  her  brother  Henry  judged  her  more 
leniently  than  she  judged  herself,  for  he  saw 
no  sin  in  being  tired  by  what  was  tiresome  ; 
but  once  and  again  his  conscious  cheeks  rose 
tingled,  as  he  asked  himself  during  the  pro- 
found solitude  of  that  midnight  meditation, 
whether  Louisa  Selcroft  and  Fanny  Harley 
were  likely  to  love  each  other  as  sisters  ? 
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The  train  of  thoughts  which  chased  each 
other  through  his  brain  as  he  half  sat  and  half 
lay  in  the  moonshine  beside  that  cataract, 
varied  strangely  in  their  complexion  as  they 
passed  along.  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  lover-like  pathos  and  tender  sentiment,  he 
laughed  as  he  thought  of  Fanny's  mode  of 
contemplating  all  ultra-demonstrations  of  ex- 
cessive sensibility,  and  then,  ere  his  white 
teeth  had  ceased  to  gleam  in  the  moonbeams, 
he  was  slapping  his  brow  with  his  open  palm 
in  all  the  vehemence  of  self-reproach  for  the 
base  ingratitude  which  made  him  smile  at  the 
tenderness  of  which  he  was  himself  the  object. 

And  thus  he  went  on,  sometimes  resigning 
himself  wholly  to  the  "  sweet  passion  of  love," 
and  sometimes  reluctantly  confessing  to  his 
heart  that  not  even  Louisa  herself,  not  even 
Louisa  with  all  her  matchless  beauty  and  all 
her  touching  tenderness,  could  atone  to  him  for 
anything  like  annoyance  on  the  part  of  his 
sister,  and  still  less  perhaps  for  anything  like 
contempt  for  the  choice  he  had  made. 

After  he  had  confessed  this  very  distressing 
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truth  to  his  heart,  he  began  to  feel  both  sleepy 
and  cold.  It  was  in  truth  a  miserably  prosaic 
termination  to  all  the  poetical  ecstacy  of  the 
day,  and  he  felt  angry,  not  only  with  himself, 
but  with  his  distant  and  unconscious  sister 
also,  for  haying  come  across  so  beautiful  a 
mion,  and  extinguished  it  with  the  heavy 
touch  of  common  sense. 

Fortunately  for  his  tranquillity  at  the  mo- 
ment, however,  his  fatigue,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  had  so  effectually  crushed  all  vanity,  as 
well  as  all  romance  within  him,  that  as  he 
walked  home  to  the  hotel,  he  never  once 
reproached  himself  with  the  mischief  he  might 
have  been  doing  to  the  young  lady's  peace 
of  mind,  the  end  of  every  reflection  as  he 
trudged  along  being,  "  The  truth  is,  that  I  am 
not  old  enough  as  yet  to  think  of  marriage ; 
—  this  young  stranger  is  a  most  beautiful 
creature,  certainly,  but  that  is  no  reason  that  I 
should  risk  her  happiness  and  my  own  too, 
not  to  mention  the  probable  misery  to  poor 
Fanny,  by  running  blindfold  into  a  connexion 
of  which  the  only  certain  feature  is  its  dura- 
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bility.     I  must  think  longer  about  it  before  I 
take  so  important,  so  irrevocable  a  step." 

And  in  this  subdued  and  reasonable  mood 
he  re-entered  the  Victoria  Hotel  at  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  the  aid  of  the 
watchful  and  not  a  little  frightened  Saunders, 
but  not  till  he  was  sufficiently  exhausted,  both 
in  body  and  mind,  to  cause  him  to  drop  into  a 
profound  sleep  the  moment  he  laid  his  head 
upon  the  pillow. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


It  waa  still  an  hour  or  two  before  there  was 

• 

any  chance  of  his  waking,  when  Mr.  Selcroft, 
who  on  that  morning  rose  as  much  before  his 
usual  time,  as  Henry  Harley  slept  beyond  it, 
gently  descended  the  stairs,  and  rambled  out 
into  the  stable-yard.  There  was,  upon  most 
ordinary  occasions  a  great  deal  of  kindness 
and  amenity  in  the  countenance  and  manner 
of  Mr.  Selcroft,  and  upon  most  ordinary  occa- 
sions this  aspect  and  manner  obtained  for  him 
much  civility  in  return ;  here  and  there,  indeed, 
he  met  with  a  rough,  restive  spirit  who  repaid 
his  gentle  smile  by  a  look  of  suspicion  and  a 
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surly  grunt  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Too  civil  by 
half/'  but  this  was  by  uo  means  common. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  it  was  to 
a  spirit  of  this  rough  order  that  he  addressed 
himself  as  he  paused  in  his  progress  through 
the  yard,  to  look  at  a  very  handsome  mare 
that  was  gently  submitting  herself  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  curry-comb. 

"That's  a  very  fine  animal  you  have  got 
there,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Selcroft. 

The  man  gave  him  considerably  less  than 
half  a  look  in  reply,  and  continued  his  opera- 
tion in  silence. 

"  Who  does  she  belong  to  ?"  he  added,  in  a 
tone  of  great  affability. 

"  To  her  master/'  replied  the  persevering 
curry-comber,  beginning  to  utter  the  peculiar 
whistle  which  usage  has  appropriated  to  the 
process. 

"  She  belongs  to  Mr.  Harley,  sir,"  said  the 
bugle-player  of  the  Eagle's  Nest,  with  great 
civility,  and  stepping  forward  from  the  door  of 
the  stable  as  he  spoke. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Saunders,"  said  the 
reverend  gentleman  with  very  amiable  con- 
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descension ;  "  I  hope  you  are  not  the  worse  for 
your  exertions  in  our  favour  yesterday  %  You 
really  play  the  bugle  admirably." 

u  Yo*  are  very  kind,  sir,"  replied  the  man, 
u  but  I  don't  play  well  enough  to  do  what  I 
attempted  yesterday,  and  I  would  not  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  try,  only  just  to  please 
my  master,  who  was  so  set  upon  it." 

u  I  suspect,  my  good  friend,  that  you  have 
more  musical  talent  than  you  give  yourself 
credit  for. — However,  I  can  perfectly  well 
understand  that  any  one  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Harley  would  find  it  difficult  to  refuse  any- 
thing he  asked,"  said  Mr.  Selcroft;  adding, 
after  the  interval  of  a  few  seconds,  "  Have 
you  lived  with  him  long,  Mr.  Saunders  % " 

"  Only  since  he  come  of  age,  sir,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  And  from  his  appearance,  I  presume  that 
is  no  very  long  term  V9  rejoined  Mr.  Selcroft, 
with  a  sort  of  enquiring  smile. 

"Just  two  years,  sir,  and  a  week  or  two 
over/'  returned  Saunders. 

"  His  taking  you  at  that  particular  time 
was  a  compliment,  Mr.  Saunders,  for  it  seems 
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as  if  he  had  chosen  you  as  soon  as  he  had 
the  power  of  choosing  anything,**  said  the 
clergyman.  The  footman  made  a  smiling  bow 
in  reply,  and  seemed  to  be  well  pleased*  by  the 
observation. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  have  known 
some  of  your  master's  family,  Saunders.  He 
inherits  a  tolerably  large  property,  doesn't  he, 
in  the  North  of  England  V9 

"  My  master  owns  the  finest  estate  in  the 
county/'  replied  the  man,  "  but  it  isn't  rightly 
in  the  North;  I  think,  sir,  'tis  in  Somerset- 
shire, not  but  what  he  has  other  estates  besides, 
and  it  may  be  that  some  of  them  may  lie 
right  away  northward;  but  for  that  I  can't 
engage  to  say,  because  I  have  never  been 
there." 

"  Yes,  I  am  pretty  sure  I  am  not  mistaken ; 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  property  I  speak  of 
is  in  the  north.  But  I  shall  know  in  a 
moment,  Mr.  Saunders,  if  you  will  tell  me 
what  the  family  consist  of.  Are  there  many 
younger  children  V  said  Mr.  Selcroft. 

"  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  the  sort.  So  if  your 
acquaintance  was  one  of  a  large  family,  it 
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could  not  be  my  master,  or  any  one  belonging 
to  him,  for  all  the  relations  I  ever  heard  of 
▼as  one  sister,  and  not  a  younger  sister  either ; 
for  according  to  what  the  housekeeper  says  she 
is  fire  years  older,  though  she  don't  look  it. 
She  is  a  very  handsome  young  lady." 

u  They  must  be  rather  too  young  to  keep 
house  together,  I  should  think  V  said  the 
beautiful  Louisa's  persevering  father. 

"  They  havn't  never  kept  house  together  as 
yet,  sir/'  replied  Saunders,  with  an  air  of 
rather  oflfended  dignity ;  "  for  the  aunt,  Lady 
Frances  Monkton,  has  always  been  at  Harley 
Court  whenever  my  master  has  had  his  sister 
there,  since  the  death  of  their  mother,  Lady 
Jane." 

Mr.  Selcroft  was  now  pretty  well  satisfied 
as  to  the  position  of  the  young  man  upon 
whose  heart  his  daughter  Louisa  had  made  so 
evident  an  impression  as  to  make  it  imperative 
upon  him,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  learn  who 
and  what  he  was ;  and  having  thus  ably  per- 
formed this  truly  paternal  task,  he  re-entered 
the  pleasant  sitting-room  allotted  to  his  family, 
benignly  smiling  upon   them  all,  and  in  so 
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evidently  happy  a  frame  of  mind,  that  Lucy 
felt  she  could  not  take  a  fitter  opportunity  for 
proposing  a  plan  upon  which  herself  and  her 
petted  Louisa  had  set  their  hearts. 

Their  new  acquaintance,  Mr.  Harley,  had 
repeatedly  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  their 
rambles  yesterday,  the  beauties  of  Muchross 
Abbey,  and  the  charmingly  romantic  aspect  of 
its  cloisters  and  venerable  burying-ground. 
This  was  quite  enough  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
another  delightful  excursion,  and  though  Louisa 
did  not  quite  think  in  her  heart  that  Henry 
Harley  meant  to  leave  Killarney  so  very,  very 
soon,  she  did  not  scruple,  during  their  late  and 
early  consultations  on  the  subject,  to  use  the 
possibility  of  his  doing  so  as  an  argument  to 
induce  Lucy  to  commence  the  attack  upon 
papa  as  early  as  possible. 

Never  certainly  was  such  an  attack  made 
under  more  favourable  circumstances ;  in  truth 
the  consent  was  given  before  it  was  asked,  for 
Mr.  Selcroft  had  most  decidedly  made  up  his 
mind,  before  he  entered  the  breakfast-room, 
that  the  sun  must  not  set  on  that  auspicious 
day  till  it  had  lighted  them  to  the  examination 
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of  other  groves  and  streams  as  redolent  of 
beauty  and  of  lore,  as  those  which  they  had 
visited  yesterday. 

Nor  was  it  merely  because  he  wished  to 

indulge  his  beloved  children  with  a  repetition 

of  the  delights  they  had  appeared  so  keenly  to 

enjoy  on  the  preceding  day,  that  he  was  thus 

desirous  that  some  such  excursion  should  take 

place.     It  had  been  the  avowed  purpose  and 

intention  of  all  the  Selcroft  family,  that  this 

long-wished  for  Irish  tour  should  be  achieved 

with  as  much  economy  in  all  respects,  as  could 

be  made,  consistent  with  comfort ;  and  they 

bad  hitherto,  one  and  all  of  them,  adhered  to 

this  purpose  with  very   laudable   constancy. 

But  Mr.  Selcroft  felt  that  the  circumstances  in 

which  they  were  now  placed,  loudly  demanded 

a  relaxation    of    their    economical    system. 

Though  the  possessor  of  a  Harley  Court,  and 

the  son  of  a  Lady  Jane,  might  walk  along 

highways  and  byeways  with  a  knapsack  on  his 

ibouWers  without  laying  himself  open  to  any 

tone  imputation  than  that  of  caprice,  the 

necessity  of  attending  to  appearances  in  the 

case  of   pretty   young   ladies,  was   still  as 

k  2 
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stringent  as  in  days  of  grandmother  etiquette. 
Mr.  Selcroft  had  muttered  something  ere  the 
party  separated  on  the  preceding  night,  as  to 
who  was  the  proper  person  to  apply  about  the 
price  of  the  boat,  upon  which  Henry  Harley 
answered  that,  for  the  time  being,  the  boat 
was  his,  and  that  he  flattered  himself  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  assure  Mr.  Selcroft  that  no 
circumstance  could  so  greatly  have  increased 
the  value  of  its  possession  in  his  eyes,  as  its 
haying  procured  for  him  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness of  receiving  such  guests  as  those  who 
had  occupied  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

Nothing  more,  therefore,  could  be  said 
about  the  boat  or  the  banquet ;  but  the  careful 
father  at  once  determined  that  his  beautiful 
Louisa,  and  her  family,  should  not  appear  to 
the  eyes  of  Henry  Harley,  Esq.,  of  Harley 
Court,  who  was  decidedly  the  grandson  of  an 
earl,  if  not  of  a  marquis  or  a  duke,  in  formd 
pauperis.  Some  sort  of  invitation  must,  coute 
qui  coute,  be  given  to  him  in  return,  and  the 
scheme  which  the  young  ladies  now  proposed 
for  this  day's  amusement  offered  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  doing  it. 
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It  really  would  hare  been  a  pleasure  for 
any  good-natured  person  to  have  witnessed 
the  sweet  yielding  smile,  and  to  have  heard 
the  fond  endearing  voice,  with  which  Mr. 
Selcroft  delivered  his  benignant  answer  to  his 
fcippj  children. 

"It  is  never  an  easy  task,  dear  ones,  to 
deny  you  any  thing,"  he  said ;  "  but  here, 
under  this  beauteous  sky,  methinks  it  would 
be  impossible !"  Lucy  looked  in  her  father's 
face  for  a  moment,  but  then  feeling  herself 
too  much  disposed  to  laugh  to  suit  the  senti- 
mental tone  of  his  address,  she  darted  off  to  a 
window,  and  throwing  up  the  sash,  leant  out, 
as  if  to  enjoy  by  anticipation  the  luxury  of 
the  delicious  atmosphere  in  which  they  were 
to  pass  the  day.  But  Louisa,  despite  all  her 
happiness,  and  her  very  reasonable  hope  that, 
by  some  means  or  other,  the  adored  com- 
panion of  yesterday  would  be  the  adored 
companion  of  to-day,  looked  innocently  into 
her  father's  face,  with  an  expression  that  had 
a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  it,  for  she  thought 
how  often  her  poor  papa  must  have  been 
made  unhappy  by  being  asked  for  so  many 
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things  in  the  way  of  finery,  which  either  from 
piety  or  poverty  he  had  been  obliged  to 
refuse!  And  he,  dear  man!  finding  it  so 
very  difficult  all  the  time ! 

"  I  want  your  opinion,  my  love,"  resumed 
Mr.  Selcroft,  addressing  his  wife;  "I  want 
your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety,  the  necessity 
I  might  almost  say,  of  our  asking  this  young 
stranger,  this  Mr.  Henry  Harley,  to  join  us 
in  our  excursion  to-day.  Do  you  think  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  it  ?" 

"  Do  you  wish  to  avoid  it,  my  dear  ¥'  re- 
turned Mrs.  Selcroft,  with  one  of  those  irre- 
sistible impulses  of  sincerity  which  occa- 
sionally made  her  say  such  very  awkward 
things  to  her  husband. 

But  being  as  sensitive  as  she  was  thought- 
less, she  saw  in  a  moment  that  she  had  made 
a  blunder,  and  good-humouredly  added,  "I 
do  assure  you,  my  dear,  that,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  think  him  very  gentlemanlike 
and  very  agreeable,  and  he  really  did  so  much 
for  us  yesterday,  that  I  think  we  are  bound 
to  do  a  little  for  him  to-day." 

This  set  everything  right,  and  precisely  in 
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a  proper  point  of  view,  for  doing  which  Mrs. 
Selcroft  possessed  an  admirable  facility,  arising 
partly,  perhaps,  from  habit,  for  she  was  often 
called  upon  to  practise  it.     Sometimes  indeed 
skew  far  forgot  herself,  or  rather  her  posi- 
tion, as  the  sworn-to-be-obedient  wife  of  a 
man  who  often  required  the  practice  of  such 
a  faculty  in  his  helpmate,  sometimes  she  would 
so  far  forget  herself  as  to  suffer  a  gleam  of 
genuine  truth  to  flash  athwart  the  carefully 
arranged  demijour  of  her  husband's  exemplary 
statements  of  facts  and  motives;   but  such 
faults  were  always  as  promptly  atoned  for  as 
hastily  committed,  and  for  the  most  part  she 
kept  the  spirit  of  truth,  which  was  an  essential 
part  of  her  nature,  poor  lady,   as   carefully 
concealed  in  her  heart,  as  an  incendiary  keeps 
his  dark  lantern  in  his  bosom.     In  short,  Mrs. 
Selcroft  was  well  fitted  to  enter  Heaven  as 
an    excellent  woman;   but    as   long    as   she 
remained  on  earth,  she   had    no    chance    of 
being    anything    more    than     an     excellent 


No  sooner  had  the  amiable  and  always  well- 
behaved  Mr.  Selcroft,  received  this  sanction, 
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than  he  opened  his  little  travelling  writing- 
desk,  and  wrote  the  following  note : — 

"  Dear  Sib, — The  weather  still  continues 
so  invitingly  bright  that  we  again  purpose 
spending  the  day  alfresco.  Will  yon,  if  not 
otherwise  engaged,  join  ns  in  an  excursion  to 
Muchross  ? 

"  Believe  me  faithfully  yours, 

"  William  Selcboft ." 

The  bell  was  rung,  the  note  sent,  and  the 
subjoined  reply  returned  with  as  little  delay 
possible  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — It  will  give  me  great  plea- 
sure to  join  your  party.  I  will  attend  you 
on  horseback,  and  hold  myself  in  readiness  to 
start  at  any  hour  you  will  name. 

"  I  remain  faithfully  yours, 

"Henry  Barley." 

And  was  it  really  with  great  pleasure  that 
Henry  Harley  accepted  such  an  invitation, 
after  all  his  night  thoughts  beside  the  waterfall ! 
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Yes.  This  answer  may  be  received  with  the 
most  implicit  confidence  as  perfectly  true. 
Not  even  Mrs.  Selcroft  herself  could  speak 
•with  greater  sincerity  were  she  to  become,  by 
some  dreadful  calamity,  a  widow.  Neverthe- 
less there  was  not  one  of  those  night  thoughts 
beside  the  waterfall  which  had  either  been 
forgotten  or  disavowed  by  the  morning  thoughts 
of  Henry  Harley.  He  still  felt  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  his  dearly  beloved 
sister  Fanny,  and  his  passionately  admired 
Louisa  Selcroft,  would  suit  each  other  as 
sisters.  He  still  felt  it  was  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  tone  of  the  angel-faced 
Louisa's  mind  was  in  such  perfect  unison  with 
hi*  own,  as  to  promise  such  sweet  harmony 
between  them  through  life,  as  would  insure 
the  happiness  of  both. 

He  had,  indeed,  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
goodness,  the  gentleness,  the  tenderness  of  her 
character,  but  the  result  of  all  was  the  con- 
viction that  his  attachment  to  her  had  come 
too  suddenly  upon  him  to  be  trusted,  and 
that  he  owed  it  as  much  to  her  as  to  himself 
to  keep   clear  of  everything  approaching  a 
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declaration  till  time  and  opportunity  had  made 
them  better  acquainted  with  the  most  essen- 
tial, jet  least  obvious  points  of  character  in 
each  other. 

But  none  of  these  wise  thoughts,  and  wise 
they  were,  and  wise  he  knew  them  to  be,  in 
any  way  interfered  with  his  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  the  very  charming  family 
whom  chance  had  thrown  in  his  way,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  really  with  great  pleasure  that 
Henry  Harley  accepted  the  invitation. 

Mr.  Selcroft  was  exceedingly  anxious  just 
now  to  spend  as  little  money  as  possible  ;  for, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  was  rather  "  hard  up,* 
in  consequence  of  his  having  permitted  a 
Fancy  Fair,  for  "  the  circulation  of  evange- 
lical Church  of  England  sermons  among  our 
African  settlements/'  to  be  held  in  his  garden 
the  preceding  year. 

The  fair  itself  indeed  was  a  pic-nic  fair, 
the  expenses  being  borne  in  common  by  all 
the  subscribers  to  the  African  Evangelical  As- 
sociation Fund ;  but  he  had  been  tempted  by  the 
report  of  a  promised  visit  from  a  serious  un- 
married young  baronet,  to  indulge  Louisa  with 
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a  most  becoming  but  rather  expensive  dress. 
For  the  same  reason,  too,  he  had  been  guilty  of 
still  greater  imprudence,  of  giving  sit-down 
refreshments  in  a  marquee  on  the  lawn,  also 
at  his  own  expense. 

He  was,  however,  spared  the  mortification 
of  seeing  his  hopes  disappointed,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  deficiency  in  the  attractions  of 
his  daughter;  for  the  serious  baronet  never 
came  at  all,  and,  therefore,  could  not  fall  in 
love  with  her. 

But>  nevertheless,  these  expenses  had  been 
very  vexatious,  as  well  as  very  inconvenient 
to  him;  and  though  he  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  let  his  parsonage-house  to  a  summer 
tenant,  (without  which  indeed  he  never  would 
hare  indulged  in  the  present  excursion,)  he 
was  still  bent  upon  preserving  a  very  strict 
economy. 

But  he  paused  not  a  moment  now  in  medi- 
tating upon  the  possibility  of  escaping  from 
the  unknown  expenses  of  a  Victoria  diner  stir 
fkrbe.  "  It  must  be  done,"  was  his  first,  his 
krt,  his  only  thought,  as  he  perused  the  note 
tf  Mr.  Harley,  and  without  uttering  one  single 
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word  in  the  way  of  consultation,  either  to  his 
wife  or  to  Lucy,  a  portable  dinner  for  five  was 
ordered,  and  a  car  also ;  his  decision  of  pur- 
pose, and  courage  of  execution,  being  sus- 
tained by  the  recollection  of  the  many  sacri- 
fices made,  and  risks  run  by  his  ever-to-be- 
respected  parents,  before  the  marriage  of  his 
sister  Smithers  was  accomplished. 

Louisa  half  longed  for,  and  half  dreaded, 
the  first  glance  of  Henry's  eye  at  the  moment 
of  meeting.  The  last  she  had  received  from 
him  had  been  so  very  tender,  that  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  the  next  should  equal  it, 
and  if  it  did  not,  she  was  quite  sure,  as  she 
told  her  sister  Lucy,  that  she  must  die.  And, 
by  a  feeling  not  quite  sympathetic,  Henry 
Harley  too  dreaded  the  first  glance.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  had  made  love,  though  he 
had  not  spoken  it,  and  there  was  more  of  fear 
than  of  hope  perhaps,  in  the  anxiety  he  felt, 
as  to  whether  she  would  tell  him  by  that  first 
glance  that  she  remembered  it  all. 

Nothing  would  have  been  so  fatal  to  Louisa's 
interest,  for  nothing  would  have  put  him  so 
much  upon  his  guard  as  her  raising  her  soft 
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heaven-tinted  eyes  to  his,  with  the  same  ex- 
pression as  beamed  from  them  when  he  mur- 
mured to  her  his  last  farewell  on  the  preceding 
night.  But  she  escaped  this  danger  by  the 
rery  intensity  of  the  feeling  that  he  trembled 
to  encounter.  Poor  Louisa  was  too  much  in 
earnest  to  be  at  leisure  to  let  her  eyes  say  any 
thing  but  the  exact  truth,  and  as  she  was 
much  more  anxious  to  discover  his  feelings 
than  to  express  her  own,  she  gazed  into  his 
face  with  an  innocent  look  of  inquiry  that 
completely  put  him  out.  It  was  exactly,  he 
thought,  such  a  look  as  she  might  have  bestowed 
upon  him,  had  she  been  anxious  about  his 
health,  and  wished  to  know  if  he  had  rested 
irelL 

He  remembered  how  he  had  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  had  not  a  doubt 
that  he  was  looking  paler  than  usual,  and  that 
she  perceived  it.  There  was  nothing  alarming 
in  this,  however,  and  it  put  him  at  his  ease  at 
once. 

On  arriving  at  Muchross,  the  party  fell  into 
the  same  order  of  march  as  on  the  preceding 
&j;  Mr.  Selcroft,  by  giving  one  arm  to  his 
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wife,  and  the  other  to  his  eldest  daughter,  left 
the  poor  little  cadette  to  the  charge  of  any 
one  who  would  hare  the  kindness  to  take 
care  of  her. 

There  are  few  spots  perhaps  more  likely  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  tender  feelings,  than 
the  old  cloisters  and  picturesque  burying 
ground  of  Muchross.  The  whole  scene  is 
solemn,  but,  despite  all  its  memorials  of  the 
dead,  it  is  still  more  redolent  of  romance  than 
of  gloom,  and  the  imagination  is  more  on  the 
alert  to  trace  the  history  of  the  past,  than  to 
quail  before  the  relics  of  its  denizens,  and  the 
tone  and  colouring  of  the  whole  scene  is  even 
more  beautiful  than  it  is  melancholy. 

And  then  there  are  so  many  individual 
objects  which  demand  and  deserve  examina- 
tion, that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  any 
party  together,  however  much  they  might 
wish  to  be  so ;  for  one  will  be  called  here,  and 
another  there,  till  at  last  any  two  who  do  not 
happen  to  find  it  necessary  to  go  in  different 
directions,  are  pretty  sure  of  finding  them- 
selves alone  together,  without  the  least  effort 
on  their  own  part  to  produce  such  a  result.  - 
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Lacy  was  an  indefatigable  climber,  and  very 
toon  after  they  had  entered  the  interesting 
precincts  of  Muchross  Abbey,  she  might  be 
seen  aloft  making  her  way  upon  the  top  of 
the  walk  that  surround  the  cloister.  Her 
father  could  do  no  less  than  follow,  in  order 
to  take  care  of  her ;  and  as  to  Mrs.  Selcroft, 
she  had  established  herself  on  an  unostenta- 
tious tombstone,  from  whence  she  was  making 
i  ray  clever  sketch  of  a  choice  bit,  in  which 
trees,  walls,  weeds,  and  tombs,  all  conspired 
to  make  a  picture. 

What,  then,  was  left  for  Henry  Harley  and 
Louisa,  but  to  creep  quietly  about  and  take  care 
of  each  other. 

They  appeared  to  be  very  well  contented, 
however,  and  complained  not  at  all,  either  of, 
the  study  which  Mrs.  Selcroft  was  bestowing 
on  her  sketch,  or  the  seemingly  elaborate  lec- 
tore  with  which  her  learned  spouse  was  regaling 
their  eldest  daughter,  a  propos,  of  the  interest- 
ing ecclesiastical  antiquities  by  which  they  were 

surrounded . 

But  for  the  credit  of  Henry  Harley  let  it  be 
obeerred  that  during  the  whole  of  this  very 
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enchanting  interval,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
an  hour,  he  never  once  permitted  anything  like 
an  avowal  of  love  to  pass  his  lips.  Neverthe- 
less, the  tender-hearted  Louisa  scarcely  felt 
herself  disappointed.  There  was  so  much 
watchful  attention  to  every  step  she  took,  lest 
she  should  bruise  her  pretty  feet  against  a 
stone,  so  evident  a  wish  to  lead  her  into  con- 
versation that  might  induce  her  to  express  her 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  so  earnest  a  manner 
of  listening  to  every  syllable  she  uttered,  that, 
to  quote  the  phrase  she  used  to  Lucy  after- 
wards, "  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  he 
did  like  her  a  little. " 

And  he  certainly  did  like  her  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  little. 

He  still  thought  her  by  far  the  most  beau- 
tiful creature  he  had  ever  seen,  and  moreover 
felt  very  deeply  convinced  that  "he  never 
should  behold  her  like  again."  ....  He  felt, 
too,  and  not,  perhaps,  without  some  reason, 
that  he  might  win  the  affection  of  the  angelic 
creature  beside  him,  did  he  only  give  her  rea- 
son to  believe  that  she  would  be  loved  in 
return.    Yet  still  the  wise  night-thoughts  were 
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remembered,  and  he  only  made  himself  as 
agreeable  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to 
do  without  explicitly  declaring  himself  a 
loTet 

But  there  was  no  falsehood,  no  intended 
deception  in  this,  and  if  Lucy  had  listened  to 
fcim  instead  of  Louisa,  she  would  probably 
We  discovered  the  exact  state  of  the  case, 
and  hare  perceived  that  though  the  young  man 
*as  in  very  act  and  deed  falling  desperately  in 
lore,  he  had  still  sufficient  discretion  left  to 
abstain  from  confessing  it  till  a  longer  acquaint- 
ance might  justify  his  doing  so. 

This  lengthened  and  very  interesting  exami- 
nation of  the  Abbey  Cloisters  and  burying- 
grotnd,  was  at  last  followed  by  an  extended 
ramble  through  the  grounds,  and  a  visit  to 
the  house.  And  here,  again,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Selcroft  displayed  his  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness he  was  upon.  He  remembered  every 
circumstance  respecting  the  courtship  of  his 
beautiful  sister,  and  being  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Smithers  would  never  have  offered  at  all  if 
he  had  had  everything  quite  his  own  way  from 
the  first,  he  brought  Lucy  to  the  embowered 
vol.  i,  & 
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spot  where  Louisa  and  Henry  were  seated  on 
a  tomb,  apparently  in  deep  contemplation  of 
the  illegible  record  of  him  who  slept  below, 
and  said  in  his  most  light  and  lively  manner, 

"  Now,  my  young  friend,  we  must  change 
partners,  if  you  please.  My  Louisa,  young  as 
she  is,  can  listen  to  a  little  of  her  father's 
antiquarian  lore  as  patiently  as  her  elder  sister, 
and  as  profitably,  too  .  .  •  .  Give  me  your 
arm,  Louy,  dear,  and  tell  me  what  your  feelings 
are  in  gazing  on  a  scene  of  such  deep  solemnity 
as  this  1  ....  Do  you  not  feel  the  brevity, 
the  bitterness  .  .  .  ." 

The  rest  was  lost  in  distance,  for  it  "was  not 
the  purpose  of  Mr.  Selcroft  to  convert  the 
tdte-a-t€te  arrangements  into  apartiecarrt,*nd 
he  made  this  distinctly  evident  by  the  pace  at 
which  he  walked  forward  with  the  unresisting 
but  deeply  vexed  Louisa. 

Mrs.  Selcroft,  meanwhile,  had  begged  leave 
of  absence  from  this  lengthened  excursion,  not 
only  on  the  plea  of  finishing  her  sketch,  but  in 
order  that  she  might  assist  the  car-driver,  who 
was  their  only  attendant,  in  arranging  the 
repast   they   had   brought   with  them;    the 
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cloisters  haying  been  fixed  upon  as  their  ban* 
queting-room. 

Yes;  Mr.  Selcroft  decidedly  knew  what  he 
to  about  when  he  took  away  Louisa  from  her 
admirer,  and  left  his  daughter  Lucy  in  her 
place.  For  well  he  knew  that  we  rarely  prize 
any  treasure  "  at  its  worth  while  we  enjoy  it. 
But  being  lost  and  gone,  why  then  we  reach 
tie  Talue."  And  well  he  knew  also  that 
there  was  a  piquant  gusto  in  the  talk  of  Lucy, 
which  might  have  an  effect  on  Mr.  Harle/s 
flpirits  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  notes 
of  a  fife  after  listening  to  a  lute. 

Rather  more  startling  than  soothing,  per- 
haps; but  infallibly  making  the  lute's  soft 
tone  appear  a  thousand  times  sweeter  after- 
wards. Moreover,  it  was  impossible  that  any 
man  living  could  fancy  that  any  family  was  a 
dull  family,  of  which  Lucy  was  a  member. 
All  this  was  exceedingly  well  reasoned,  and 
ably  acted  upon.  The  excellent,  but  by  no 
means  regularly  placed,  banquet  was  managed 
with  equal  skill;  there  was  every  possible 
facility  for  love-making,  save  only  what  might 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  its  being  done  an 
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purpose,  and  of  this  there  was  none.  But 
despite  all  this,  Henry  Harley  once  again 
reached  the  Victoria  Hotel  without  having 
uttered  any  thing  that  could  be  construed  into 
that  boldest  of  all  specimens  of  human  elo- 
quence, "  Will  you  many  me  V 
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CHAPTER  X. 


His  own  discretion  on  this  trying  occasion 
gave  Henry  Harley  confidence  in  himself  for 
the  future.  He  delighted  in  the  Killarney 
scenery,  every  feature  of  it  seemed  to  him 
lovelier  than  anything  he  had  ever  seen  else* 
"where.  Then  why  should  he  run  away  from 
it  before  it  was  half  seen  ?  Would  not  Fanny 
laugh  at  him,  could  she  know  that  he  positively 
meditated  flight  as  the  only  means  of  escaping 
matrimony  with  an  angel  who,  in  his  estima- 
tion, was  not  quite  so  clever  as  himself  ?  .  .  .  . 
"I  either  love  her,  or  do  not  love  her," 
thought  he.  "  If  I  love  her,  clever  or  not,  the 
best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  marry  her,  for  in  my 
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soul  I  believe  that  she  loves  me.  And  if  I  do 
not  love  her,  by  far  the  wisest  way  will  be  to 
let  her,  or  her  sharp-witted  sister,  Lucy,  find  it 
out  by  degrees,  and  then  we  may  part  without 
any  heart-breaking  on  either  side." 

By  reasoning  such  as  this  the  young  man 
persuaded  himself  without  much  difficulty  that 
it  would  be  great  folly  to  leave  what  was  so 
very  enjoyable ;  but  despite  all  his  caution  and 
discretion,  there  was  enough  of  admiration 
visible  in  every  look  he  directed  to  Louisa,  to 
persuade  her  and  all  her  family  that  an  offer 
of  marriage  must  come  at  last. 

And#in  truth,  things  did  seem  going  on  very 
much  in  that  direction,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as 
to  leave  Mr.  Selcroft  without  any  doubt  on  the 
subject.  He  had  narrowly  watched  the  pro- 
gression of  the  affair,  and  was  well  satisfied  thai 
the  wished-for  result  was  inevitable ;  and  then 
it  was  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  display  a 
little  more  openly  the  strictness  of  the  religions 
opinions  by  which  he  professed  to  regulate  his 
own  conduct  and  that  of  his  family. 

A  good  many  family  allusions  were  made  to 
Bible-meetings   and  African  Associations   to 
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which  Henry  did  not  appear  to  pay  any  par- 
ticular attention,  a  species  of  indifference  which 
was  the  more  important,  because  Mr.  Selcroft's 
long-cherished  hopes  of  preferment  rested 
wholly  on  his  interest  with  the  most  decidedly 
evangelical  prelate  on  the  bench.  The  per- 
sonal intimacy   between  the    family  of  the 

Bishop  of  M and  that  of  Mr.  Selcrof t  was 

very  considerable,  and  was  cherished  by  that 
gentleman  as  the  choicest  boon  that  Heaven 
had  bestowed  upon  him.  Now  he  well  knew 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  his  daughter 
Louisa  could  accept  the  offer  of  any  man  with- 
out asking  advice,  or  rather  the  consent,  of  the 

Bishop  of  M ,  and  though  Mr.  Selcroft  felt 

a  rational  confidence  of  his  lordship's  approval 
of  a  connection  that  offered  so  many  advan- 
tages, he  was  aware  that  this  could  not  be  pro- 
nounced till  a  personal  introduction  had  taken 
place  between  the  parties.  Now  Mr.  Selcroft 
wib  also  aware  that  this  personal  introduction 
must  be  in  some  sort  prepared  for  on  the  part 
of  his  intended  son-in-law,  and  he  therefore 
determined  to  accustom  him  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible to  the  little  external  peculiarities  of  the 
elect. 
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Mr.  Selcroft  was,  as  the  reader  must  by  this 
time  be  aware  (if  his  historian  has  done  him 
anything  like  justice)  a  man  of  excellent  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  and  it  was  therefore  with 
great  delicacy  and  considerable  caution  that  he 
set  about  the  process  by  which  he  purposed  to 
initiate  Mr.  Harley  into  the  peculiarities  of  the 
evangelical  connection. 

He  began  by  changing,  perhaps  we  might 
have  called  it,  purifying,  his  phraseology. 
Instead  of  the  word  always,  he  now  used  o/- 
way,  and  when,  as  was  very  familiarly  his 
wont,  he  spoke  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he 
never  pronounced  the  word  God,  however 
reverend  the  theme  might  be,  but  spoke  only 
of  "  the  Lord." 

But  all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same 
kind,  might  have  passed  by,  without  greatly 
exciting  the  attention  of  Henry,  and  it  was 
the  perceiving  this  which  caused  Mr.  Selcroft 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  going  further  towards 
his  initiation  into  the  peculiarities  of  that 
division  of  the  church  (militant,  alas !  too  lite- 
rally) into  which  he  wap  about  to  be  intro- 
duced. 
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With  this  view  he  gradually  lengthened  his 
grace  at  the  dinner  table,  gradually  interlarded 
the  most  lively  sallies  of  his  conversation  by 
little  studied,  though  seemingly  impromptu 
homilies,  and  gradually  took  to  hinting  (tant 
lien  que  mat)  at  the  vanity  of  church  ordi- 
nances, and  the  necessity  of  saving  grace, 
specifically  accorded  to  sinning  saints. 

To  most  men  as  much  in  love  as  Henry 
Harley  now  was,  all  this  might  have  gone  on 
much  longer  without  awakening  them  to  the 
consciousness  of  any  important  religious  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  But  in  his  way,  perhaps, 
Henry  Harley  was  a  fanatic  too.  He  was,  in 
fact,  deeply  religious,  but  with  an  almost 
unconscious  repugnance  to  dogma,  or  any  doc- 
trinal rule  of  thought  or  creed.  Yet  it  was 
only  by  slow  degrees  that  he  discovered  the 
opinions  of  the  smooth  Mr.  Selcroft  and  his 
obedient  family.  Nor  did  he,  till  it  was  too 
late  to  avoid  something  very  like  entanglement, 
fully  comprehend  the  peculiarities  of  their  sect. 
The  peculiarities  of  their  doctrine  he  never 
could  fancy  he  understood  at  all,  so  repugnant 
did  they  seem  in  his  judgment  to  all  our  Mas- 
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ter  has  taught.  Bat  this  difference  alone 
would  have  mattered  little,  had  it  been  per- 
mitted to  rest  peacefully  in  silent  conviction, 
as  his  own  faith  did.  That  quiet,  deep- 
rooted  faith,  which  was  as  essentially  a  part 
of  his  being  as  the  circulation  of  his  blood, 
led  him  to  adore,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness,  of 
his  Creator.  It  led  him  also  to  study  and  to 
receive  as  law  divine  the  precepts  of  our 
Saviour.  But  he  was  restive  and  rebellious 
under  every  attempt  made  by  man  to  interpret 
the  will  of  God  according  to  laws  not  manifest 
to  all.  The  doctrines  of  infidelity,  however, 
were,  if  possible,  more  distasteful  to  him  than 
those  of  any  species  of  priestcraft ;  for  the 
mistakes  of  the  latter  were  the  result  of  faulty 
education,  whereas  the  monstrous  delusions, 
and  impious  ingratitude  of  the  former,  testi- 
fied what  he  conceived  to  be  a  radically  defec- 
tive nature.  The  stupendously  important 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  rested 
not,  in  his  opinion,  solely  on  the  testimony  of 
the  Great  Teacher,  but  was  revealed  to  us 
by  inference  too  well  founded  on  experience  to 
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be  rejected  by  any  mind  of  healthy  constitu- 
tion. All  observation  proved  the  craving  for 
it  to  be  as  essentially  a  part  of  our  nature  as 
the  craving  for  all  the  other  boons  and  bless- 
ings "which  our  Creator  has  bestowed,  and 
which  he  has  ordained  should  be  both  wished 
for  and  enjoyed ;  and  deep  and  firm  lay  the 
assurance  in  his  soul,  that  in  like  manner  as 
disappointment  does  not  meet  us  in  our  other 
natural  cravings,  so  neither  will  it  meet  us 
here. 

He  was  a  Christian  as  fully  as  the  firmest 
belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  Christ  could 
make  him,  and  he  adored  his  law  with  all  his 
heart,  "with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  hi? 
strength.  Moreover,  in  whatever  land  he  so- 
journed professing  belief  in  this  divine  revela- 
tion, he  studiously  avoided  giving  offence  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  any,  by  acting  in  open 
opposition  to  the  laws  therein  enjoyed,  for  he 
approved  not  persecution  either  in  the  shape 
of  burning,  or  of  bullying ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  suffered  not  the  high  priesthood  of 
any  land  to  come  between  God  and  his  own 
conscience ;  for,  young  as  he  was,  his  reading 
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had  been  already  deep  enough  to  convince  him 
that  the  only  check  which  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion  had  met,  or  rather  that  the 
only  obstacle  which  has  ever  had  any  per- 
manent effect  in  retarding  its  destined  pro- 
gress over  the  earth,  sprang  like  a  noxious 
weed  from  the  corruption  of  the  sacerdotal 
power. 

The  religion  of  Henry  Harley  made  him 
very  happy,  for  he  felt  and  declared  that,  with 
him,  Faith  and  Hope  were  the  same ;  and 
feeling  that  he  was  as  far  removed  from  indif- 
ference on  the  subject,  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west,  he,  for  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  was 
more  peculiarly  averse  to  making  the  subject  of 
religious  belief  a  theme  for  conversation.  He 
wished  not  to  wage  wordy  war  with  any  who 
might  differ  from  him  in  opinion;  for  he  felt  it 
to  be  a  very  solemn,  as  well  as  very  difficult 
act,  that  of  framing  and  stating,  in  set  words 
and  phrases,  the  thoughts  that  in  their  vast 
sublimity  are  so  often  "  beyond  the  reaches  of 
our  souls." 

All  such  talk  was  to  him  very  decidedly 
taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  and  though 
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he  would  neither  have  fined  a  man,  nor  sent 
him  to  the  tread-mill,  for  entering  upon  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  most  occult  purposes  of  his 
Creator,  he  never  listened  to  anything  of  the 
kind  -when  he  could  avoid  it. 

To  such  a  man  as  this  it  may  easily  be  un- 
derstood that  the  species  of  colloquial  godli- 
ness in  which  Mr.  Selcroft  was  beginning  to 
indulge,  was  most  peculiarly  distasteful,  and 
had  it  not  been  that  many  excursions  had 
been  already  planned,  in  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  join,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Henry 
might  have  been  tempted  to  "cut  short  the 
preaching  and  his  love  at  once." 

But  nothing  had  occurred  that  could  in  any 
way  justify  his  behaving  so  rudely  to  the 
ladies  of  the  party ;  for  although  no  well- 
trained  tame  lambkins  could  have  less  the 
spirit  of  controversy  in  them  than  Mrs.  Sel- 
croft and  Louisa,  and  no  petted  kitten  more 
discretion  than  Lucy,  it  was  easy  enough  to 
perceive  that  although  they  all  submitted  to 
be  led  in  the  way  they  were  to  go,  they  had 
no  genuine  fanaticism  in  their  hearts,  and  that 
had  it  so  happened  that  the  reverend  head  of 
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the  family  had  fixed  his  hopes  of  preferment 
upon  a  high  church  bishop,  instead  of  a  low 
church  bishop,  the  ladies  would  have  been 
found  embroidering  altar  cloths,  instead  of 
adapting  sacred  words  to  opera  airs. 

Henry  Harley,  therefore,  did  not  feel  him- 
self justified  in  suddenly  releasing  himself 
by  flight  from  the  fascinations  of  the  beautiful 
girl  who  seemed  habitually,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  have  become  his  especial  companion, 
and  the  possessor  of  his  arm  in  all  the  excur- 
sions that  the  Killarney  guide  pointed  out. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

™^is  sort  of  very  liberal  laissez  aller  was 
^^^.inly  not  without  danger  to  either  party, 
*or  -tJenry  Harley  was  very  far  from  thinking 
e  laeauty  of  Louisa  grew  less  enchanting  the 
mo^  he  gazed  upon  it;  and  the  gentle  Louisa 
***  equally  far  from  feeling  the  least  doubt 
*"M;  Henry  Harley  was  the  most  charming 
^^t*  in  the  world.  But  neither  of  them  saw 
^^  danger  in  this,  though  they  were  both 
^Ijr  conscious  of  the  fact.  In  this  case,  as  in 
n^Hy  others, 

"  A  different  cause  the  same  effect  will  give," 
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Henry  Harley  feared  not  to  trust  hii 
within  reach  of  the  fascinations  of  Lo 
because  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
that,  all  things  considered,  it  would  be  bes 
them  both  that  he  should  not  yield  to  tl 
And,  meanwhile,  Louisa  had  arrived  a 
equally  firm  conviction  that  there  coulc 
no  danger  in  listening  to  his  delightful 
versation  because  she  had  not  the  least  d 
in  the  world  that  it  was  his  intention  to  m 
her. 

As  to  her  mother  and  sister,  they  were 
upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  others,  by 
will  of  Mr.  Selcroft,  and  his  will  was 
matters  should  be  permitted   to  take  t 
course;  a  doctrine  that  has  often  been 
lowed  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
unfrequently  with  a  successful  result. 

It  happened  upon  one  occasion  that  t 
were  overtaken  by  so  sudden  and  violer 
thunder-storm  on  the  lake,  as  first  to  bet 
poor  Henry  into  somewhat  more  unequiv* 
expressions  of  tenderness,  while  endeavom 
to  soothe  the  terrors  of  Louisa,  than  he 
ever  yet  ventured  to  utter,  and  next  to  s 
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the  said  terrified  Louisa  so  completely  to  the 
don  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  severe 
illness. 

Though  never  hitherto  unhealthy,  she  had 
been  always  delicate,  and  every  member  of 
her  family,  as  well  as  Henry  himself,  became 
dreadfully  alarmed  for  her  life.  She  certainly 
was  very  ill,  the  fever  violent,  and  her  strength 
failing ;  nevertheless  when  the  crisis  came,  she 
passed  it  favourably,  and  all  their  dismal 
fears  were  now  changed  for  the  most  consolatory 
hopes.  But  by  the  time  this  happy  change 
had  fully  declared  itself,  the  period  had  now 
more  than  arrived  at  which  Henry  had  pledged 
himself  to  meet  his  sister  and  his  aunt  at 
Harley  Court 

Till  Louisa  was  declared  to  be  out  of 
danger,  he  had  felt  it  impossible  to  go ;  but 
when  the  welcome  sentence  of  convalescence 
was  pronounced,  he  delayed  no  longer,  con- 
fessing that  he  ought  to  have  taken  his 
departure  before,  but  frankly  avowing  that  he 
had  felt  it  impossible  to  do  so,  as  long  as  the 
result  of  this  fearful  illness  was  unknown. 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,  my  dear  sir, 

YOL.  I.  M 
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and  believe  me,  when  I  assure  you  that  we  all 
feel  flattered  by  the  expression  of  so  friendly  a 
feeling/'  said  Mr.  Selcroft;  adding  very  politely, 
"  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  miss  you  very  much. 
When  do  you  think  of  starting  V9 

"  To-morrow  it  must  be,"  replied  the  young 
man,  not  without  feeling  rather  more  emotion 
as  he  said  so  than  he  wished  should  be  visible, 
and  he  rose  up  and  walked  to  the  window. 

He  had  done  better  had  he  sat  still,  if  his 
object  was  to  appear  indifferent  in  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Selcroft.  But  that  watchful  gentleman 
understood  his  feelings  probably  better  than 
he  did  himself;  and  near  as  the  moment  of 
separation  was,  and  safe  as  Henry  Harley  still 
considered  himself,  Mr.  Selcroft  never  felt  less 
disposed  to  despair  of  success  in  obtaining 
this  excellent  match  for  his  daughter  than  he 
did  at  that  moment. 

Henry  passed  the  whole  of  that  evening 
in  a  long  and  very  decidedly  melancholy 
ramble  through  many  of  the  scenes  that  lie 
had  previously  visited  with  the  lovely,  the 
gentle  Louisa  on  his  arm,  and  more  than  once 
in  the  course  of  it  did  he  feel  inclined  to 
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doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  decision  which  was  to 
dirkte  him  for  ever  from  one  he  could  have  so 
fbodly  loved 

"Might  I  not  have  gone  abroad  for  a  year 
or  two  with  her  and  Fanny  V  thought  he  ; 
•and  would  not  that  effectually  hare  cured 
her  of  all  the  cant  she  has  been  taught  by  her 
hypocritical  father  ?" 

But  all  such  thoughts  came  too  late  now. 
"Sweet  creature  f  he  exclaimed.  "In  all 
hunan  probability  I  shall  never  behold  her 
again,  nor  can  I  ever  hope  again  to  behold 
anything  half  so  lovely,  half  so  innocent,  or 
half  so  well  inclined  to  love  me  ....  Me ! 
cold,  cautious,  and  wary!  Sweet  soul!  she 
deserves  a  more  disinterested  and  less  calcu- 
lating love  than  mine !  .  .  .  .  And  she  will 
find  it  too  .  .  .  And  the  next  tidings  I  shall 
hear  of  the  Selcroft  family  will  be  that  Louisa 
is  married !" 

His  homeward  walk  was  not  a  gay  one,  and 
this  time  his  night  thoughts  had  more  of  regret 
than  prudence  in  them. 

His  horses  were  ordered  to  be  ready  at 
cferea  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  and  a 

M  2 
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little  after  ten  he  sent  Saunders  to  the  sitting- 
room  occupied  by  the  Selcroft  family,  to 
inquire  if  he  might  wait  upon  them  to  say 
farewell  before  his  departure. 

The  answer  of  course  was,  that  they  should 
be  happy  to  see  him  whenever  he  would  do 
them  the  favour  of  calling. 

This  answer  had  not  been  delivered  many 
minutes  before  he  knocked  at  their  door,  for 
to  say  the  truth  he  dreaded  the  interview,  and 
heartily  wished  it  over.  He  opened  the  door 
and  made  one  step  into  the  room,  but  then  he 
stopped  short,  as  if  spell-bound,  for  imme- 
diately before  his  eyes,  and  to  his  extreme 
astonishment  he  beheld  the  form  of  Louisa! 
She  was  reclining  in  a  deep  arm-chair,  and 
supported  by  cushions ;  but  though  both  her 
attitude  and  aspect  spoke  weakness,  she  had 
never,  perhaps,  looked  more  touchingly  beau- 
tiful than  she  did  at  that  moment. 

The  little  lace  cap  tied  with  a  delicate  knot 
of  white  satin  ribbon  under  her  chin,  while  a 
few  bright  curls  escaped  from  its  shelter  upon 
her  brow  and  cheek,  gave  a  totally  new  style 
to  her  beauty,  and  the  ardent  gaze  he  fixed 
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upon  her,  was  equally  made  up  of  surprise, 
admiration,  and  tenderness.  Her  mother  was 
seated  on  one  side  of  her,  and  Lucy  stood 
behind  her  chair,  leaning  over  her  with  a  look 
of  great  anxiety. 

"You  look  frightened  at  seeing  her,  Mr. 
Harley,"  said  her  mother,  "  and  certainly  we 
had  none  of  us  any  idea  that  she  had  strength 
enough  to  make  such  an  effort.  But  the 
thought  that  you  should  go  without  bidding 
her  farewell,  seemed  to  give  her  so  much  pain, 
that  her  good  doctor  thought  it  better  she 
should  be  indulged." 

Henry,  inexpressibly  touched,  and  greatly 
agitated,  sprang  hastily  forward  to  receive  the 
hand  she  endeavoured  to  extend  to  him.  At 
the  moment  he  entered  a  delicate  flush  had 
animated  her  features,  but  ere  he  reached  the 
footstool  of  her  chair  it  had  faded,  leaving  her 
as  pale  as  ivory. 

Yet  still  the  delicate,  emaciated  hand  was 
extended  towards  him,  and  by  a  movement 
that  was  perfectly  involuntary  he  dropped 
upon  his  knee  before  her,  as  he  received  it. 
The  seeing  him  at  all  was  more  than  she  had 
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strength  to  bear,  and  the  seeing  him  kneeling 
at  her  feet  completely  overpowered  her. 

"Oh !  Mr.  Harley !"  she  murmured  faintly, 
and  then  her  eyes  dosed,  and  she  fell  bad:  in 
a  state  of  perfect  insensibility, 

"We  have  killed  her  amongst  us!"  cried 
Lacy,  in  vehement  agitation.  "Go,  sir,  go!* 
Itis  would  never  have  happened  had  my 
advice  been  taken." 

"Leave  us,  dear  sir !  Leave  us  t"  said  Mrs. 
Selcroft  more  gently,  but  with  equal  earnest- 
ness. "  Perhaps  you  will  hare  the  goodness,19 
she  added,  "to  send  one  of  the  waiters  to  Kil- 
larney,  to  summcm  Dr.  M ." 

Harley  had  stood  with  his  eyes  immovably 
fixed  on  the  death-like  face  of  Louisa  while 
these  words  were  spoken  by  both  mother  and 
daughter,  but  Mrs.  SelcrofVs  last  sentence 
caused  him  to  leave  the  room  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity,  and  rushing  to  the  stables  he 
seized  one  of  his  own  horses,  already  prepared 
for  starting,  and,  springing  into  the  saddle 
himself,  was  at  the  doctor's  door  in  consider- 
ably less  time  than  any  other  man  would  have 
been,  let  him  be  whom  he  might,  or  as 
obedient  as  he  would. 
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The  result  of  all  this  is  easily  guessed  and 
booh  told.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for 
Mr.  Harley  to  leave  the  hotel  till  the  result  of 
this  alarming  attack  was  ascertained.  The  in- 
sensibility did  not  last  long,  neither  did 
it  leave  any  seriously  alarming  symptoms ; 
nevertheless  it  would  have  been  detestably 
unfeeling,  had  the  young  man  now  departed 
the  moment  she  recovered  her  senses,  when  it 
*&8  so  evident  that  the  idea  of  his  going  had 
caused  her  to  lose  them. 

In  ahort>  neither  his  heart  nor  his  honour* 
tftold  now  permit  his  departure  till  he  had 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  Louisa  all  that  she 
WKt  wished  to  hear,  nor  till  he  had,  with  all 
proper  solemnity  and  etiquette,  asked  her  hand 
in  marriage  from  the  reverend  father  who  had 
so  long  been  perfectly  well  disposed  to  accord 
it  to  him., 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


The  struggle  once  over,  and  his  resolution 
taken,   Henry   Harley  very  wisely  gave  all 
doubting  drawbacks  to  his  happiness  to  the 
winds,  and  a  greater  proof  of  the  resolute 
spirit  with  which  he  contemplated  his  engage- 
ment cannot  be  given,  than  by  repeating  the 
words  which  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  took 
his  first  solitary  walk  after  the  deed  was  done. 
"  If  Fanny  does  not  like  her,"  said  he,  "  she 
ought  to  like  her.     The  fault  will  be  neither 
in  my  lovely  Louisa  nor  myself,  and  she  is  too 
good  and  too  wise  not  to  conquer,  in  time, 
feelings  that  can  only  arise  from  prejudice/' 

Nevertheless  he  did  not  quite  forget  that  he 
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had  behaved  apparently  with  great  rudeness 
to  his  aunt  Lady  Frances,  and  with  greatly 
less  consideration  for  his  sister  than  was  usual 
with  him ;  for  both  these  ladies  had  now  been, 
for  nearly  a  fortnight,  visitors  in  his  house 
with  no  master  of  it  to  welcome  them,  and 
with  no  better  explanation  of  his  absence  than 
the  vague  assurance  that  he  was  prevented 
by  unavoidable  circumstances  from  returning 
home. 

Now,  however,  there  would  be  no  longer  any- 
thing vague  in  his  excuses.  He  had  only  to 
state  the  simple  facts  that  he  was  engaged  to 
be  married,  and  that  his  affianced  bride  had 
been  so  ill  as  to  be  considered  for  several  days 
in  great  danger,  in  order  to  explain  very  fully, 
if  not  very  satisfactorily,  why  it  was  that  he 
had  not  made  his  appearance  at  home. 

It  was  speedily  settled  between  Mr.  Harley 
and  his  future  father-in-law,  that  their  next 
meeting  was  to  be  in  London,  the  living  of 
Mr.  Selcroft  being  at  the  distance  of  half-an- 
hour's  railroad  travelling  of  the  capital ;  when 
all  further  preliminaries  would  be  settled  be- 
tween them,  and  arrangements  made  for  a 
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speedy  solemnization  of  the  intended  mar- 
riage. That  the  parting  between  the  lovers 
was  a  tender  one,  may  very  easily  be  imagined; 
and  the  still  delicate  state  of  Louisa's  health, 
naturally  increased  the  reluctance  with  which 
Henry  parted  from  her.  But  it  was  only  for 
a  few  short  weeks  that  they  were  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  this  gave  them  both  courage  to 
endure  a  parting  that  both  felt  to  be  severely 
painful. 

The  eyes  of  his  sister  Fanny,  and  the  eyes 
of  his  aunt,  Lady  Frances,  also  asked  more 
questions  than  their  lips,  concerning  the  future 
relative  who  had  made  so  sudden  a  conquest  of 
the  umquhile  rational  and  reflective  Henry. 
But  to  their  spoken  questions  respecting  her, 
he  only  replied  by  naming  the  station  in  life  of 
her  very  respectable  family ;  and  referring  to 
their  future  knowledge  of  herself  to  explain 
why,  and  how  it  was,  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  resist  her.  To  the  questionings  of  their 
eyes,  he  said  nothing,  for  these  consisted  in 
occasional  looks  of  eager  interest  whenever 
anything  relative  to  the  intellectual  pursuits  of 
his  future  wife  had  been  hinted  at ;  and  he 
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probably  feit,  that,  upon  this  subject,  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  form  their  opinions  from 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  sweet,  gentle 
angel  he  was  about  to  present  to  them,  than 
from  anything  he  could  say  upon  the  subject* 

S«ch  a  reference  as  this  might  have  been 
made  in  a  way  to  give  them  great  confidence 
in  the  result;  but  somehow  or  other  it  was 
not  so.  Henry  constantly  spoke  of  her  with 
rapturous  admiration  and  impassioned  tender- 
ness, but  both  the  aunt  and  the  niece  felt  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  make  them  conceive  a  too 
exalted  idea  of  her  talents.  This  might  be 
for  the  sake  of  managing  an  agreeable  surprise 
for  them ; — or  it  might  be  that  with  all 
his  passionate  love,  he  was  conscious  that 
she  did  not  reach  the  standard  which  he 
knew  they  would  expect  in  his  wife.  But 
in  all  this  they  were  left  to  their  own 
conjectures.  To  question  him  directly  on  such 
a  point  was  of  course  impossible,  and  if  he 
read  any  such  wish  in  their  eyes,  it  was  clearly 
evident  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  gratify  it. 
A  few  weeks  glided  rapidly  away,  even  in 
absence  from  his  beloved,  for  Henry  Harley 
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had  a  great  deal  of  real  business  upon  his 
hands.  There  were  settlements  to  be  drawn, 
and  a  carriage  to  be  built,  and  an  exquisitely 
pretty  boudoir  to  be  fitted  up  at  Harley  Court 
But  he  had  time  enough  for  it  all,  for  Louisa 
was  still  only  convalescent,  and  the  short 
letters  with  which  she  indulged  him,  and  the 
longer  ones  of  the  more  communicative  Lucy, 
made  it  evident  that  her  journey  to  England 
must  not  be  hurried  in  any  way,  but  made  by 
short  stages,  and  with  as  little  fatigue  as 
possible. 

This  delicate  state  of  health  made  both 
Lady  Frances  and  her  niece  uneasy.  Was  it 
constitutional  delicacy?  Or  was  it  an  acci- 
dental malady  ?  "  Or  is  it  the  result  of  the 
tender  passion  ?"  said  Lady  Frances.  "  And 
is  this  hasty  marriage  the  mode  which  Henry 
has  hit  upon  to  restore  her  health  ¥  Fanny 
did  not  smile ;  on  the  contrary  she  frowned  as 
she  replied,  "  We  have  never  seen  Henry  act 
the  part  of  a  fool  yet,  aunt  Frances,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  suspect  him  of  it  now." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear,"  replied  her  ladyship. 
"  We  have  no  right  at  all" 
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At  length,  however,  Henry  had  the  happi- 
ness of  hearing  that  Louisa  was  evidently 
gaining  strength  every  day,  and  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Selcroft  family  to  set  off 
from  Eillarney  immediately,  and  to  let  the 
speed  of  their  journey  depend  entirely  upon 
Louisa's  power  of  enduring  its  fatigue. 

This,  of  course,  gave  Henry  some  days  of 
very  anxious  expectation,  but  at  length  the 
wished -for  intelligence  reached  him  that  the 
family  had  arrived  at  Barton  Rectory,  and 
that  Louisa  had  borne  the  journey  admirably. 

With  the  thoughtful  tenderness  of  real  affec- 
tion the  anxious  Henry  waited  till  the  fol- 
lowing day  before  he  presented  himself  at  the 
rectory,  so  anxious  was  he  to  avoid  causing 
her  such  agitation  as  their  meeting  might  be 
likely  to  produce,  till  she  had  been  restored 
by  a  night's  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey. 

But  the  wished-for  moment  came  at  last, 
and  the  tender  Louisa  forgot  all  she  had 
suffered  when  once  again  she  saw  the  beloved 
Harley  at  her  feet.  But  as  for  Henry  himself, 
his  happiness  was  very  painfully  checked  by 
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observing  the  legible  marks  which  her  long 
illness  had  left  on  the  face  and  form  of  his 
beautiful  Louisa.  Beautiful,  indeed,  she  still 
was,  if  possible,  perhaps,  more  touehingly 
beautiful  than  before ;  but  she  was  both  pate 
and  thin,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  energy 
of  her  joy  at  seeing  him  there  was  an  air  of 
languor  about  her  which  made  him  feel  that 
she  must  indeed  have  suffered  severely. 

She  perceived  the  tender  alarm  that  his 
countenance  expressed  as  he  looked  at  .her. 
"  Fear  not  for  my  health  now,  dearest 
Henry,"  she  said.  "  While  that  horrid  Irish 
Channel  was  between  us,  I  certainly  did  feel 
as  if  I  should  never  again  find  strength  enough 
to  cross  it.  But  now,  now  that  I  know*  I 
may  see  you  every  day,  unless,  indeed,  yen 
get  tired  of  me,  now  I  feel  as  if  no  milk-maid 
was  ever  so  strong  and  so  healthy." 

And,  assuredly,  her  health  very  decidedly 
improved  after  her  return  to  Barton.  The 
old  family  nurse  declared  that  it  was  her 
native  air  which  had  so  rapidly  produced  this 
improvement,  but  Lucy  and  her  mother  fancied 
that  the  vicinity  of  Henry  Harley  had  a  good 
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deal  to  do  with  it.  As  to  the  well-pleased 
rector  himself  he  had  no  time  to  waste  on 
such  sentimental  speculations.  He  knew  that 
his  daughter  had  been  very  ill,  but  he  knew 
also  that  she  appeared  to  be  rapidly  getting 
well  again,  and  this  was  quite  enough  to 
satisfy  him,  without  wasting  his  precious  time 
in  idle  conjectures  upon  the  subject.  In  his 
own  secret  heart  he  did  not  really  believe  that 
lore  had  anything  to  do  either  with  her 
illness,  or  her  recovery  from  it.  He  knew 
that  she  had  caught  a  violent  cold,  which  had 
brought  on  fever.  This  had  left  her  weak, 
but  now  it  was  gone,  and  she  was  becoming 
strong  again.  So  on  this  point  his  mind  was 
perfectly  easy,  and  all  his  faculties  were 
happily  left  at  leisure  to  devise  the  means  of 
soothing  away  all  the  little  difficulties,  which 
he  was  aware  still  existed,  before  die  splendid 
marriage  of  his  beautiful  Louisa  could  take 
place  with  the  entire  approbation  of  his  friend 

and  patron  the  Bishop  of  M . 

His  first  step  was  to  ascertain  the  precise 
state  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  health,  who 
was  incumbent  of  the  valuable  living  to  which 
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the  bishop  had  often  alluded  as  the  future 
residence  of  his  friend  the  rector  of  Barton ; 
and  on  this  point  the  information  he  received 
was  as  satisfactory  as  any  information  could 
be,  which  did  not  positively  state  that  the 
wished-for  event  had  actually  taken  place, 
and  that  the  released  twelve  hundred  a  year 
was  waiting  for  his  acceptance. 

Mr.   Selcroft  had  already  written  to  the 

Bishop  of on  the  subject  of  the  brilliant 

proposal  of  marriage  which  had  been  made  to 
his  daughter.     His  letter  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  will  not  apologize,  my  dear  lord,  for  thus 
breaking  in  upon  the  time  of  one  whose  every 
hour  is  so  inestimably  valuable  as  those  of 
your  lordship,  did  not  the  weighty  conscious- 
ness of  my  duty  as  a  father  forbid  my  taking 
any  important  step  respecting  either  of  my 
children,  without  asking  for  your  lordship's 
advice  and  sanction.  In  the  course  of  our 
little  Irish  excursion,  to  which  you,  my  lord,  so 
amiably  gave  your  sanction  as  a  means  of 
recruiting  my  strength  after  my  ardent  though 
unworthy  efforts  at  the  various  Church  meet- 
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ing8  daring  the  late  arduous  London  season, 
in  the  coarse  of  this  delightful  little  tour,  my 
lord,  an  accident  brought  us  acquainted  with 
a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Harley — Henry 
Harley,  son  and  heir  to  the  late  Henry  Harley 
who  was  repeatedly  Member  of  Parliament  for 

the  county  of ,  where  he  has  large  estates 

and  a  splendid  residence  known  by  the  name 
of  Harley  Court.  The  mother  of  our  new 
acquaintance  was  the  Lady  Jane,  third  daugh- 
ter to  the  Earl  of  Randalby.  It  has  pleased 
the  Disposer  of  all  things  both  in  heaven  and 
earth,  that  a  mutual  affection  should  spring  up 
between  my  daughter  Louisa  and  this  young 
man.  Louisa,  my  dear  lord,  is  my  youngest 
child;  the  one  who  has  so  often  been  honoured, 
might  I  not  almost  say  sanctified,  by  your 
lordship's  pastoral  notice,  in  consequence  of 
die  Christian  gentleness  of  her  disposition. 
Mr.  Harley  states  his  income  to  be  rather  above 
twelve  thousand  per  annum,  and  he  proposes 
to  settle  two  thousand  a  year  upon  my  dear, 
good  child,  which  is  to  go  to  younger  children 
at  hef  death,  or  in  default  of  such,  to  revert  to 
natural  heir.  This  is  a  great  offer,  my  dear 
VOL.  I.  N 
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lord,  for  a  young  girl  so  portionless  as  my  poor 
Louisa ;  nevertheless  I  have  frankly  told  the 
young  man  that  I  must  withhold  my  final  con- 
sent till  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  a  reite- 
rated friend,  without  whose  advice  and  appro- 
bation I  could  never  feel  satisfied  to  trust  my 
own  judgment  on  any  point. 

"  Of  course  your  lordship's  honoured  name 
was  not  alluded  to;  I  know  the  sacred  value 
of  the  light  which  guides  me  too  well,  and  feel 
its  holiness  too  deeply,  to  point  it  out  ostenta- 
tiously to  the  unlicensed  gaze  of  any  one.  I 
shall,  then,  wait  for  your  lordship's  judgment  in 
this  matter  before  I  permit  any  thing  to  be 
finally  settled,  and  I  remain,  my  dear  lord, 
with  equal  veneration,  gratitude,  and  obedience, 
your  lordship's  faithful  and  devoted  servant,    • 

"  William  Sblcboft." 

To  this  dutiful  epistle  the  rector  of  Barton 
received  the  following  reply  within  a  few  days 
after  he  had  begun  to  expect  it  : 

"  Rev.  Sir,  and  well-esteemed  FbieniJJ 

"  Your  communication  has  caused  me 
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considerable  anxiety,  for  like  everything  else 
in  this  dark  valley  of  tears,  wherein,  for  the 
inherited  crimes  of  our  most  sinful  natures,  we 
are  doomed  to  pass  through  the  dark  ordeal  of 
the  shadow  of  death  till  that  moment  arrives, 
so  terrible  to  the  many,  so  blessed  to  the  few, 
in  which  our  doom,  foreknown  from  all  eter- 
nity, and  to  all  eternity  unchangeable,  will  at 
last  be  pronounced  to  us — like  everything  else, 
I  say,  in  this  world  of  sin  and  misery,  your 
intelligence  may  very  probably,  under  the 
semblance  of  good,  conceal  a  thousand  hidden 
evils  that  should  make  us  tremble !  Neverthe- 
less, my  dear  Mr.  Selcroft,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, for  I  do  assure  you  I  have  permitted 
my  mind  to  rest  upon  the  subject  for  a  longer 
period  than  I  usually  devote  to  anything,  save 
the  duties  of  that  tremendous  position  to 
which  I  have  been  called  by  the  will  of  my 
Master ;  after  mature  deliberation,  I  say,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  is  your  duty  to  permit 
the  union  of  Mr.  Harley,  of  Harley  Court, 
with  your  gentle  and  well-disposed  daughter, 
Louisa. 

"  Of  course  it  will  be  neoesBary  to  test  the 
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young  man's  religious  opinions  and  principles ; 
for  it  is  a  very  soul-destroying  doctrine,  which 
leads  any  one  to  suppose  that  we  can  touch 
pitch  and  not  be  defiled.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  required  of  us  to  exact  an 
equal  portion  of  grace  from  all.  Opportunity 
may  have  been  wanting.  Evil  associations  may 
have  rendered  the  ignorance  of  saintly  doctrine 
and  of  saintly  speech  almost  inevitable,  and  in 
such  a  case,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  apply  the 
test  of  enlightening  instruction.  Neither  the 
name  of  the  young  man  himself,  nor  that  of  the 
noble  family  with  whom  he  is  maternally  con- 
nected, are  among  those  upon  whom  the  seal  of 
election  has  visibly  fallen.  Of  course  we  must 
wish  that  this  were  otherwise,  but  all  that  we 
can  do  towards  conversion  must  be  promptly  and 
firmly  done.  And  herein,  my  good  friend,  I 
cordially  offer  my  services,  and  I  will  not  per- 
mit myself  to  doubt  but  that  by  the  help  of 
the  fervent  prayers  of  yourself  and  family,  and 
of  myself,  the  humble  bishop  of  your  souls,  the 
result  will  be  every  thing  we  wish.  I  will  leave 
it  to  yourself,  my  good  Mr.  Selcroft,  to  fix  the 
time  for  introducing  this  young  gentleman  to 
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me.  Business  of  importance  will  oblige  me  to 
pay  a  yisit  at  Lambeth  in  the  course  of  next 
week,  and  if  it  will  suit  you  to  give  me  a  din- 
ner and  a  bed  on  Friday  next,  I  will  make  it 
a  point  of  duty  to  keep  myself  free  for  that 
day ;  and  I  confidently  hope  that  I  shall  not 
take  leave  of  you  and  your  amiable  family  on 
the  following  day,  without  being  able,  consci- 
entiously, to  pronounce  my  sanction  to  your 
daughter's    marriage.     I    remain,    dear    Mr. 

Selcroft, 

"  Your  faithful  friend, 

"M— 


n 


u  P.S.  I  am  told,  on  good  authority,  that 
our  excellent  friend,  the  rector  of  Elmland, 
cannot  live  many  weeks.  Dropsy,  it  seems, 
has  declared  itself  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken.  It  is  a  consolation  to  me  to  think 
that  his  important  station  in  the  fold  will  be 
supplied  when  he  is  gone  by  one  in  whom  I 
have  entire  confidence/9 

The  feelings  produced  by  this  epistle  were 
of  a  very  mixed  character.  The  postscript  was 
certainly  a  very  delightful  postscript,  and  never 
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best  hope  that  such  a  happy  adjustment  might 
be  possible,  arose  from  the  fact  that  Henry 
was  at  the  present  moment  with  his  aunt  and 
sister  at  Harley  Court,  and  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely probable  he  would  not  return  from 
thence  in  time  to  meet  the  bishop  on  the  day 
he  had  named.  But  on  this  important  point 
he  was  obliged]  to  trust  to  probabilities,  for  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  he  should  Tenture 
to  write  to  the  young  man,  begging  him  to 
prolong  his  absence. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  hope  that 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  Providence  might 
favour  him  in  this  matter,  for  his  last  reply  to 
Louisa,  when  she  had  urged  him  to  return  88 
soon  as  possible  was,  "  Trust  me,  sweet  love, 
I  shall  make  no  unnecessary  delay." 

But  would  compliance  with  the  affectionate 
wishes  of  such  near  relatives  be  considered 
as  unnecessary  delay?  Surely  not ;  and  that 
they  would  petition  for  a  few  more  hours  and 
days  than  it  had  been  his  intention  to  allow 
them,  could  scarcely  be  doubted.  As  to 
making  any  attempt  to  put  off  the  visit  so 
condescendingly  volunteered  by  the  prelate,  it 
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was  not  to  be  thought  off.  Mr.  Selcroft  felt 
the  danger  of  such  a  measure  as  that,  in  every 
view. 

There  are  people,  prodigiously  condescend- 
ing people,  that  is  to  say,  people  from  whom 
every  civil  bend  is  intended  as  a  condescension ; 
who  experience  a  vehemence  of  irritation,  if  the 
said  condescension  be  not  graciously  and  grace- 
folly  received,  which  is  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind.     There  are  such  people,  and  the  Bishop 

of  M was  of  them.      This  was  a  fact 

extremely  well  known  to  Mr.  Selcroft,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  he  so  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  take  his  chance,  rather  than  hint  to 
the  bishop  that  it  would  be  more  convenient 
if  he  would  postpone  the  proffered  honour  of 
a  visit  to  a  future  opportunity. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Despite  his  conscious  dignity,  both  as  a 
bishop  and  a  man,  this  right  reverend  prelate 
b  y  no  means  disliked  the  passing  an  occasional 
day  with  his  very  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Sd- 

croft.     Such  prelates  as  the  Bishop  af  M 

will  ever  be  found,  if  carefully  looked  after  in 
such  matters,  to  talk  of  their  old  college 
companions  and  school-fellows  as  "old  ac- 
quaintance," rarely  tampering  with  what  they 
doubtless  consider  as  so  sacred  a  name  as  that 
of  friend.     But  with  his  old  acquaintance  at 

Barton  Rectory,  the   Bishop  of  M not 

unfrequently  passed  a   tranquil   day,   which 
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might  truly  be  said  to  combine  dignity  and 
leisure. 

For  no  bishop  could  find  himself  more  com- 
pletely at  leisure  than  he  who  for  the  time 
being  had  nothing  to  do  but  wander  among 
roses  and  honeysuckle,  peaches  and  pine-apples, 
with  two  very  pretty  girls  to  watch  for  every 
word  that  fell  from  his  right  reverend  lips,  and 
pick  it  up  as  if  it  were  a  diamond  or  a  ruby, 
while  his  dignity  could  scarcely  be  in  safer 
keeping  than  when  he  was  explicitly  told  by 
his  host  that  his  word  was  law,  not  only  human 
law,  but  divine  law  also,  and  that  any  human 
being  mad  enough  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion, 
was  only  fit  for  Bedlem. 

Any  little  hope  which  Mr.  Selcroft  had 
been  sanguine  enough  to  foster  as  to  the 
possibility  of  avoiding  a  collision  between  his 
estimable  intended  son-in-law  and  his  inesti- 
mable patron  the  bishop,  was  speedily  over- 
thrown by  the  arrival  of  both  those  personages 
at  Barton  Rectory  very  punctually  at  the  time 
they  had  respectively  named. 

Louisa  was  still  so  much  an  invalid  that 
she  did  not  leave  the  quiet  little  apartment 
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Poor  anxious  Mr.  Selcroft's  first  qualm  arose 
from  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  a  grace  about 
twice  as  long  as  any  which  Henry  had  ever 
heard  from  him  before,  and  one,  moreover, 
crammed  full  of  all  those  pattern  phrases 
so  richly  emblazoned  on  the  banners  under 
which  Exeter  Hall  carries  on  its  warfare. 

Very  nearly  in  the  middle  of  this,  Henry 

unfortunately  sat  down,  believing  truly,  poor 

young  man,  that  it  must  be  over;   but  he 

repaired  the  blunder  as  well  as  he  could  by 

immediately  standing  up  again.    But  this  was 

no  atonement  in  the  eyes  of  the  bishop,  who 

half  raised  his  devout  eyelids  to  give  way  to  a 

glance  of  inexpressible  indignation,  which  was 

not,  however,  directed  to  Henry,  but  to  Mr. 

Selcroft.     And  very  justly  too ;  for  was  it  not 

evident  that  he  had  not  only  accepted  for  his 

son-in-law  a  man  uninitiated  in  one  of  the  most 

obvious  duties  of  a  serious  Christian,  but  that 

in  all  the  dinings  they  must  have  had  together, 

he  had  never  so  far  redeemed  the  time  past, 

as  to  familiarize  him  with  a  duty  which  he, 

the  Bishop  of  M ,  thought  so  particularly 
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The  unfortunate  Mr.  Selcroft  caught  this 
fearful  glance,  and  his  voice  almost  failed  him 
before  he  reached  the  still  distant  "Amen0 
which  permitted  the  company  to  take  posses-* 
sion  of  their  chairs. 

But  the  soup  was  excellent,  and  so  was  the 
fish,  and  the  fish-sauce.  How  delightful,  too, 
was  the  cucumber  gathered  in  the  morning 
dew,  and  touched  only  bj  the  fairy  fingers  of 
Lucy,  from  the  moment  when  it  was  still  ap- 
pended to  its  native  stem,  to  that  when  it 
regaled  the  eyes  and  the  nose  of  the  right 
reverend  guest. 

In  short,  as  long  as  the  dinner  lasted,  theo- 
logy seemed  to  be  forgotten,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  bishop  (having  taken  wine  with  both 
the  ladies,  and  thrice  with  his  host,  on  account 
of  their  being  two  sorts  of  sherry,  on  the 
merits  of  which  Mr.  Selcroft  was  very  anxious 
to  decide)  actually  condescended  to  invite 
Henry  Harley  also  to  take  wine  with  him. 

Mr.  Selcroft  gave  Lucy  a  look  of  rapture; 
nor  did  he  feel  the  compliment  to  be  at  all  less 
touching  because  the  bishop  thought  proper,  in 
some  degree,  to  explain  it  by  saying,  while 
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their  glasses  were  still  in  their  hands,  "  I  hope 
your  aunt,  the  Lady  Frances  Monkton,  is  veil, 
Mr»  Harley  ?  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
her  at  dinner  at  Lord  Nightingale's  some  time 
ago?" 

An  interesting  event  which  really  had  taken 
place  some  half-dozen  years  before. 

But,  alas !  when  the  genial  hour  was  past, 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Selcroft  plainly  perceived 
that  this  indulgent  spirit  was  passed  also ;  for 
although  his  lordship,  as  long  as  Henry  re- 
mained in  the  dining-room,  continued,  from 
time  to  time,  to  address  him  very  graciously, 
eren  alluding  to  the  fine  oaks  for  which,  as  he 
said,  the  grounds  of  Harley  Court  were  cele- 
brated, the  young  man  no  sooner  left  the  room, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  he  did  within  about 
fire  minutes  after  the  exit  of  Mrs.  Selcroft  and 
Lucy,  than  the  bishop  shook  his  head,  while 
even  in  the  act  of  pouring  out  a  bumper  of 
his  host's  excellent  port,  and  said,  with  a  very 
decided  contraction  of  the  brow, — "  That's  a 
fine  handsome  young  man,  and  he  looks  very 
much  as  if  he  had  been  in  good  society,  which 
is  sax  advantage,  Mr.  Selcroft,  incontestably  an 
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advantage ;  but  I  am  sadly  afraid,  my  good  sir, 
that  there  are  other  and  more  important  point* 
on  which  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  satisfy  our- 
selves. How  came  it,  sir,  that  he  sat  dowr 
in  the  middle  of  the  grace  ?  It  could  scarcelj 
have  been  from  ignorance,  as  he  must  re- 
peatedly, I  presume,  have  heard  you  pro- 
nounce the  same  before.  Yet  if  it  was  in- 
tended as  an  overt  act  of  impiety,  it  was,  of 
course,  worse  still.  Such  an  idea  makes  me 
shudder,  Mr.  Selcroft,  and  it  ought  to  make 
you  shudder  too,  sir." 

"  Indeed  it  ought,  my  dear  lord,"  replied 
his  greatly  distressed  host.  "  But  such  is  not 
the  case ;  I  do  not  always  pronounce  the  same 
grace,  my  lord,  and  it  is  possible,  I  really 
cannot  exactly  say,  but  I  think  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  he  never  heard  that  grace  before.'9 

"  I  rather  wonder  at  that,  Mr.  Selcroft/' 
rejoined  the  bishop,  "  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
form  I  always  make  use  of  myself ;  I  think 
you  must  be  aware  of  this  V 

"  Assuredly,  my  dear  lord ! — assuredly!' 
replied  the  perplexed  rector.  "  But  I  would 
willingly  believe  anything  possible  rather  than 
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that  this  young  man  should  conduct  himself 
irreverently.  It  would  be  bad  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  in  your  lordship's  presence ! — 
No,  no,  it  is  impossible!  The  young  man 
knew  not  what  he  was  about,  and,  in  fact,  my 
lord,  he  has  been  so  greatly  agitated  of  late, 
on  account  of  my  daughter's  alarming  illness, 
that  I  m  doubt  if  he  was  quite  aware  of  what 
he  was  about." 

"  Well,  sir,  well, — let  us  hope  that  we  shall 
see  nothing  of  the  same  kind  for  the  future. 
When  I  become  more  acquainted  with  him,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  form  my  judg- 
ment upon  surer  grounds." 

Poor  Mr.  Selcroft  trembled  from  head  to 
foot 

The  bishop  certainly  perceived  that  his  host 
looked  uncomfortable,  and  it  might  have  been 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  conversation  to 
a  more  agreeable  subject,  that  his  lordship 
began  to  speak  of  the  deplorable  accounts 
which  had  lately  reached  him  of  their  suffer- 
ing friend,  the  worthy  rector  of  Elmland.  If 
this  were  the  object  it  answered  completely, 
for  the  meek  eyes  of  Mr.  Selcroft  were  raised 

VOL.  i.  o 
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to  the  face  of  his  patron,  with  a  look  of  such 
ineffable  love  and  reverence,  that  it  was  really 
affecting.  And  then  he  said,  pushing  a  pretty 
cut-glass  bowl  of  brandy  cherries  towards  him, 
"  Take  one  or  two  of  these,  my  dear  lord, — 
they  will  do  you  good.  You  must  not  let 
your  kind  heart  dwell  too  intently  on  the 
melancholy  condition  of  our  poor  friend.  Let 
us  hope  that,  though  his  malady  is  dangerous, 
it  may  not  be  one  of  great  suffering." 

*  Yes,  we  will  hope  so !"  replied  the  bishop, 
depositing  his  cherry-stones  neatly  on  the  edge 
of  his  plate,  "  we  will  hope  so,  my  good  air; 
but  dangerous  it  is,  beyond  the  reach  of  ait. 
It  is  painful  to  lose  a  useful  shepherd  from  the 
fold,  but  there  is  comfort  in  reflecting  that,  in 
appointing  his  successor,  the  beneficial  power 
of  choosing  a  fitting  one  is  vested  in  us.  And 
now  let  us  join  the  ladies.  I  am  anxious  to 
see  my  amiable  young  friend,  Miss  Louisa.* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


His  lordship  was  really  a  good  deal  startled 
at  perceiving  the  change  which  Louisa's  severe 
01ne8s  had  made  in  her.  Her  beauty  indeed 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  impaired  by  it,  for 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
delicately  lovely  than  her  appearance,  yet  still 
it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  that,  though 
she  looked  superlatively  happy,  and  declared 
herself  to  be  perfectly  well,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  alarming  weakness  and  languor  about 
her.  She  had  made  Henry  promise  before  the 
bishop  entered,  that  he  would  give  up  his  seat 
by  her  sofa,  for,  as  she  confessed  to  her  sister 
Lucy,  the  idea  of  being  made  love  to  in  the 

o  2 
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presence  of  the  bishop,  was  more  than  she  could 
bear.  Henry  kept  his  word,  and  the  bishop 
himself  having  taken  the  vacant  chair,  con- 
versed with  her  very  condescendingly  for  seve- 
ral minutes,  concluding  the  flattering  colloquy 
by  saying, — "  But  we  must  not  have  you 
fatigued,  my  dear  young  lady;  I  do  not 
think  I  must  let  you  talk  any  more  just  at 
present." 

And  so  saying,  he  walked  across  the  room, 
to  a  table  at  which  Henry  was  sitting"  with  a 
book  in  his  hand.  "  What  are  your  studies, 
Mr.  Harley  ?"  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand 
for  the  book,  much  as  a  watchful  mama  might 
have  done  who  was  making  the  same  inquiry 
of  her  daughter. 

Henry  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  bowed 
slightly,  and  put  the  book  into  his  hand. 

The  book  was  a  volume  of  recently  published 
sermons,  aud  it  would  have  been  difficult,  on 
that  occasion,  to  have  found  any  book  in  the 
room  which  was  not  of  a  religious  character ; 
everything  was  put  in  good  order  at  Barton 
Rectory  when  the  Bishop  of  M  was  ex- 

pected to  dine  and  sleep  there. 
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Henry  was  seated  at  the  table,  the  bishop 
was  standing  beside  it;  but  he  now  dropped 
into  a  chair,  and  still  holding  the  clerical 
Tolume  in  his  hand,  condescendingly  com- 
menced a  dissertation,  not  upon  its  contents, 
but  upon  the  somewhat  wider  field  of  Christian 
worship  in  general,  with  a  running  commen- 
tary on  the  one  only  true,  righteous,  holy,  and 
effective  form  of  it,  as  practised  by  the  Epis- 
copal Church  Calvinists  of  England. 

His  lordship's  manner  was  authoritative 
and  dogmatical  in  the  highest  degree,  a  tone 
never  very  palatable,  but  particularly  the 
reverse,  perhaps,  to  a  young  man  of  Harley's 
meditative  and  philosophical  turn  of  mind. 
His  lordship's  style  was,  moreover,  as  stale 
and  flat  as  it  was  pompous,  and  the  young 
man  was  so  desperately  bored  by  the  steady 
prosing  of  the  old  one,  Louisa,  too,  being 
actually  hid  from  his  view  by  the  broad 
shoulders  of  his  reverend  lordship,  that 
nothing  but  the  fact  of  his  having  been  made 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  immense  veneration 
in  which  the  prelate  was  held  by  the  Selcroft 
family,  prevented  his  starting  up,  and  walking 
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oat  of  the  room,  in  order  to  bring  his  weari- 
some penance  to  an  end. 

But  this  consciousness  of  the  family  feeling 
restrained  him,  and  the  bishop  went  on  and 
on,  and  Henry  sat,  and  sat,  finding  his  only 
consolation  in  cutting  open,  with  Louisa's 
mother-of-pearl  paper-knife,  the  pages  of  a 
low  church  review. 

The  bishop  would  have  thought  him  a  more 
graceful,  and,  perhaps,  a  more  intelligent 
listener,  had  he  seen  the  young  man's  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  as  he  spoke,  but  he  consi- 
derately remembered  that  grace  does  not 
abound  equally  in  all  hearts  or  all  heads; 
nor  did  he  forget  that  the  young  gentleman 
possessed  twelve  thousand  a-year ;  a  circum- 
stance   which    certainly  ought    to    make    a 

difference,   because In    short,   it   must 

make  a  difference,  for  a  multitude  of  reasons, 
too  many  for  a  bishop  to  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  enumerate,  even  if  not  engaged  in 
uttering  a  very  energetic  discourse;  which, 
though  uttered  sotto  voce,  and  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  gentleman  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  very  fully  employed  the  faculties  of 
the  speaker. 
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Aid  so  they  went  on,  inexpressibly  to  the 

satisfaction  of  Mr.  Selcroft,  -who,  although  he 

appeared  to  be  greatly  occupied  in  whispering 

to  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  occasionally 

dunging  the  position  of  Louisa's  pillows,  failed 

lot  to  mark  with  the  deepest  attention  what 

vu  going  on  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

He  was  quite  sure  the  bishop  was  "  about  it," 

and  he  was  quite  sure  also,  that  if  Harley  had 

shown  any  sign  of  impatience,  or  still  more,  if 

lie  had  given  the    slightest  token  of  anti- 

evangelical    opinions,   that   heavy  stream   of 

smooth  though  densely  turbid  eloquence  would 

either  have  stopped  short  altogether,   or  so 

Tehemently  have  changed  its  character  as  to 

We  startled  them  all. 

But  alas !  for  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
tilings!     Alas!  for  the  vanity  of  all  human 
hopes! 
Henry  had  listened  thus  patiently  to  the  Bishop 

of  M ,  solely  because  he  was  the  Bishop  of 

M -,  and  he  had  screwed  his  courage  to  a 

pitch  that  would  have  enabled  him  to  go  on 
catting  the  leaves  of  the  review  for  a  good 
while  longer,  without  displaying  any  outward 
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signs  of  his  inward  annoyance,  had  the  bishop 
been  reasonable  enough  to  content  himself  with 
being  listened  to. 

But  most  unfortunately  a  strange  whim 
seized  upon  him,  and  he  thought  he  should 
like  to  hear  the  owner  of  Harley  Court  say 
something  that  might  testify  the  effect  which 
his  eloquence  had  produced  upon  him. 

No  such  idea  as  this  would  have  entered  his 
head  upon  ordinary  occasions,  for  he  knew,  as 
well  as  any  man  living,  that  a  bishop  ought  not 
to  be  answered.  But  though  remembering 
little,  and  esteeming  less,  all  influence  and  all 
opinions  save  such  as  he  called  scriptural,  it 
came  into  his  head  at  that  unlucky  moment, 
that  before  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  marriage 
of  Selcroft's  daughter,  he  should  like  to  feel 
certain  that  the  young  man's  notions  upon 
the  subject  of  religion  were  of  the  right 
sort. 

"A  man  with  twelve  thousand  a-year," 
thought  he,  as  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  blow 
his  nose,  "  a  man  with  twelve  thousand  a-year 
may,  for  what  I  know,  have  influence  enough 
in  his  parish  to  get  a  cross,  on  a  crucifix  either, 
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into  the  church,  an  abomination  which  that 
pretty  creature,  Louisa  Selcroft,  ought  not  to 
witness,  nor  shall  she  if  my  caution  can  pre- 
sent it" 

Haying  replaced  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
decided  upon  making  his  much-vexed  young 
companion  speak  out,  he  resumed  his  discourse 
by  saying,  "Nothing  can  be  in  better  taste, 
Mr.  Harley,  than  the  manner   in  which  you 
hire  been   pleased  to    listen  to  me  without 
Anting  the  loss  of  any  of  my  sentiments  by 
the  expression  of  your  own ;  but  your  present 
position  in  this  highly  estimable  family  makes 
me  anxious  to  feel  assured  upon  the  best  of  all 
authority,  namely,  your  own  statement,   my 
good  sir,  as  to  your  own  views   upon  the  all- 
important  subject  of  religion.     What  are  your 
news  respecting  the  great  schism  which  at  this 
moment  divides  the  Church  1   And  first,  do  you 
hold,  without  scruple  or  reservation,  that  first, 
last*    and    only    saving    creed   of    election? 
Throw  off  your  timidity,  my  dear  sir.    Forget 
that  I  am  a  bishop,  and  tell  me,  without  reserve, 
what   is   your  opinion   on  this  all-important 
tenet  of  our  Christian  faith  ?" 
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The  long  endurance  of  Harley  seemed  to  be 
exhausted  by  this  overwhelming  blow.  Hk 
colour  was  greatly  heightened,  and  there  was  a 
suddenness  in  the  movement  with  which  1m 
rose,  which  made  the  bishop  start. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  my  lord,"  he  said, 
"  if  I  frankly  confess  to  your  lordship  that  I 
should  find  it  no  very  difficult  task,  perhaps, 
to  forget  that  you  are  a  bishop ;  I  should  find  it 
less  easy,  I  think,  to  forget  my  own  littleness 
than  your  lordship's  greatness.  The  strangely 
familiar  style  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  aak 
for  judgment  upon  the  counsels  and  decisions  d 
the  Most  High,  has,  however,  too  obvious  a 
tendency  to  make  me  forget  my  own  insignifi- 
cance, to  make  it  either  pleasant  or  profitable 
for  me  to  listen  to  you  further,  and  you  must, 
therefore,  excuse  me  if  I  withdraw  from  the 
discussion/'  And  so  saying,  he  quietly  marched 
to  the  back  of  the  sofa  upon  which  Louisa  wai 
sitting,  and,  seating  himself  in  a  chair  beside  it, 
entered  into  a  whispered  conversation  whkl 
his  position  as  her  accepted  husband  rendered 
perfectly  unobjectionable. 

For  about  the  space  of  two  minutes  the 
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bishop  seemed  as  immoveable  as  if  he  had 
been  shot,  and  in  fact  it  was  a  sort  of  mental 
shot  which  he  had  received,  which  for  that 
period  seemed  perfectly  to  have  paralyzed  him. 
Bat  such  a  self-confiding  bishop  as  the  Bishop 

of  M ,  is  not  likely  to  remain  long  in  such  a 

condition.  Having  remained  tranquil  just  long 
enough  to  feel  assured  that  neither  his  voice 
Mr  movement  were  likely  to  betray  the  emo- 
tion he  felt,  he  arose  and  approached  Mr. 
Selcroft. 

"  I  think  it  is  growing  late,  my  good  sir/' 
said  he.  "  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  exer- 
cise to-day,  and  feel  tired.  But  your  com- 
fortable bishop's  chamber"  for  so  the  best  bed- 
room at  Barton  Rectory  was  deferentially 
called,  "  will  soon  set  me  right  again/' 

At  the  first  word  that  indicated  his  purpose 
of  retiring,  Mr.  Selcroft,  Mrs.  Selcroft,  and 
Miss  Lucy  Selcroft,  all  started  to  their  feet, 
but  as  a  matter  of  course  they  did  not  move  an 
inch  till  he  had  finished  speaking,  as  if  his 
words  were  still  more  sacred  than  his  will ;  but 
when  he  ceased  to  speak  they  all  three  started 
off  towards  the  little  table  that  held  the  night 
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candles.     Lucy,  as  might  be  expected,  gained 
the  race,  and  having  lighted  the  bougie  she  had 
seized  upon  as  she  passed  those  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  she  presented  it,  with  a  pretty  smile  of" 
triumph,  to  his  lordship. 

But  his  lordship  was  in  no  mood  to  return  a 
smile,  even  from  a  pretty  young  lady,  and  he 
received  the  candlestick  from  her  hand  with- 
out a  word  or  a  glance  of  acknowledgment 
Whatever  presence  of  mind  was  still  left  him 
was  employed  in  making  Mr.  Selcroft  under- 
stand, by  a  husky  whisper,  that  he  wished, 
before  retiring  for  the  night,  to  have  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  him  in  his  study. 

And  he  succeeded  perfectly  in  making  Mr. 
Selcroft  understand  this,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  rector  of  Barton  turned  as 
white  as  a  sheet.  But  his  feelings,  whatever 
they  were,  did  not  impede  his  obedience,  for 
without  waiting  to  prepare  another  bed-candle, 
he  seized  one  of  the  lights  from  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  hastening  to  open  the  door,  bowed 
as  his  honoured  friend  passed  out,  with  as 
much  humility  as  if  he  himself  were  a  newly 
ordained  curate,  and  the  bishop  his  rector. 
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Bat  had  his  humility  and  respect  assumed 
an  attitude  still  more  humble — had  he  even 
bent  his  knee  in  reverence,  the  bishop  was  in 
no  mood  to  be  propitiated  thereby.  He 
sUlked  stiffly  on,  and  haying  reached  the  well- 
known  stndy  door,  stood  haughtily  aside  while 
it  was  opened  for  him. 

The  unfortunate  Mr.  Selcroft  instinctively 
felt  at  that  moment  that  Louisa's  becoming 
mistress  of  Harley  Court,  and  himself  rector  of 
Hinland,  were  two  enormous  blessings,  both 
within  his  grasp,  but  utterly  incompatible. 
Yet  even  in  that  painful  moment  of  feverish 
and  horrid  thought,  the  acuteness  of  his  intel- 
lect did  not  forsake  him.  "At  one  and  the 
same  time,  impossible,"  he  murmured  in- 
wardly; "  but  there  is  a  time  for  all  things. 
Let    me    be   once    rector    of  Elmland,    and 

then " 

There  was  no  need  that  his  reasonings 
should  go  any  farther ;  he  understood  himself 
perfectly,  and  by  the  time  the  angry  bishop 
had  placed  himself  in  the  rectorial  arm  chair, 
Mr-  Selcroft  felt  himself  perfectly  well  pre- 
pared to  listen  with  composure  to  anything 
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and  everything  that  his  mitred  friend   and 
patron  might  be  about  to  say. 

And  it  really  was  fortunate  that  he  had  so 
well  prepared  himself,  for  it  was  in  the  per- 
fectly unceremonious  tone  of  vehement  anger 
that  the  said  friend  and  patron  thus  addressed 
him: — 

"  Mr.  Selcroft !  If  there  was  a  single  house 
in  all  England  wherein  I  should  have  believed 
myself  safe  from  personal  insult,  it  was  yours!9 
he  began,  and  his  eye  flashed,  and  his  lip 
trembled  with  passion  as  he  spoke.  "  But  it 
has  proved  otherwise,  sir.  I  have  been  in- 
sulted— very  grossly — very  insolently  insulted, 
and  that  by  a  man  of  whom  you  have  spoken 
to  me  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  and  one 
to  whom  it  is  your  intention  to  give  your 
daughter  in  marriage." 

"  Mr.  Harley  1 — Do  I  understand  your  lord- 
ship rightly? — Mr.  Harley  has  insulted  your 
lordship  1  Let  me  believe  myself  deaf,  so 
that  I  may  believe  also  that  I  am  mistaken !* 

"  No,  sir,  you  are  not  deaf,  neither  am  I. 
— Had  that  young  scoffer  at  everything  that  I 
hold  sacred,  spent  the  whole  of  his  college  life 
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stadjing  an  harangue  which  would  be  the  most 
rffensire  possible  to  a  Christian  (no  matter  of 
wtot  rank)  he  could  not  hare  succeeded  better. 
And  this  is  the  man  to  whom  you  have  thought 
proper  to  promise  the  hand  of  your  daughter 
a  marriage !     Such  being  the  facts,  Mr.  Sel- 
croft,  it  cannot  much  surprise  you  to  be  told 
that  all  connection,  all  intercourse  between  us 
ttds  here.     Were  it  an  hour  or  two  earlier, 
«r,  I  would  not  suffer  so  offensive  an  incon- 
gruity as  my  passing  a  night  under  the  same 
ioof  as  the  individual  to  whom  I  have  alluded. 
But  this  must  now  be  submitted  to.     For  the 
firtnre  I  shall  be  more  cautious  as  to  where  I 
lodge  myself.      And  now,  sir,  farewell;    we 
Aall  probably  never  meet  again;  but  before 
we  part  there  is  still  one  word  that  I  wish  to 
say  to  you .     My  duty  as  a  Christian  bishop 
commands  it,  and  every  other  feeling  sinks  be- 
fore this.     I  have  been  pained  at  perceiving 
the  very  evidently   dangerous  state  of  your 
youngest  daughter's  health.     You  are  deceiv- 
iag  yourself  in  supposing  that  she  is  recovering. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the 
young  woman  is  in  a  consumption.     But  this 
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is  a  very  flattering  complaint ;  and  if  your  am- 
bition to  see  your  daughter  make  a  great  mar 
riage  be  strong  enough  to  induce  you  to  commit 
so  great  a  sin,  you  may  still  have  time  to  accom- 
plish it — for  she  may  live  some  months.  Bui 
you  shall  not  accomplish  it  till  you  have  been 
told  by  me  that  the  doing  so  will  be  a  deadly 
sin.  That  man,  that  Harley,  of  Harley  Court, 
is  an  audacious  infidel.  And  now,  Sir,  I 
have  done  my  duty.  I  presume  I  am  to  sleep 
in  the  room  where  I  washed  my  hands  before 
dinner,  and  that  I  shall  find  my  servant 
there?" 

"Yes,  my  dear  lord!  Yes!"  cried  Mr, 
Selcroft,  starting  up  with  renovated  hope  and 
alacrity,  and  gently  placing  himself  between 
the  bishop  and  the  door, — "  But  on  my  bended 
knee  let  me  implore  you  to  accord  me  om 
single  moment  more !" 

"  Kneel  not,  sir!"  said  the  bishop,  with  i 
majestic  wave  of  the  hand,  which  restored  Mr 
Selcroft  to  his  feet  again.  "  I  see  not  how  il 
can  be  possible  that  you  should  have  anything 
exculpatory  to  offer — but  I  heartily  wish  i! 
were.    Speak,  sir !" 
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"The  only  passible  exculpation  is  mine,  my 

lori!"  returned    Mr.    Selcroft,   eagerly,   and 

almost  boldly ;  "  and  when  I  pledge  you  my 

acred  honour  for  its  truth,  I  cannot  doubt 

jour  receiving  it.     Till  this  hour,  till  within 

the  last  few  moments  during  which  I  have  been 

listening  to   the  most   painful  words  I   ever 

beard  spoken,  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 

dreadful    nature   of  Mr.    Harley's    opinions. 

That  such  a  misery  was  within  the  reach  of 

possibility,  I  had  not  the  very  slightest  idea  ! 

But  what  your  lordship  has  now  told  me,  will 

separate  us  for  ever.     Can  it  be  necessary  that 

I  should  say  this,  my  dear  lord  \     Have  the 

many  years  duriug  which  I  have  enjoyed  the 

inestimable  advantage  of  frequent  intercourse 

with  the  most  perfect  Christian  model  of  the 

age  left  me  so  destitute  of  spiritual  help  as  to 

make  me  liable  to  commit  so  great  a  sin  V} 

This  speech,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  uttered,  produced  exactly  the  effect  in- 
tended. The  bishop  was  mollified,  the  man 
was  propitiated. 

"  Enough,  my  friend !"  he  replied,  holding 
oat  his  hand  with  a  look  of  the  most  con- 
vol.  1.  p 


jsoociuii  snould  have  dicta 
a  case  as  this  ....  the 
the  man  so  unprincipled ! 
good    Selcroft,    give    liin 
once  V9 

"I  will,  my   lord,"  wa 
:e  hC  "  but  were  I  to  lire  a  thou 

never  forget  the  debt  of 
owe  to  your  noble,  uncomp] 
principle 1" 

Perfectly  restored  to  his 
and  uncontradicted  frame  o: 

of  M became   more  < 

amiable  than  he  had  ever  v 
since  first  the  weight  of  a  i 
his  brows, 

"I  am  thankful,  very  t 
good  R*i — *  "     "  " 
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"  It  was  yourself,  my  lord !"  returned  Mr. 
Selcroft*  with  enthusiasm.  "Piety,  wisdom, 
energy,  and  gentle  goodness  to  a  faithful 
friend,  all  join  to  mark  the  act  as  yours,  and 
yours  only !" 

And  the  hoping,  happy  Rector  of  Barton 
cum  Elmland  actually  went  the  length  of 
seizing  the  bishop's  hand,  and  pressing  his 
lips  upon  it. 

His  lordship  looked  pleased,  and  touched. 
Most  men,  it  is  probable,  would  have  been 
pleased  at  haying  a  feeling  of  wounded  vanity 
and  benighted  intolerance,  joined  to  the  most 
unfeeling  cruelty  towards  a  sickly,  innocent 
girl,  for  whom  he  professed  a  paternal  regard ; 
most  men,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
have  felt  soothed  by  such  a  burst  of  affec- 
tionate enthusiasm,  and  so  well  pleased  was  the 

Bishop  of  M ,  that,  as  he  passed  through 

the  door  of  the  study  on  his  way  to  bed,  he 
distinctly  said,  "  Your  conduct  has  been  admi- 
rable, my  dear  Selcroft.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
me  to  think  that  I  shall  have  a  man  at  Elm- 
land,  which  is  a  very  important  parish,  m 
whom  I  ean  put  such  entire  confidence." 

P2 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


And  did  Mr.  Selcroft  too  go  to  bed  and  to 
sleep  with  a  plot  upon  his  conscience,  the  first 
victim  of  which  was  to  be  his  darling  child  1 
Did  he  really  intend  to  obtain  the  fat  tithes 
of  Elmland  by  tearing  her  from  the  man  she 
loved,  and  thereby  risking  the  life  which  he 
had  just  been  assured  hung  by  so  slender  a 
thread  1 

Most  assuredly  Mr.  Selcroft  had  no  such  des- 
perate wickedness  in  his  thoughts,  and  so  far  was 
he  from  intending  to  injure  his  darling  Louisa 
in  order  to  obtain  the  preferment  he  so  greatly 
desired  to  possess,  that  probably  no  motive 
less  powerful  than  his  ardent  desire  to  improve 
the  worldly  circumstances  of  all  his  race,  could 
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have  enabled  him  to  conceal  the  really  pro- 
found aversion  with  which  the  conduct  of  his 
right  reverend  patron  had  inspired  him. 

All  that  can  be  said  against  him  on  the 
present  occasion  is,  that  the  patronized  rector 
was  of  the  same  school  as  the  patronizing 
bishop. 

And  it  was  for  this  very  reason  that  the 
rector,  notwithstanding  the  puzzling  entangle- 
ment  of  his  affairs,  went  to  bed,  and  slept 
soundly. 

Respecting  the  state  of  Louisa's  health,  in 
the  first  place  he  had  much  better  ground  for 
believing  that  she  was  in  no  danger  of  con- 
sumption, than  the  bishop  had  for  believing 
the  contrary.  Two  physicians  of  the  highest 
eminence,  had  examined  her  with  all  that 
accuracy  of  science  which  in  our  days  is  so 
almost  constantly  found  to  be  unfailing,  and 
both  had  declared  that  she  had  no  bad  symp- 
toms whatever.  That  this  judgment,  delivered 
only  on  the  previous  day,  had  occasioned  the 
greatest  joy  to  her  father,  mother,  and  sister, 
may  easily  be  imagined ;  but  the  fact  that 
such  an   examination   had  been   made,  had 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

At?  did  Mr.  Selcroft  too  go  to  be 
steer  wiih  a  plot  upon  his  conscience 
linsa  of  which  was  to  be  his  darli' 
Pjl  he  reailr  intend  to  obtain  the 
cc  Elsland  by  tearing  her  from  tl 
IotoL  and  thereby  risking  the  iif 
tad  jost  been  assured  hong  by 
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Most  assuredly  Mr.  Selcroft  had 
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never  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Harley ;  Mr. 
Selcroft  not  wishing  to  suggest  to  him  that 
any  fears  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  enter- 
tained. Superlatively  well  pleased,  and  im- 
measurably relieved,  however,  as  Mr.  Selcroft 
felt  himself  from  the  result  of  this  admirably 
well-managed  interview,  he  nevertheless  passed 
rather  a  wakeful  night ;  and  in  truth  he  had 
enough  to  think  of,  and  enough  to  arrange,  in 
order  to  get  safely  along  the  somewhat  in- 
tricate, though  very  promising,  path  which 
was  to  lead  him  to  the  goal  at  which  he 
desired  to  arrive.  Mr.  Selcroft,  amidst  many 
plans  for  the  advancement  of  himself  and  his 
family,  had  at  this  time  two,  which,  in  his 
estimation,  outweighed  in  importance  all  the 
rest  a  thousand  times  over.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  obtaining  the  living  of  Elmland  far 
himself;  the  other,  was  the  obtaining  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Harley  for  his  daughter. 

He  now  felt  that  he  had  the  comfort  of 
knowing,  to  a  certainty,  that  he  might  be  sure 
of  one  of  these,  but  this  did  not  content  him ; 
and  he  confessed  to  his  own  heart  that  he 
never  should  be  perfectly  contented  unless  lie 
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obtained  both.  This  seeming  incompatibility 
perhaps,  only  stimulated  -his  ingenuity  and  his 
perseverance  the  more. 

Many  devices  had  suggested  themselves 
before  he  went  to  sleep,  but  the  last  that 
occurred  to  him  not  only  pleased  him  so  well 
as  speedily  to  soothe  him  into  slumber,  but 
was  so  congenial  to  his  spirit  that  it  positively 
ripened  as  he  slept ;  and  when  he  awoke  in  the 
morning,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  longer  any 
need  of  meditation,  and  that  all  that  was 
required  of  him  was  a  resolute  will  that  should 
yield  itself  to  no  opposition  whatever. 

The  first  thing  necessary  was,  that  he  should 
have  a  secret  and  perfectly  decisive  conversa- 
tion with  his  wife.  He  did  not  know  her, 
perhaps,  quite  as  thoroughly  as  she  knew  him, 
but  long  experience  had  given  him  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  he  should  receive  no 
active  opposition  from  her,  whether  she  ap- 
proved his  measures  or  not ;  provided  that  he 
took  care  to  make  her  understand  that  it  was 
her  vowed  obedience  that  he  demanded  of  her, 
and  not  her  approbation. 

He  had  not  been  many  minutes  awake  him- 
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self,  when  he  awoke  her  too,  and  begging 
she  would  immediately  dress  herself,  gav< 
to  understand  that  he  required  all  her  a 
tion  to  the  business  upon  which  he  was  ; 
to  consult  her. 

On  parting  from  the  bishop  the  preo 
night,  he  had  found  his  lady  already 
asleep,  and  feeling  extremely  fatigued  hi 
he  forbore  to  disturb  her.  But  now  her 
were  no  sooner  fully  opened  than  he  1 
his  important  disclosures : 

"  Of  course,"  said  he,  "you  know  no 
than  I  do  what  passed  between  the  b 
and   Harley   during  that  long  confabul 
they  had  together  in  the  drawing-room 
night?" 

"  No,  indeed,  my  dear,"  she  replied, 
I.  Louisa  fell  fast  asleep,  and  I  belie 
dozed  too ;  and  when  I  opened  my  eyes  a 
Lucy  was  gone,  Louisa,  dear  creature, 
talking  to  Harley,  and  you  in  the  act  o: 
companying  the  bishop  to  his  room, — an 
Mr.  Harley  only  staid  a  very  few  mil 
while  he  was  wishing  our  poor  dear  invalid 
night,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing 
thing." 
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"  Accompanying  the  bishop  to  his  room !" 
returned  Mr.  Selcroft,  with  an  expressive,  but 
to  his  wife  a  most  unintelligible  grimace. 
"  No,  my  dear,"  he  added,  "  it  was  the  bishop 
who  accompanied  me  to  my  study,  at  his  own 
particular  request,  and  when  he  had  got  me 
there,  a  pretty  pastoral  lecture  he  gave  me, 
I  promise  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Selcroft  ?  Was 
the  bishop  displeased  at  any  thing  1"  said  the 
lady,  anxiously. 

"  Displeased !"  returned  her  husband,  re- 
peating the  grimace.  "  But  we  have  no  time 
for  describing  all  that,  nor  does  it  signify  a 
farthing.  All  that  does  signify  is,  that  his 
lordship  told  me  he  had  found  out  that  Harley 
was  an  infidel;  and  then  he  made  it  very 
dearly  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity, 
that  if  I  did  not  immediately  break  off  the 
match,  he  should  immediately  find  a  more 
fitting  successor  than  my  sinful  self  for  our 
dropsical  friend  at  Elmland." 

"  Good  Heaven,  Mr.  Selcroft !  and  you 
speak  this  jokingly?  What  on  earth  is  to 
become  of  us  ?    To  break  off  Louisa's  match 
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is  impossible.  It  would  kill  her !  I  am  quite 
positive  it  would  kill  her !"  cried  Mrs,  Selcroft 
in  yery  genuine  agony. 

"  And  what  is  to  keep  me  alive,  my  dear, 
if  I  lose  Elmland  ?  You  forget,  perhaps,  the 
condition  of  my  banker's  book,  and  of  my 
wine  merchant's  bill,  besides  a  few  other 
little  documents  of  the  same  nature  V 

"  No,  Mr.  Selcroft,  I  forget  nothing,"  she 
replied.  "  But,  thank  God,  I  remember  your 
love  for  our  sweet  Louisa  too  well  to  believe 
for  an  instant  that  you  would  sacrifice  her 
precious  life  as  a  peace-offering  to  that  odious 
bishop." 

Mr.  Selcroft  frowned,  and  held  up  a  warn- 
ing finger  at  hearing  this  bold  impiety ;  but 
he  half  smiled  at  the  same  time,  and  taking 
the  two  hands  of  his  trembling  wife  in  his,  he 
said,  "You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,  in 
thinking  that  I  should  not  like  to  run  any 
risk  of  killing  my  Louisa,  or  even  of  spoiling 
her  fortune,  in  order  to  punish  Harley  for 
talking  nonsense  to  a  bishop,  or  in  order  to 
atone  to  the  said  bishop  for  having  listened 
to  it ;  but  neither  do  I  intend,  my  dear  Mis. 
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Selcroft,  to  be  arrested  in  my  rectory  parlour 

and  carried  to  prison ;   and  I  can  tell  you, 

tiat  to  steer  clear  of  both  requires  some  skill. 

That  God  has  been  pleased  to  endow  me  with 

«uch  skill  I  do  believe,  and  I  hope  I  am  duly 

*hankful  for  the  same, — too  thankful,  (observe 

*hat  I   say,   good  wife,) — a  great  deal  too 

*hankful  to  permit  such  a  precious  gift  to  be 

lost,  and  thrown  away  to  please  any  mortal 

^au,  or  woman  either.     Do  you  understand 

**e,  my  dear  ¥ 

u  Yes,  Mr.  Selcroft,"  she  replied,  with  an 

almost  inaudible   little  sigh,   "I  understand 

that  you   mean   to   do  whatever  you  think 

proper,  without  attending  to  the  opinion  of 

toy  one.     And  all  I  can  say  in  reply  is,  that 

I  am  quite  aware  that  now,  as  always,  it  is 

my  duty  not  to  oppose  you.     And   I  am 

ready  to  promise  this  now,  without  even  giving 

you  the  trouble  of  listening  to  a  single  word 

of  mine,  if  you  will  only  promise  not  to  do 

anything  that  may  endanger  Louisa's  health." 

"  It  is  a  bargain,   my  dear,"  he  replied, 

"and   I   do  hereby  promise  that   I  will  do 

nothing  that  shall  endanger  her  health.    But 
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on  the  other  band,  I  do,  and  must  requin 
the  most  implicit  obedience  from  you  all,  ir 
return ." 

Mr.  Selcroft  then  went  on  to  inform  her, 
which  he  did  very  explicitly,  that  he  bad 
already  promised  the  bishop  that  the  marriage 
between  Mr.  Harley  and  Louisa  should  hi 
broken  off,  and  also  that  the  bishop  hac 
unequivocally  promised  him  in  return  that  hi 
should  succeed  to  the  rectory  of  Elmland,  a* 
soon  as  its  present  dying  incumbent  was  n( 
more. 

"  Now  the  fact  is,  my  dear  Mrs.  Selcroft,1 
continued  her  husband,  "  that  the  bishop  ha; 
no  right  to  make  any  such  condition  with  me 
He  has  no  right  to  make  any  condition  what 
ever.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  simony  on  hi 
part,  it  is  bribery  and  corruption  of  the  ver 
worst  description.  The  bishop,  you  see,  mj 
dear,  is  in  a  passion,  and  he  is  offering  mi 
a  bribe  to  atenge  him.  Now,  as  I  am  not  o 
the  order  of  Jesuits — God  forbid! — he  has  n< 
rirfit  to  exact  such  obedience  from  me. 
know  but  of  one  law,  both  human  and  divine 
which  enforces  absolute  obedience,  and  ttud 
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as  you  are  aware,  is  the  matrimonial  law. 
*  Wives,  obey  your  husbands I*  is  a  clear  and  • 
distinct  command  which  has  never  been  re- 
scinded, and  which  of  course  never  will  be 
as  long  as  the  lawgivers  of  the  world  continue 
to  be  men  in  possession  of  their  reason.  But 
this  is  clearly  a  diamond-cut-diamond  case, 

and  without  indicting  the  Bishop  of  M 

.either  for  simony  or  conspiracy,    I    flatter 
myself  I  shall  be  perfectly  able  to  arrange 
everything  to  our  hearts'  content,    and  if  I 
shotdd  ever,  at  any  future  time,  find  his  lord- 
ship disposed  to  be  troublesome,  I  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  his  said  lordship  under- 
stand that  he  had  put  himself  very  greatly  in 
NJ  power." 

"  And  Louisa  ?"  said  the  mother  anxiously. 
'  You  know,  Mr.  Selcroft,  that   she  is  still 
Yeiy  weak,  although  the  opinion  of  the  phy- 
8lQan8  is  so  favourable." 

c<  Quite  true,  Mrs.  Selcroft,  and  her  weakness 
wall  be  cared  for.  But  remember,  if  you 
pk^se,  that  this  opinion  of  the  physicians  is 
*°k  to  be  made  a  matter  of  gossip  with  any 
011fc.    I  have  very  particular  reasons  for  not 


Mrs.  Selcroft  meekly  bent  he 
was  well  understood  between  the 
a  promise  of  obedience,  and  : 
were  too  well  kept  by  her  to  mal 
for  her  husband  to  require  any  c 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

.tt  would  be  tedious  were  I  to  follow  Mr. 
croft  step  by  step,  through  all  the  clever 
le  manoeuvrings  by  which  he  managed  this 
ncate  affair.  At  some  points  he  found 
re  difficulty,  at  others  less,  than  he  ex- 
ited. His  most  difficult  scene  was  with 
crisa,  who  really  was  still  so  weak  and  deli- 
q  as  to  make  caution  necessary,  and  yet  it 
8  to  her,  and  to  her  only,  that  it  was 
sessary  that  he  should  explain  the  whole 
bit  exactly  as  it  really  stood. 
Immediately  after  the  bishop's  departure, 
10,  under  pretence  of  a  slight  indisposition, 
Dk  his  breakfast  in  his  own  little  dressing- 
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room,  in  order  to  avoid  encountering  Mr. 
Harley,  Louisa  was  told  that  her  father  wished 
to  speak  to  her,  alone,  before  she  exchanged 
the  sofa  in  her  mother's  room  for  that  in 
the  drawing-room.  But  this  announcement 
alarmed  her  not ;  she  thought,  pretty  creature, 
that  it  was  only  some  little  paternal  bit  of 
gallantry  and  fondness  concerning  the  wedding 
present  he  had  been  talking  of. 

His  very  grave  face  soon  showed  that  she 
was  mistaken  in  this  conjecture ;  but  never- 
theless she  was  enabled  to  listen  with  good 
courage  to  the  strange  and  startling  tale  he 
had  to  tell,  by  the  consolatory  nature  of  the 
preface  which  he  had  prefixed  to  it. 

"  My  dear  Louisa,"  he  began,  "  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  make  you  understand 
at  once  that  the  chief  object  of  the  little  plan 
that  I  am  about  to  explain  to  you,  is  to  secure 
your  marriage  with  your  justly  loved  Henry 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one ;  and  I  begin  by 
telling  you  this  at  once,  in  order  to  set  your 
heart  at  rest  upon  the  point  that  must  natu- 
rally be  more  interesting  to  you  than  any 
other." 
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C€  Thank  you,  my  dear,  dearest  papa!"  cried 
Louisa  fervently.  "You  may  tell  me  any- 
thing you  like  now,  and  be  very  sure  that  I 
shall  listen  to  it  like  a  heroine." 

"  I  was  sure  it  would  be  so,  my  dear  girl," 
he  replied,  "  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
have  arranged    everything  with    a  view  to 
uisure  to  you  this  first  wish  of  your  heart. 
And  now,  my  love,   I  must  tell  you  many 
things  which  you  will  [listen  to  with  less  plea- 
sure, but  they  will,  I  know,  all  appear  trifling 
X1*  your  estimation  after  the  promise  I  have 
given  you,  that  you  shall  not  be   separated 
from  Henry.     But  you  will  find  as  I  go  on, 
that  this  promise  cannot  be  kept  without  con- 
querable sacrifices  on  my  part,  and  on  your 
°*n,  too." 

<c  How  so,  papa  ? "  said  Louisa,  anxiously. 
"  Sacrifices,  papa?  of  what  kind?" 

<c  You  will  soon  understand  me,  if  you  will 

Ikten  patiently,"  he  replied.     "  Last  night  the 

to*hop  took  it  into  his  head  to  examine  and 

ffoss-examine  poor  Harley  upon  his  religious 

kith.    I  cannot  repeat  any  part  of  their  con- 

TOL.  I.  Q 


ship  was  about  to  retire  for  the 
irave  me  to  understand  that  he  firs 
speak  privately  to  me  in  my  st 
guess  my  dismay,  Louisa,  when,  as 
got  me  there,  he  began  most  veh 
assure  me  that  Mr.  Harley  was  a 
infidel,  and  that  no  consideratior 
must  induce  me  to  permit  yoiu 
him." 

"But  you  won't  listen  to  him 
dearest  papa ! "  said  Louisa,  clasping 
in  the  most  violent  agitation,  "a 
and  trust  that  you  had  the  courage 
so  at  once." 

"It  would  have  required  litt 
Louisa,  to  have  told  his  hot-head< 
that  I  differed  from  him  totally 
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Louisa,  who  herself  appeared  to  be  greatly 

struck  by  this  argument. 

"  I  might  have  done  so,  my  dear,  had  not 

his  lordship  cut  all  argument  short  by  coolly 

giving  me  to  understand  that  if  I  did  not 

immediately  break  off  the  match,  he  should 

immediately  find  another  successor  to  supply 

the  place  of  our  poor  friend  at  Elmland." 

"  And  even  this  did  not  shake  you,  my  dear 

dearest  papa,"  exclaimed  Louisa,  her  pale  face 

becoming  crimson  with  the  vehemence  of  her 

emotion. 

"  Nothing  could  shake  me,  my  child,  on  a 

question  that  so  nearly  concerned  your  happi- 

lless.     But  I  have  told  you  that  we  must 

fliake  some  sacrifices,  and " 

"  Oh,  papa !  you  need  not  go  on !     It  is  an 

ln*mense  sacrifice,  I  know  it  is !     The  giving 

**P  filmland  is  an  immense  sacrifice  I"  sobbed 
Ionian 

*  Do  not  agitate  yourself,  my  dear  child,  but 

^^n  to  me,  Louisa.     Listen  to  me  quietly, 

^d  then  you  will  understand  the  importance 

tf  what  I  am  saying  to  you,"  he  resumed. 

u  The  fact  is,  my  dear  child,  that  there  are 
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more  ways  than  one  by  which  an  intende< 
marriage  may  be  broken  off." 

Here  poor  Louisa  was  seized  with  a  violen 
trembling  fit. 

"But  your  marriage  shall  not  be  broken 
unless  it  be  by  your  own  fault.  You  an 
already  aware,  my  dear  child — alas!  we  an 
all  only  too  well  aware  that  my  money  aflaht 
are  in  a  very  embarrassed  condition.  Perhap 
a  clergyman,  as  much  devoted  to  his  duties  a 
I  am,  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from  such  f 
cause  than  any  one  else.  But  be  this  as  il 
may,  such  is  the  fact,  my  Louisa,  and  nothing 
but  the  well-founded  hope  of  becoming  rectal 
of  Elmland  has  enabled  me  thus  long  tc 
struggle  against  the  difficulties  that  surround 
me. 

"Poor  dear  papa  !"  sobbed  Louisa. 

"  Yes,  dear  love,  you  may  indeed  pity  me, 
and  the  more  because  unhappily  I  cannot 
suffer  alone.  If  I  could,  believe  me,  I  should 
think  very  little  of  it.  No  one  knows  better 
than  I  do  that  this  world  is  intended  to  be  a 
scene  of  suffering,  and  my  hopes  are  placed 
beyond  it  I     But  to  return  to  what  I  was 
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saying.  It  is.  absolutely  necessary  that  at 
this  critical  moment  I  should  confess  to  you 
that  I  am  living  in  hourly  dread  of  having  an 
execution  served  in  my  rectory  house,  and  of 
being  myself  arrested  and  conveyed  to  prison. 
The  only  thing  which  has  for  some  weeks 
delayed  this  catastrophe,  has  been  the  gene- 
rally received  belief  that  I  was  to  have  Elm- 
land.  I  leave  you  therefore  to  guess  what  the 
effect  of  its  being  given  to  another  is  likely — 
no,  not  likely — is  certain  to  be.  Nor  let  us 
deceive  ourselves,  my  child,  as  to  the  effect 
which  my  being  sent  to  prison  for  debt,  must 
have  upon  your  future  prospects.  The  attach- 
ment of  Mr.  Harley  might  be  proof,  perhaps, 
even  against  this,  did  he  stand  alone  in  the 
world;  but  a  man  of  his  rank  and  fortune, 
Ixraisa,  has  many  duties  to  fulfil,  and  however 
strangely  my  own  interest,  or  rather  yours, 
my  poor  child,  may  bribe  me  to  think  other- 
wise, I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a 
man  so  highly  connected,  and  having,  as  it 
were,  the  destiny  of  an  unmarried  sister  in 
his  hands,  I  cannot  but  see  and  feel  that  he 
would  hardly  be  justified  in  marrying   the 
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daughter  of  a  man  who  had  been  arrested 
his  own  parsonage  for  debt,  and  was  likely 
end  his  days  in  a  jail." 

Louisa  clasped  her  hands,  and  uttered 
deep  groan. 

u  But  all  this  may  be  avoided,  Louisa, 
you  will  but  have  the  courage  and  firmness 
act  as  I  would  have  you," 

"  Say,  say  what,  papa ! — I  am  ready  to  do 
anything  P 

*  The  only  mode  of  getting  out  of  this 
dreadful  dilemma,  is  this.  You  must  let  me 
write  a.  letter  to  Henry,  telling  him  that  we 
are  greatly  alarmed  for  your  health,  and  there- 
fore that  your  marriage  must  be  postponed 
till  we  have  a  stronger  assurance  than  we  caa 
feel  at  present  of  your  ultimate  recorery. 
This  will  at  once  set  all  right  with  the  bishop; 
and  as  every  day  brings  us  worse  and  worse 
accounts  of  poor  Broughton,  we  may  be  very 
sure  that  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
the  melancholy  scene  will  be  closed  at  Elm- 
land  ;  and  then  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  the  bishop,  eager  to  show  his 
approval  of  my  obedience,  will  lose  no  time 
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**>  fulfilling  the  promise  he  has  made  me ;  and 
°*ce  rector  of  Elmland,  my  darling,  it  will 
**ot  be  long,  trust  me,  ere  you  and  your 
Henry  are  made  man  and  wife  at  its  altar." 

Louisa  listened  with  almost  breathless  at- 
tention to  the  whole  of  this  speech,  and  at 
tie  end  of  it,  she  leant  her  forehead  upon  her 
closed  hands,  and  after  remaining  silent  for 
sereral  minutes,  exclaimed,  "  You  will  let  me 
see  him  first,  papa  V9 

"No,  Louisa!  no!"  replied  her  father,  with  a 
species  of  firmness  in  his  tone  which  she  knew 
by  experience  barred  all  pleading,  and  there- 
fore she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Follow  your  own  course,  then,"  said  he, 
rising.  "The  consequences  will  probably  be 
equally  fatal  to  you,  and  to  me  .  .  .  .  But 
you  will  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  poor  child, 
that  my  being  sent  to  jail  will  not  hasten  your 
marriage  much/'  And  with  these  words  he 
turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"Oh,  stay,  papa!  stay  but  one  moment 
longer,  and  I  will  promise  everything  !" 

*  Do  you  believe,  Louisa,  that  I  wish  you 
should  marry  Mr.  Harley,  or  that  I  do  not 
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wish  it  V9  said  he,  turning  back,  and  standing 
opposite  to  her. 

"  Oh !  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  wish  it  P 
said  she ;  and  as  she  said  it,  she  remembered 
the  many  little  stratagems  by  which  he  had 
contrived  to  throw  them  together  at  Kil- 
larney. 

"  And  which  of  the  two,  think  you,  my 
dear,  you  or  I,  are  likely  to  find  out  the  best 
way  of  bringing  it  about  V9 

"  Oh,  you,  papa !  a  thousand  times !"  said 
Louisa,  fervently. 

u  I  think  so  too,  Louisa,"  he  quietly  replied; 
"  and  if  you  think  you  can  trust  me,  my  lore, 
make  up  your  mind  to  tell  me  so  at  once. 
For  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  whole 
business  may  be  got  through,  dearest,  marriage 
and  all,  within  a  month  ;  but  much  less  time 
will  be  necessary  to  ruin  both  your  hopes  and 
mine  for  ever." 

"I  leave  everything  in  your  hands,  my 
dearest  father  1"  said  Louisa,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

"You  shall  not  repent  your  trustfulness, 
my  child  I"  replied  her  father,  solemnly.  "  But 
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remember  that  I  have  explained  my  purpose 
to  you  only.  Danger  of  every  kind  might 
ensue  did  either  your  mother  or  Lucy  com- 
prehend my  object.  Remember  this,  Louisa, 
if  you  wish  this  object  tfo  succeed.  To  Lucy 
I  ha?e  said  nothing,  no,  not  a  single  syllable 
relative  either  to  the  bishop  or  to  Harley. 
And  all  your  mother  knows  is,  that  the  bishop 
tas  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  Harley,  and 
that  the  ruin  which  must  Mow  my  offending 
"in*  will  oblige  me  to  comply  with  his  wish. 
AU  that  you  hare  to  do  is  to  be  silent,  and 
*di  and  very  poorly." 

"I  understand!  ob,  I  understand  per- 
fectly. And  what  is  there  I  would  not  do, 
ttther  than  spoil  a  plot  that  is  to  have  such 
***  ending  %  Good  bye,  dear,  dearest  papa ! 
*  know  that  you  can  do  whatever  you  will 
^th  every  body,  and  thinking  of  thai  shall 
S**e  me  courage.  Say  one  little  word  about 
^y  love  for  him  in  your  letter,  if  you  think  it 
W*H  do  no  mischief." 

And  then  they  parted ;  Louisa  rejoicing 
that  her  part  was  only  to  be  silent,  and  sad, 
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which  she  felt  suited  her  better  than  a 
other  would    have    done ;    and  her   fatt 
equally  well  pleased  at  the  excellent  chance 
saw  before  him    of   outwitting  more    d€ 
friends  than  one. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Not  quite  an  hour  had  elapsed  after  this 
String  between  the  father  and  daughter, 
***en  the  following  lette*  was  dispatched  to 
***•  Harley:— 

^T  dear  Harley, 

"  It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  now 
^*ke  up  my  pen  to  address  you,  and  trust  me 
*   is  the  heavier  from  knowing  that  I  am 
*bout  to  inflict  as  much  pain  as  I  feel.     My 
8*eet  Louisa  is  very  ill !     Alas !  she  is  so  ill, 
**ariey,  as  to  make  me  feel  that  at  the  pre- 
set moment  it  is  my  duty  to  rescind  the  con- 
***  to  your  marriage,  which  I  so  freely,  so 
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joyfully  gave  at  Killarney.  You  must,  I 
think,  by  this  time,  my  dear  Harley,  be  aware 
how  completely  everything  I  say,  think,  and 
do,  is  regulated  by  religious  principle,  and  you 
will  therefore,  I  know,  feel  more  disposed  to 
submit  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  I  advise 
on  this  sad  occasion  than  you  might  be,  were 
it  dictated  by  one  less  deserving  your  con- 
fidence. What  I  now  allude  to  is  the  necessity, 
according  to  my  opinion,  of  your  not  taking 
leave  of  my  poor  girl.  Her  attachment  to  you 
is  so  strong,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  consequence  of  so  agitating  an  interview 
might  be,  neither  do  I  wish  that  we  should 
any  of  us  be  pained  by  uttering  adieus  that 
could  only  tend  to  increase  the  pain  of  part- 
ing. Accept  then,  now,  a  most  affectionate 
farewell  from  us  all !  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
son !  for  as  a  son  my  ,heart  will  ever  consider 
you. 

"  Ever  and  always, 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"  William  Selcroft.* 

Had  this  letter  been  received  by  Mr.  Har- 
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ley  before  his  having  ever  seen  the  Bishop  of 

M ,  his  feelings  upon  the   perusal  of  it 

would  have  been  very  different.     He  was  con- 
ations that  he  had  suffered  his  distaste  for  the 
prelate's  doctrine,   sentiments,   and  manners, 
to  betray  him  into  something  a  little  approach- 
ing uncivil  warmth  in  his  manner  of  replying 
to  him  in  the  preceding  evening,  and  he  was 
conscious,  too,  that  the  bishop  had  felt  and 
resented  this  vehemently.    He  knew  also,  from 
baring  heard  the  voices  of  both,  as  he  passed 
the  study  door  in  going  to  his  bed-room,  that 
the  bishop  and  the  rector  had  not  retired  to 
rest  without  having  first  sat  in  judgment  on 
him  and  his   heresies.     That  this  dismissal 
***  the  result  of  that  judgment  he  felt  per- 
fectly sure,  and  his  indignation  was  so  great 
88  almost  to  overpower  every  other  sentiment. 
*o  the  letter  he  determined  to  send  no  answer 
whatever.     In   fact  it   neither  required  nor 
**ked  for  any.     His  heart  ached  sharply  for  a 
foment  as  he  thought  of  poor  Louisa  and 
^  undoubted  attachment  to  him,  and  could 
^  have  seen  the  tear  that  rose  to  his  eye 
*  he  murmured,  "  Poor  dear  Louisa!  Poor 
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dear  girl!"  she  must  have  been  flattered, 
though  she  would  not  have  been  consoled 
by  it. 

Harley's  resolution  was  soon  taken,  and  his 
plans  arranged.  He  determined  upon  imme- 
diately returning  to  Harley  Court,  with  the 
hope  of  persuading  his  aunt  and  his  sister  to 
go  abroad  with  him.  Though  much  too  angry 
at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated 
not  to  feci  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of 
the  beautiful  girl  from  whom  he  was  so  un- 
feelingly separated,  in  the  thought  that  he 
was  also  separated  from  her  false  and  fanatical 
father  for  ever,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
countermand  all  the  orders  he  had  given  for 
the  decoration  of  the  loveliest  form  he  had 
ever  looked  upon,  without  some  sad  and 
very  painful  emotions. 

Of  her  increased  illness  he  did  not  believe 
one  single  word,  and  this  was  doubly  a  com* 
fort  to  him,  for  it-  not  only  left  him  free  from 
all  the  tender  sorrow  which  such  an  idea  most 
inevitably  have  produced,  but  it  very  greatly 
added  to  his  rejoicings,  that  the  man  who  had 
imagined  such  a  device  would  never  be 
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father-in-law.  The  firmness  of  his  conviction, 
that  this  alleged  cause  for  his  dismissal  was 
not  the  real  one,  was  very  reasonably  increased 
by  the  certainty  he  felt,  that  if  Louisa  were 
dying,  neither  her  mother,  nor  the  more  self- 
billed  Lucy,  would  have  permitted  her  last 
hours  to  be  made  wretched,  by  his  being 
driven  from  her  so  harshly. 

His  sudden  reappearance  at  Harley  Court 
occasioned  a  very  unequivocal  avowal  of  satis- 
faction from  both  ladies,  notwithstanding  the 
seemingly  mortifying  fact,  that  he  returned  to 
them  a  rejected  man. 

Till  he  saw  how  very  brightly  the  dark 
eyea  of  his  sister  Fanny  sparkled,  and  how 
Tety  expressively  well-pleased  was  the  smile 
fcf  his  aunt,  he  was  not  aware  how  much  of 
the  gentle  acquiescence  to  his  wishes  and  his 
*2l  with  which  the  announcement  of  his  en- 
gagement had  been  received,  was  due  to  their 
**8h  not  to  give  him  pain. 

"It  will  be  offering  my  thanks  for  your 
S^cious  manner  in  receiving  the  news  of  my 
lxiteuled  marriage  at  rather  an  odd  time," 
^d  he,  smiling,  "  bat  really  they  are  dne,  for 
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it  is  perfectly  evident  now,  that  you  could  n 
have  been  very  greatly  delighted  then." 

Lady  Frances  looked  at  Fanny,  and  Fan 
looked  at  Lady  Frances,  and  both  smiled. 
"  Delighted  ?  No,  I  don't  think  that  we  co 
honestly  say  we  were  delighted,  Harley,"  sai   ^ 
Lady  Frances. 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  make  some  objec — " 
tion,  some  observation  against  it  V  said  he. 

"  Because  it  was  decidedly  much    better^ 
that  we  should  not,"  replied  his  aunt. 

"  If  ever  mortal  man  was  free  to  choose  a^ 
wife,   it  is  yourself,  Henry/'  said  his  sisteir 
with  decision,  "  and  such  being  our  joint  con- 
viction, it  would  not  have  been  either  very 
gracious  or  very  wise,  if  we  had  received  the 
intelligence  that  your  choice  was  made,  either 
with  the  intention  or  the  wish  to  oppose  it." 

"  Your  conduct  was  not  only  wise,  but  very 
kind,"  replied  Henry  affectionately.  ".But 
now  it  is  all  over,"  he  added,  "  do  tell  me 
what  it  was  that  made  the  idea  of  this  mar* 
riage  distasteful  to  you  ?" 

"  That  is  a  difficult  question/'  replied  Fanny, 
laughing,  "  is  it  not,  Aunt  Frances  ?" 
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Not  only  difficult,"  replied  her  ladyship, 
but,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  it.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  you, 
Harley,  why  it  was  that  Fanny  and  I  thought 
yon  would  not  be  so  happy  as  you  expected, 
but  somehow  or  other  we  did  think  it." 

c<  Perhaps,  Aunt  Frances,  your  aristocratic 
feelings  led  you  to  fancy  that  the  daughter  of 
&  country  clergyman  was  not  good  enough 
for  me?" 

*'  No,  I  do  not  think  that  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.    Do  you  think  it  had,  Fanny  ?" 

*'  No/'  said  Fanny  in  her  turn,  "  I  am  quite 
sure  it  had  not,  because  we  never  said  to  each 
°ther,  '  I  think  Henry  might  have  done  better, 
°f  might  have  formed  a  more  advantageous 
Annexion/  but  only  that  we  doubted  very 
***Uch  whether  it  would  answer." 

"  Answer  ? — What  does  that  mean,  Fanny?" 
B*id  her  brother.  "  Did  you  think  I  was  going 
*o  make  a  money  speculation  ?" 

*No;  I  believe,  Henry,  that  we  meant 
^tdlectually." 

*  My  dear  Fanny !  that  is  too  ridiculous !" 
▼ol.  i.  R 
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exclaimed  Henry,   laughing,  but  evidently 
little  piqued. — "  What   could  you  know  * 
poor  dear  Louisa's  intellect  1 " 

"Nothing,"  replied  Fanny  Harley,  rathg 
pointedly. 

Henry  felt  the  full  force  of  the  word  sL 
had  used,  and  was  silenced ;  upon  which  Lad; 
Frances,  who  was  too  well  contented  with  tt 
present  state  of  affairs  to  feel  any  wish  c 
being  severe  on  what  was  past,  said  gaily,  u 
must  confess  one  thing,  Harley,  for,  notwith 
standing  all  the  good  behaviour  you  give  c 
credit  for,  it  is  very  certain  that  we  have  bee 
guilty  of  one  great  injustice;  and  to  confes 
the  truth  honestly,  both  Fanny  and  I  vec 
strongly  suspected  your  reverend  father-in-la 
that  was  to  have  been,  of  having  done  a  go* 
deal,  or  at  least  everything  in  his  power, 
promote  this  great  match  for  his  daughter 
and  now,  if  you  are  right  in  your  suspici* 
that  this  dangerous  illness  is  a  mere  pretea* 
and  that  he  has  broken  it  off  merely  to  plea* 
his  old  friend  the  bishop,  he  must  at  once  stefl' 
acquitted  of  mercenary  views,  and,  of  tl« 
two.  I  should  think  better  of  a  man  who  w« 
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honestly,  that  is  sincerely,  fanatical,  than  of 
one  who  plotted  to  marry  a  daughter  to  a  rich 
man,  merely  because  he  was  so." 

Henry  said  he  agreed  with  her ;  but  there 
he  let  the  subject  drop,  for  in  his  heart  he 
believed  that  Mr.  Selcroft,  for  whom  he  cer- 
tainly entertained  no  slight  degree  of  dislike, 
was  at  the  very  least  as  much  devoted  to  his 
own  interest  as  to  his  own  faith ;  nevertheless, 
if  not  shaken  in  his  opinion,  he  was  at  least 
puzzled  by  his  conduct  in  the  present  instance. 
He  felt  the  full  force  of  Lady  Frances's  remark, 
and  was  greatly  at  a  loss  to  divine  in  what 
Uianner  the  bishop's  influence  could  have  been 
Used,  in  order  to  make  him  give  up  a  connexion 
\rhich  he  had  very  evidently  been  extremely 
anxious  to  promote. 

Had  he  ever  heard  of  Elmland,  he  might 
liave  understood  it  better.     Henry's  prescrip- 
tion for  himself  of  a  tour  on  the  continent  with 
lis  aunt  and  sister,  as  a  cure  for  the  painful 
interruption  which  these  events  had  caused  in 
lis  hitherto  very  happy  and  tranquil  life,  was 
a  most  wise  one.     The  very  preparation  for  it 
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did  him  a  world  of  good,  and  the  very 
delight  which  the  proposition  occasic 
both  the  ladies  did  much  towards  pei 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  quarrel  ^ 
destiny. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Before  we  follow  the  rejected  Henry  to  the 
Pyrenees,  which,  as  the  most  picturesque 
^nery  he  could  think  of  to  exhibit  to  his  un- 
^^elled  companions,  he  had  decided  should 
**  his  (not  very  direct)  route  to  Rome,  we 
^uat  see  what  success  attended  the  manceuver- 
lDg8  of  Mr.  Selcroft.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
§**e  in  detail  the  interview  between  him  and 
*he  bishop,  which,  owing  to  the  engagements 
°f  the  latter,  did  not  take  place  till  Mr.  Sel- 
^°ft  had  the  exceedingly  great  gratification  of 
Cai*ying  with  him  a  newspaper  announcing  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Harley,  of  Harley  Court,  for 
*he  continent. 


ance,"  and  gave  him  the  m 

quivocal  promise  lie  had  ; 

fifol  effect  that  the  living  of  Elm 

as  soon  as  it  pleased  Hcai 
p  Hfi  Broughton  from  his  suffering 

H  jjfj  And  with  this  promise  tl 

returned  to  the  bosom  of  h 
as  any  rector  could  be  win 
longer  to  wait  before  the  pre 
is  actually  fulfilled. 

Meanwhile  the  Lady  Frai 
her  particularly  happy  niece 
joying  all  the  delightful 
attends  the  preparations  for 
foreign  land.  In  addition  tc 
ley  had  a  source  of  pleasui 
contented  to  enjoy  without  1 
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wis  the  feet. — Tet  Fanny  Harley  was  not  a 
selfish,  narrow-minded  thing,  frightened  at  the 
idea  that  any  one  she  loved,  should  love,  or  be 
loved  by  another.  On  the  contrary,  she  had 
Tor  years  been  nursing  the  hope  that  Henry, 
instead  of  being  a  wealthy,  handsome  young 
man  of  fashion  about  town,  should  marry 
early — the  earlier  the  better,  provided  he 
could  find  a  woman  worthy  of  him. 

Nor  was  the  worthiness  she  dreamed  of 
made  up  of  all  sorts  of  rare  perfections,  so  dif- 
ficult to  find,  as  to  make  the  wish  an  idle  spe- 
culation. It  was  not  likely  that  he  should  fall 
in  love  with  an  ugly  or  a  vulgar  woman,  nei- 
ther did  she  fear  that  he  would  select  an  une- 
ducated one;  so  on  these  points  she  had  no 
anxiety :  but  she  had  set  her  heart  on  his  mar- 
rying a  woman  of  high  intellect,  for  she  felt 
perfectly  sure  that  without  this  no  woman 
could  make  him  happy,  or  be  made  happy  by 
him.  No  one  knew  Henry  Harley  so  well  as 
his  sister.  His  aunt,  indeed,  had  a  very  clear 
aad  very  correct  idea  of  his  general  character, 
appreciated  his  fine  intellect  very  justly,  and 
understood,  valued,  and  loved  his  moral  worth. 
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But  she  did  not  know,  as  his  sister  did,  ha 
absolutely  necessary  to  his  well-being  was  tt 
companionship  of  a  mind  in  sympathy  wit 
his  own.  Of  the  mind  of  Louisa  Selcroft,  si 
certainly,  as  Henry  had  very  truly  observe* 
knew  nothing.  But  she  was  deeply  convince 
that,  had  that  mind  been  such  a  one  as  h 
required  for  companionship,  she  should  no 
have  been  left  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

This  it  was  which  caused  her  to  feel  so  de 
lightful  a  sensation  of  relief,  on  learning  tha 
this  hastily  formed  engagement  was  broken  of 
And  in  this  feeling  Lady  Frances  most  heartil 
joined,  because  she  received  with  faith  the  in 
terpretation  which  Fanny  put  upon  the  stres 
that  had  been  laid  upon  the  beauty  and  sweet 
ness  of  Louisa  in  every  letter  Henry  had  writ 
ten  to  them  since  he  had  formed  the  engage 
ment,  as  well  as  on  his  pretty,  nearly  tota 
silence  as  to  all  her  other  qualities.  But  to 
this  part  of  the  subject  they  neither  of  then 
even  alluded  again ;  nor  indeed  did  either  o 
the  trio  seem  to  think  that  any  further  discus 
sion  of  this  short  episode  in  Henry's  life  wa 
desirable;   so  that  in  leaving  England  thej 
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appeared  very  literally  to  leave  the  memory  of 
it  behind  them. 

The  autumn  was  in  all  its  many-coloured 
glory  as  they  travelled  through  France;  but 
'Prance  is  not  the  country  in  which  this  bril- 
liant drapery  is  exhibited  to  the  greatest  ad- 
rantage,  and  Henry  had  began  to  feel  that  he 
vas  making  his  companions  pay  a  heavy  tax 
for  the  beauty  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  the  long,  long 
journey  which  led  to  it.     But  who,  on  arriving 
at  Pau,  can  feel  that  this  tax  was  too  heavy  1 
And  who  can  complain  of  going  farther  still, 
vhen  the  doing  so  exhibits  to  them  such  scenes 
38  both  basses  and  hautes  Pyrenees  have  to 
*how?    They  dived  into  every  obscure  valley 
*"*t  they  found  nestling  among  the  very  roots 
°*  the  mountains,  and  with  unwearying  acti- 
n*y  climbed,  despite  rocks  and  even  snow  itself, 
*°  their  very  summits,  well  rewarded  by  find- 
^S  themselves  in  a  new  world,  where  the  feel- 
^S  of  terror  itself  was  often  converted  into 
**ght,  by  the  novelty  as  well  as  the  sublimity 
^hat  they  looked  upon. 
«\it  there  was  another  long  journey  to  be 
^*<le  before  reaching  Rome,  which  they  had 
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fixed  upon  as  their  winter  quarters,  and  mi 
than  once  the  time  for  their  departure  1 
been  fixed,  and  more  than  once  postponed 
order  to  permit  their  mating  some  new  exc 
sion,  too  tempting  to  be  left  unenjoyed. 
length,  however,  Henry  began  to  remonsta 
very  gravely  against  any  further  delays,  : 
there  were  several  celebrated  spots  where 
meant  to  linger  on  the  way.  Toulouse,  Mo: 
pelier,  and  Nice,  must  all  be  looked  at,  and  1 
beautiful  Corniche  road  enjoyed,  before  win 
had  absolutely  overtaken  them. 

And  could  Genoa  and  her  marble  palaces 
left  unseen  ?  Or  Pisa,  with  her  sacred  Com 
Santo  ?  Or  could  Florence,  the  fairest  city 
the  earth,  girt  in  by  her  villa-covered  moi 
tains,  gemmed  by  her  domes  and  towers,  s 
richer  than  all  the  world  besides  in  the  tr 
sury  of  pictures — was  she  to  be  passed 
unexplored,  because  the  English  ladies  decla; 
that  nothing  but  snow-covered  peaks  could 
sublime  enough  for  their  fancy  ?  Henry  pi 
tively  scolded,  declaring  that  the  task  of  driv 
them  far  exceeded  in  difficulty  anything 
had  ever  before  attempted.    At  length,  he 
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erer,  a  compromise  was  made ;  the  two  ladies 
promising  that,  if  Henry  would  indulge  them 
with  one  ascent  to  the  tip-top  of  their  favorite 
Pic  du  Midi,  they  would  ask  for  no  more,  but 
faithfully  •*  out  with  him  on  their  onward 
course  the  day  after. 

The  days  had  already  shortened  so  conside- 
rably as  to  render  it  necessary  for  them  to 
start  early  in  the  morning  from  their  quarters 
at  the  Eaux  Chaudes,  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  excursion  before  night-fall.  Nothing 
could  appear  more  favourable  than  the  state  of 
the  weather  at  setting  out,  and  the  trio  were 
in  the  highest  spirits,  and  seemed  determined 
that  this  last  excursion  should,  if  possible,  be 
more  enjoyed  than  any  which  had  gone  before 
it.  They  were  mounted  on  horses  of  the 
country  accustomed  to  the  track  they  had  to 
follow,  and  attended  by  guides  who  were  well 
used  to  the  employment. 

They  had  very  nearly  accomplished  the 
ascent,  when  one  of  the  guides  told  Mr.  Har- 
ley  that  there  were  symptoms  of  an  approach- 
ing change  of  weather. 

u  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  had  better 
not  go  on?"  said  Henry. 
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"Certainly,  monsieur,  you  had  better  not^ 
go  on,"  replied  the  man. 

The  two  ladies,  with  another  and  a  younger 
guide,  were  in  the  van,  and  it  was  evident  that 
their  attendant  had  either  not  remarked  the 
atmospheric  symptoms  which  had  alarmed  his 
companion,  or  that  he  had  not  thought  them 
sufficiently  alarming  to  be  mentioned. 

Henry  immediately  rode  forward,  and  com- 
municated the  warning  which  he  had  received, 
which  was  too  unwelcome,  both  to  his  sister 
and  his  aunt,  to  be  listened  to  with  very  great 
attention. 

"  Nonsense,  Henry !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  con- 
temptuously, and  at  the  same  time  using  her 
whip  so  as  to  move  on  more  rapidly. 

"Do  not  go  on,  Lady  Frances!"  said  he, 
addressing  his  aunt.  "  If  you  will  turn  back, 
Fanny  must  turn  too.  She  is  too  much  excited 
now  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  cau- 
tion that  has  been  given,  and  it  will  be  better 
for  you  to  lead,  than  for  me  to  reason  with 
her." 

"But,  my  dear  Harley,"  returned  Lady 
Frances,  laughing,  "  I  am  of  her  faction  my- 
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*.    I  do  not  see  the  slightest  necessity  for 

our-   turning  back.     I  feel  that  it  is  a  little 

ler  than  it  was,  that's  all — and  the  reason 

this,  of  course,  is  that  we  are  drawing  near 

summit,  where  the  snow  is   deeper  and 

>re  there  is  no  higher  land  to  give  a  shelter 

the  wind.     Of  course,  Harley,  the  wea- 

will  appear  rougher  here  than  it  does 

lower  down  the  mountain.     But  this  young 

does  not  appear  to  see   any  cause  for 

Pray  let  us  go  on.     We  have  set  our 

upon  seeing  this  view." 

I  should  be  very  sorry,  dear  Lady  Frances, 

any  cowardly  feelings  on  my  part  should 

px-OTent  you  enjoying  this  pleasure.     But  let 

?*^    lialt  for  a  moment,  and  call  a  council. — 

"^lt  there,  Fanny!     I  want  to  speak  to  you!" 

** ^Us  summoned,  the  wilful  Fanny  drew  in  her 

"^clle  and  stopped  her  horse. 

[       -      ^Now  then!"  said  Henry,  as  soon  as  the 

I       M*ree  horses,  and  the  two  pedestrian  guides 

I       **^d  all  stopped,  and  all  stood  as  closely  toge- 

%      »e*  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit. 

%        Kow  then,  let  us  hear  what  is  to  be  said 

5  m     *o?  and  against  our  going  on.    What  do  you 
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think  about  it,  young  sir?"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  younger  guide.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  the  weather  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  anything  to  stop  a  man,  or  a* 
woman  either,  that  has  got  the  will  and  the 
courage  to  go  on,"  he  replied ;  "  but  old  me* 
that  are  past  their  work  would  do  better  fc 
stay  at  home,  than  come  out  merely  to  sp 
sport,  and  injure  the  trade  for  younger  me: 
was  the  reply. 

"  And  what  do  you  say,  my  friend  V9 
Henry,  addressing  the  man  who  had  given  hir 
the  warning. 

"  I  say,  monsieur,  that  you  had  better  gCJ 
back,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Should  you  be  afraid  to  proceed  yourself, 
if  you  were  alone  ?"  demanded  Henry. 

"No,  monsieur,  I  should  not,"  was  his 
answer. 

"  Then  on  with  you,  my  good  fellow,"  replied 
Henry.  "You  don't  know  what  courageous 
creatures  English  women  are." 

"  As  you  please,  monsieur.  It  may  be  that 
we  shall  get  safe  up,  and  safe  down  again." 

Upon  this  the  cavalcade  moved  on,  the  two 
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guides  walking  closely  beside  the  two  ladies, 
and  Mr.  Harley  in  the  rear. 

In  this  manner  they  went  on  up  the  now 
very  steep  ascent  for  about  half  a  mile  farther, 
the  elder  guide  continuing  to  look  from  time 
to  time,  with  evident  anxiety,  towards  the 
heavens,  and  the  younger  one  stepping  boldly 
01*  without  appearing  to  think  that  any  such 
examination  was  worth  his  notice. 

~  This  is  the  shed  where  you  must  dis- 
count," said  both  the  guides  at  once. 

<c  So  much  the  better!"  cried  Lady  Frances. 
**  I  had  much  rather  walk  than  ride  up  such  a 
Te*y  steep  path." 

c<  You  had  better  go  back,  madame,"  said 

***©  elder  guide,  stopping  her  horse,  but  in  an 

a*titnde  that  rather  impeded  than  assisted  her 

<**s*tiounting.     But  the  lady  was  wilful,  and 

^^t-lxout  betraying  any  want  or  wish  for  as- 

*lB^ince,   was    immediately    upon    her    feet. 

"^Hry,  meanwhile,  had  dismounted  also,  and 

^^a  now  assisting  his  sister  to  do  the  same. 

**  The  horses  will  remain  in  the  shed  till 

^^^  return,"  said  he.     "It  takes   about  an 
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hour,  does  it  not,  to  go  from  henc 
summit,  and  return  ?" 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  pretend  to 
how  long  it  may  take  you  to  do  it,  j 
replied  the  elder  guide.  "  If,  as  I  ei 
snow  should  overtake  you,  your  time 
might  be  rather  uncertain." 

"  But  you  must  know  every  path 
mountain  by  heart,  my-  good  friend," 
Henry ;  "  and  if  so,  it  is  not  a  showe: 
that  would  make  you  lose  your  way/ 

"If  you  had  ever  watched  a  fa 
mountains,  monsieur,"  replied  the  mi 
would  not  say  that.  Lower  dowu 
there  are  land  marks  that  we  all 
heart,  as  you  say,  but  when  you  h; 
the  next  turn  you  get  to  an  ugly  b 
there  are  deep  hollows  on  both  side 
the  snow  comes  thick  enough,  and  fas 
to  cover  the  stepping-stones,  there  is 
man  living  that  could  honestly  und 
guide  any  body  surely." 

"You  would  not  have  said  thai 
years  ago,  Louis,    nor  ten  either,  ; 
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**id  the  younger  guide,  with  a  smile,  and  a 
lowing  shake  of  the  head ;  "  but  the  courage 
**  gone  out  of  you,  my  man,  and  your  best 
place  now  is  the  chimney-corner.  There  are 
plenty  of  younger  ones  ready  to  take  your 
place." 

"  I  know   it,"   replied  old   Louis,   quietly. 
"But  I  have  spoke  my  warning,  and  if  the 
/adies  don't  think  it  worth  listening   to,  on 
Account  of  my  age,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine." 

4<  We  had  better  give  it  up,  dear  aunt,"  said 
*etiry.  "  Let  us  mount  again,  and  make  our 
escent  before  we  are  overtaken  by  this  threat- 
^od  storm." 

H«ady  Frances  looked  vexed,  but  she  made 
^  further  opposition,  and  was  just  about 
-placing  herself  in  her  saddle,  when  the 
^^nger  guide  cried  out, — 

Cc  If  you  go  down  now,  you  will  leave  com- 
**ij  behind  you,  at  any  rate.  Do  you  see 
^t  gentleman,  yonder?"  he  added,  point- 
upwards   to   a   spot  considerably   above 


Yes,   in   truth.      There   is   a   gentleman 
ding  very  much  at  his  ease,  up  there,  and 
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appearing  to  enjoy  his  position  exceedingly 
said  Henry. 

"Oh!  how  I  wish  I  were  with  him!"  c 
claimed  Fanny,  eagerly ;  "  I  am  sure  the 
is  something  particularly  exciting  on  the  8{ 
that  he  is  gazing  at.  Sec  how  composedly 
folds  his  arms,  and  looks  about  him!  1 
are  still  enveloped  in  crags,  but  he  is  on 
spot  where  he  can  see  everything,  and  it 
quite  certain  that  he  does  not  descry 
coming  storm.  His  attitude  is  a  perfc 
model  of  contemplative  composure.  Do  I 
us  go  up  to  that  spot,  Henry!  That  shj 
content  us,  shall  it  not,  dear  aunt  V 

"  Yes,  it  shall/'  replied  Lady  Frances,  ve 
resolutely  folding  her  riding-dress  round  h< 
and  trying  the  firmness  of  the  strings  whi 
secured  her  hat.  "  Let  the  old  man  rema 
with  the  horses  here,  and  Auguste  show 
the  way  to  that  bit  of  platform  there.  I  i 
certain  that  it  is  a  most  glorious  position/' 

"  Come  along,  then  !"  said  Henry,  "  it  ca 
not  require  many  minutes  to  take  us  the: 
and  as  soon  as  we  have  had  one  look-c 
from    the    spot    where    that    gentleman 
standing,  we  will  come  quietly  down  agai 
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-Master  Louis,    and    return   home   like   good 
children." 

"  You  had  better  let  me  go  with  you,  sir," 
said  the  old  man. 

<c  No,  I  think  we  had  better  not.  There 
is  nothing  out  of  the  common  way  in  getting 
there,  or  we  should  not  see  that  stately- 
looking  personage  there  before  us ;  but  I 
don't  choose  to  urge  any  man  to  go  where 
^e  thinks  there  is  danger,  merely  for  my  own 
aiHusement.  If  you  will  look  after  the  horses 
ai*cl  have  them  ready  for  us  when  we  come 
back,  your  petit  pour  boire  shall  not  be  the 
tess  for  not  going  with  us.  That  gentleman, 
*  is  evident,  has  no  guide  at  all." 

cc  Oh !  that's  the  Baron  Rittesberg !"  replied 
^°uis.  "If  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  chose 
^  l>c  a  guide,  he  would  soon  beat  us  all. 
however,  sir,  there  may  be  still  time  to  go 
*!*  there  and  return  in  safety.  The  sooner 
F°xi  start  the  better." 

The  party  took  the  hint,  and  moved  briskly 
*ox~ward,  but  not  before  a  look  of  triumph 
kaa.cl  been  thrown  back  upon  old  Louis  from 
*^*«  saucy,  bright  eyes  of  Auguste. 

s  2 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


On  leaving  the  shed,  the  pathway  not  on 
made  a  sudden  turn  which  took  them  out  « 
sight  of  it,  but  soon  placed  them  out  of  sigh 
also,  of  all  the  objects  which  had  been  visib 
during  their  ascent,  and  which,  from  turn  t — 
turn,  they  had  kept  in  view  from  the  tim 
they  had  quitted  the  valley. 

But  they  had  now  entered  upon  a  sort  o* 
gorge,  from  whence  they  could  see  nothing 
distant.  But  there  was  no  great  evil  in  thfe 
for  it  would  only  make  the  grand  look-ou0 
when  they  came  to  it,  the  more  striking 
moreover,  it  had  the  great  advantage  of  bein 
perfectly   sheltered;    so    that    the    startlin- 
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asts  of  wind  which,  quite  as  much  as  the 
reatening  snow-cloud,  had  alarmed  old 
uis  ere  they  turned  into  it,  were  no  longer 
t,  and  on  they  strode  courageously. 
Nay,  even  when,  a  very  few  moments  after- 
rds,  they  all  began  to  perceive  that  small 
tes  of  snow  were  actually  beginning  to  fall 
>ut  them,  they  thought  little  of  it,  and 
tiTiy  even  laughingly  declared  that  such  an 
>edition  would  have  wanted  one  of  its  most 
txiresque  features  had  it  been  made  abso- 
sly  without  any  snow  at  all. 
The  defile,  however,  was  now  narrowing 
►idly  before  them,  and  then  a  sudden  turn 
tlie  northward  showed  them  that  they  were 
last  come  to  the  region  they  had  so  often 
od  upon  from  below,  and  to  which  autumn 
tellers  are  wont  to  apply  the  phrase  to 
ich  all  mountain  travellers  are  exceedingly 
Etched,  and  to  declare  that  they  were  come 
c*  the  region  of  eternal  snow." 
S^ut  such  autumn  travellers  »are  mistaken. 
^  a  week  or  two  in  July  and  in  the  begin- 
*g  of  August  even  the  Pic  du  Midi  itself 
iy  be  seen  frowning  in  darkness,  instead  of 
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glaring  in  light ;  but  this  lasts  for  a  very 
abort  time,  and  snow  is  again  falling  among 
the  mountains,  while  the  Tallies  arc  still 
gathering  in  their  sunny  crops. 

So  it  was  now ;  every  step  they  advanced 
showed  theiu  that  they  were  surely  enough 
amidst  snow  now,  whether  eternal  or  not,  and 
experienced  eyes,  indeed,  who  know  the  com- 
plexion of  the  genuine  glacier,  would  have 
perceived  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left, 
unmistakable  traces  of  an  atmosphere  that 
was,  indeed,  for  ever  freezing,  though  the 
more  salient  points  of  the  range  might  occa- 
sionally throw  off  their  white  vestment  during 
the  strongest  heat  and  the  longest  dajs  of 
summer. 

-  Yet  still  the  English  trio  continued  to  fol- 
low their  young  guide  without  any  other  emo- 
tion being  awakened  by  the  scene  around  them 
than  the  agreeable  excitement  arising  from 
finding  themselves  among  objects  not  often 
looked  upon  by  ordinary  mortals,  and  jnst 
near  enough  to  danger  to  feel  the  poetry  of  it 
without  the  tragedy. 

"  But  we  no  longer  see  the  gentleman  wfce 
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was  just  now  immediately  over  our  heads," 
said  Fanny  to  the  guide. 

"  No,  mademoiselle,  and  yet  he  may  be 
standing  in  the  same  place  still,  and  that  is 
the  place  I  am  going  to  take  you  to ;  but  we 
shall  see  him  and  lose  him  again,  two  to  three 
times  before  we  get  there." 

And  so  it  proved ;  and  whenever  the  zig- 
zag path,  if  path  it  could  be  called,  brought 
them  within  sight  of  him,  they  still  saw  him 
standing  with  arms  folded,  in  the  same  atti- 
tude of  fixed  and  admiring  contemplation, 
which  had  acted  so  powerfully  on  them  all  as 
an  incentive  to  make  them  go  on. 

Nor  was  this  same  influence  at  all  lessened 
as.  they  approached  nearer  to  him.  They  all 
felt  quite  sure  that  he  was  gazing  upon  some- 
thing that  was  worth  looking  at ;  and  when  at 
length  they  reached  the  little  platform  on 
which  he  had  stationed  himself,  they  were 
none  of  them  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
influence  which  had  brought  them  there. 

It  was  a  scene  that  (comparatively  speak- 
ing) few  mortals  have  ever  looked  upon  at  all; 
and  which  fewer  still  have  ever  contemplated 
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twice.  They  looked  down  upon  whit  a 
as  it  were  a  valley  foil  of  mountains.  Height 
straggling  with  height,  and  peak  -with  peak 
bristled  up  in  wild  confusion  beneath  their 
eyes,  and  their  first  emotion  was  made  up  of 
wonder  and  delight. 

lb  is  not  in  Bach  a  scene  as  this  that  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  unless  they  are  very  little 
ladies  and  gentlemen  indeed,  are  disposed  to 
recall,  or  arc,  in  fact,  capable  of  recalling  the 
etiquette  of  a  drawing-room,  and  least  of  all  is 
a  noble  German  likely  to  do  so.     The  tall 
personage  with    folded   arms,  whose    fearless 
attitude  bad  drawn  our  trio  on,  to  share  with 
him  the  gratification,  whatever  it  might  be, 
which  he  was  so  evidently  enjoying,  was.  a 
Prussian    nobleman  ;    and    let   cavillers  and 
levellers  say  what  they  will  against  the  arti- 
ficial claims    of  hereditary  aristocracy,   they— 
cannot  deny  that  throughout  Germany  at  least,-  - 
where  its  claims  and  its  privileges  arc  the  mos- -, 
assured  and  the  least  disputed,  it  is  the  leases 
obnoxious  to  objection  upon  the  plea  of  *    -m 
offensive   use  of  its   privileges.      Having  mek. 
length,    and   not    without    some    degree 
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fatiguing  exertion,  reached  the  spot  on  which 
the  Baron  Rittcsberg  stood,   our  English  trio 
gazed  around  them  with  rather  a  triumpban 
air,  and  Lady  Frances  emphatically  exclaimed, 
w  This  is  glorious!" 

"  Indeed,  it  is  so/'  said  the  baron,  with  a 
cordial  smile,  and  in  perfectly  well-pronounced 
English ;  "  but  it  is  a  glory  which  few  ladies, 
I  believe,  of  any  land,  indulge  themselves  with 
gazing  upon/' 

"  What  they  lose  thereby  is  a  fitting  punish- 
ment for  their  indolence  or  their  folly,"  re- 
turned Lady  Frances,    "  It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  scenes  I  ever  beheld/'  she  added. 
"  You  are  without  a  guide,  sir,"  said  Henry. 
"  I  have  climbed  too  many  mountains  since 
I  was  of  your  age,"  replied  the  baron,  laugh- 
JDg>  "  for  me  to  fancy  a  guide  wanted  for  such 
*  comparatively  easy  ascent  as  this.  When  the 
^fcson  is  a  little  more  advanced,  indeed,  there 
aro  some  few  spots  the  safety  of  which  may  bo 
a  **ttle  doubtful,  especially  as  it  depends  alto- 
gether upon  the  quantity  of  snow  that  may 
*a^o  fallen ;  for  what  may  be  perfectly  good 
diking  to-day,  may  become  a  very  perilous 
^lt*all  to-morrow." 
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"  So  speedily  ? "  said  Henry,  looking  rouii 
him  with  some  feeling  of  anxiety,  for  it  was  n 
longer  doubtful  that  the  snow-storm  predicte 
by  old  Louis  was  not  only  coming,  but  conn 
Large  flakes  had  begun  falling,  though  nc 
very  thickly,  during  the  last  few  steps  of  tt 
ascent,  but  now  they  were  falling  with  steadil 
and  rapidly  increasing  abundance. 

"  You  must  go  down,  ladies  !  Instantl; 
instantly,  go  down !"  said  the  baron,  uncen 
moniously  giving  his  arm  to  Lady  France 
who  stood  next  him. 

Henry,  greatly  alarmed  by  the  tone  i 
which  their  stalwart  new  acquaintance  utterc 
his  warning,  caught  hold  of  his  sister,  an 
making  a  sign  to  Auguste  to  precede  thei 
silently  prepared  to  obey  it. 

They  had  not  made  two  steps  from  the  h 
of  table-rock  on  which  they  had  been  standin 
before  they  all  became  conscious  of  the  va 
difference  of  walking  through  snow,  or  with 
sight  of  it  only.  Every  step,  at  least  to  t] 
ladies  and  Henry,  was  taken  with  the  unce 
tainty  of  an  experiment,  for  before  they  hi 
pursued  their  downward  path  for  five  minuU 
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the  wind  had  so  risen  as  to  drive  the  thick 
white  cloud  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
^l2f       sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  ano- 
ther, as  the  capricious  eddies  chanced  to  act 
*f|       upon  it;  so  that  sometimes  their  timid  feet 
*ould  sink,  already  boot  deep,  and  sometimes 
a?|       vith  exceeding  comfort,  they  would  find  them- 
selves bruising  their  shins  and  ancles  against 
the    solid   rock.      The   Baron   de   Rittesberg 
held  firmly  the  arm  of  his  companion  within 
****   own,   nay,  not   contented  with   that,  he 
S^asped  the  hand  tightly  with  his  opposite 
***x*d,  but  he  uttered  not  a  word.     This  lasted 
°*"  another  five  minutes,  during  which  he  had 
^^Oaged  to   sustain   the   steps   of  the   now 
**o*>oughly  terrified  Lady  Frances  to  a  spot 
a  sudden  projection  of  the  rock  formed 


Corner,  in  which  he  placed  her,  while  he 
^****ed    anxiously    round    to    look    for    the 


^they  were  not  yet  in  sight,  but  the  snow 
now  falling  with  such  vehement  thickness 
rapidity,  that  they  might  have  been  very 
,  yet  still  invisible. 
*  What  can  detain  them?"  cried  the  tremb- 
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ling    Lady   Frances, — trembling    both    from 
sudden  cold  and  sudden  terror. 

"  The  difficulties  of  the  way,  good  lady* 
he  replied ;  adding,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "Jftii 

is  no  child's  play."  ■   !tJ"" 

A  moment  of  very  painful  anxiety  followed^ 
which  was  considerably  relieved  by  the 
ance  of  Henry  and  the  guide,  supporting 
uncertain  steps  of  poor  Fanny  between  then* 

The  look  of  suffering  and  of  dread  that 
aunt  and  niece  exchanged,  as  Lady 
caught  hold  of  Fanny,  and  drew  her  into 
nook  where  she  was  herself  in  some 
sheltered,   was  piteous  in  the  extreme, 
well   might  the  heart  of  Henry  sink  with»*: 
him,  when  he  saw  the  look  of  deep  anxi©*J 
that  contracted  the  open  brow  of  the  strange** 
and  the  ashy  paleness  that  blanched  the  fi*06 
of  their  imprudent  guide. 

"  Had  we  better  stay  here,  think  you,   t>*-u 
the  blast  is  past  V  said  Henry  to  the  baron  - 

"  Stay    here  ?"   was    the    reply. — "  G 
heaven!  no!    To  stay  here  for  twenty  minn*^^ 
would  be  certain  destruction,  for  within  tl* 
time  the  nook  where  these  ladies  are  n 
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standing  will  be  completely  filled,  and  so  will 
all   the  hollow  places  rouud  us.     Our  danger 

arises  from  the  chance  that  we  may  soon  be 
unable  to  distinguish  the  new  fallen  snow  from 
the  solid  rock,  over  which  the  only  pathway 
lies." 

"  If  we  can  but  manage  to  reach  the  shed," 
s*id  Henry,  "  we  shall  find  our  horses,  and 
they  will  lead  us  better  than  we  can  lead  our- 
selves." 

"  Assuredly ;  but  we  are  not  at  the  shed 

Je*>  sir,  nor  can  you  regain  it  by  the  path 

)*ou  used  in  mounting.     Our  only  chance  is  by 

kfcirig  a  circuit  from  this  point,  which,  if  we 

are  Hot  already  too  late,  may  carry  us  clear  of 

the  ravine,  at  the  extreme  edge  of  which  you 

^Ust  have  passed  as  you  ascended.     Dare  you 

JrU8t  yourself  to  my  guidance,  madam  V9  he 

^^ed,  addressing  himself  to  Lady  Frances. 

*c  Most  gratefully,    sir,"    she  replied,  "  but 

tremble  to  think  how  much  I  may  impede 

€c  Then  do  not  think  of  it,  my  good  lady, 

**  I  would  not  have  you  tremble  if  I  could 

^P  it,"   said  he,  kindly   securing  her  arm 
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within  his  own ;  "  and  you,  young  gentlem 
follow  with  your  sister  as  nearly  in  our  s 
as  may  be.     As  to  your  guide,  he  looks,  p 
fellow,  as  if  the  taking  care  of  himself  wou^^ 
be  quite  as  much  as  he  was  equal  to." 

"  Now  then,"  said  Henry,  "  lead  on,  sir,  an^^ 
by  God's  help  and  yours,  I  trust  that  we  shaE^ 
be  soon  in  safety ." 

Firmly  but  very  cautiously,  the  baron^ 
strode  forward ;  though  no  longer  in  the  prided 
of  youth,  he  was  still  in  the  full  strength  ofP 
manhood,  and  Henry  felt  as  he  watched  him,  - 
that  even  if  choice  had  been  in  his  power,  ifc^ 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  selectee^ 
one  whose  whole  aspect  he  could  have  preferred, 
as  the  protector  of  his  aunt. 

Both  ladies  behaved  admirably  well ;  they 
uttered  not  a  word,  but  quietly  yielded  them- 
selves to  the  attitude  and  position  that  was 
assigned  them  without  a  look  or  a  movement, 
indicative  of  the  terror  that  struck  upon  their 
hearts. 

In  this  manner  they  proceeded  for  about  a 
hundred  yards,  and  then  the  baron,  instead  of 
following  what  bore  the  nearest  resemblance 
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to  a  path,  stepped  cautiously  along  a  ridge, 
drawing  his  companion's  arm  still  more  closely 
"within  his  own. 

Henry,  who  watched  with  earnest  attention 
every  step  thus  taken,  placing  his  own  feet, 
as  nearly  as  might  be,  in  the  traces  the  baron 
had  left,  seemed  to  gain  courage  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, from  feeling  that  this  ridge,  narrow  as 
it  was,  afforded  a  perfectly  firm  footing.     The 
baron  too,  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
felt  his  heart  lightened  by  the  consciousness 
that,  if  they  reached  the  end  of  this  ridge  in 
safety,  their  worst    danger  would    be    over. 
Aiid  then  it  was,  just  as  he  had  uttered  the 
cheering  words,  "  Two  minutes  more  and  we 
**£  safe!"  that  a  sudden  scream  was  heard 
from  behind  them,  and,  on  looking  round,  they 
k*d  the  unspeakable  horror  of  seeing  the  pale 
^*nny  standing  alone  upon  the  ridge,  while 
***©  unfortunate  young  guide,  roused  to  sudden 
e*ertion,  was  in  the  yery  act  of  springing  for- 
wa*d  to   catch  hold   of  her,   but   of  Henry 
"arley  no  trace  was  to  be  seen. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  moment  V 
one  of  exceeding  agony  to  the  two  imfortuna 
ladies,  nor  was  there  anything  like  indifferen 
in  the  manner  with  which  it  was  felt  by  t' 
kind-hearted  German  ;  nay,  even  the  thougl: 
less  young  guide  himself  showed  no  insensibil: 
at  that  terrible  moment,  for  he  uttered  a  c 
so  sharp  and  dismal,  that  it  was  not  soon  f* 
gotten  by  any  one  who  heard  it. 

But  ere  this  first  moment  was  past,  anotl 
event  equally  startling,  if  not  equally  horril 
occurred.  The  baron  took  one  step  backwar 
and  seizing  Fanny  Ilarley  in  his  arms,  liffc 
her  forward  to  the  spot  where  Lady  Franc 
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stood  in  the  full  consciousness  that  every  breath 
she  drew  might  be  her  last. 

**  Hold  to  each  other  firmly  !"  he  exclaimed, 

**  a, rid,  as  you  value  your  lives,  move  not  an 

Jncl*  !     Auguste,  draw  near,"  he  added ;  "  you 

at  least  stand  firmly,  and  let  them  both 

themselves  by  leaning  against  your  right 

,  which  you  must  throw  round  both/? 

The  penitent  lad  obeyed  with  equal  courage 

dexterity,  and  the  position  of  the  unhappy 

females  was  rendered  much  more  secure  by  it. 

Ha.ving  paused  for  one  half  moment  while  this 

c°ttimand  was    obeyed,   the    intrepid    baron 

sP**ung  into  the  mass  of  newly-fallen  snow, 

^^ich  was  now  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 

1"lc^ge  upon  which  they  had  been  walking,  and 

^Ixlch  at  one  point  showed  plainly  enough  that 

J*  Had  given  way  under  the  weight  of  Henry ; 

^c  was  now,  however,  totally  out  of  sight. 

*  H^  act  of  this  bold  baron  was,  nevertheless, 

^^^^  desperately  rash  than  it  seemed.    Had  the 

7*^5*vy  fall  of  snow  been  going  on  for  a  day 

***fcead  of  an  hour,  it  would  have  been  little 

^*<^  than  a  deliberate  act  of  self-destruction  ; 

****fc  he  was  too  experienced  a  mountaineer  not 

T0L.  I.  T 
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to  know  that  though  the  danger  of  bei 
whelmed  in  the  treacherous  softness  of 
into  which  Henry  had  fallen  was  gi 
grave,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  so  wi 
space  even  of  another  hour,  if  the 
tinued.  But  now  he  felt  tolerably  cerl 
it  must  still  be  possible  for  them  bot 
cover  the  rocky  pathway  from  wl 
one  had  fallen  and  the  other  leaped,  b 
of  struggling  upwards  through  the  sc 
which,  might  be  sufficient  in  quantity 
a  man  that  had  fallen,  but  not  firm  er 
resist  his  efforts  to  make  his  way  tbrou 

The  eyes  both  of  aunt  and  niece  we 
with  agonizing  intensity  upon  the  spc 
Henry  had  disappeared,  and  where  t 
pected  to  lose  sight  of  the  baron  also ; 
their  unspeakable  consolation,  this  was 
case.  He  sunk  deep,  deep,  deep ;  but 
became  evident  that  he  had  got  footii 
some  morsel  of  vantage  ground  which 
the  upper  part  of  his  person  free. 

But  it  was  long  before  they  had  the 
ing  joy  of  perceiving  that  Henry  was  nc 
though  still  out  of  sight,  for  both  thei 
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¥      were  dearly  audible,  nor  was  it  long,  either, 

T      before  they  had  the  further  joy  of  seeing  the 

beloved  head  which  they  feared  was  laid  low 

for  ever,  appear  above  the  snow,  and  it  speedily 

became  evident  that  they  were  now  standing 

•We   by  side  upon  some  salient  rock,  which 

SI*fficed,  as  long  as  they  could  keep  their  feet, 

*°  preserve  them  from  being  submerged. 

But  a  moment's  reflection  rendered  it  only 
too  evident  that  this  simple-seeming  act  of 
keeping  their  feet  was  in  truth  one  of  the  most 
difficult  performances  that  it  was  possible  for 
ttfcan  to  achieve.  Not  to  mention  that  even 
**tts,  difficult  as  it  was,  would  not  be  sufficient 
*°  save  them. 

How  are  they  to  get  to  us  V9  groaned 
ly  Prances. 
cc  He   is  lost,  he  is  lost!"  replied  Fanny, 
****less  we  can  devise  some  means  of  assisting 

**  We  devise  !   Oh !  Fanny,  Fanny/'  replied 

***©  aunt,  shuddering  through  every  limb,  "  we 

°**rselves  standing  here,  on  the  very  brink  of 

toy,  and  you  talk  of  our  assisting  him  V 

And  not  only  him,  Aunt  Frances,"  replied 

T  2 
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Fanny.  "  We  must  assist  them  both.  Will 
venture  to  step  forward  with  me  ?  The 
treme  danger,  this  boy  says,  continues  c 
for  a  few  yards  farther — Will  you  venture 
go  with  me,  or  will  you  go  on  with  August 
Or  shall  we  all  three  go  on  together  and  e 
deavour  to  reach  the  shed  V9 

"  It  is  what  we  must  do,  my  poor  Fanny 
replied  Lady  Frances,  "  or  else  remain  here 
perish.     But  how  can  that  help  them  ?" 

"  Then  at  any  rate  let  us  not  stand  here, 
you  truly  say,  to  perish.  I  will  take  the  fii 
step  forward/'  And  without  waiting  for  \ 
answer,  and  doubtless  strengthened  by  t 
hope  of  saying  her  brother,  Fanny  gently  d 
engaged  herself  from  both  her  aunt  and  t 
guide,  and  with  a  steady  head,  and  steady  fa 
advanced  three  or  four  paces  without  falterii 
which  sufficed  to  bring  her  to  a  spot  on  ea 
side  of  which  were  still  visible,  at  short  inte 
vals,  masses  of  bristling  rock,  only  partia. 
covered  with  snow.  This  was  enough  to  assi 
her  of  comparative  safety,  and  there  she  sta 
with  trembling  anxiety,  while  her  aunt>  s 
holding  by  the  arm  of  Auguste,  followed  in  1 
traces  she  had  left. 
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"Now,  then,  let  us  lose  not  a  moment, 
clearest  Fanny,  in  obtaining  assistance  for 
them  f  cried  Lady  Frances. 

•'  This  young  man  says  there  is  no  more 
teal  danger  now,  and  that  the  worst  that  can 
happen  to  us  here,  is  that  we  may  slip,  and 
tumble.  Your  courage,  dearest,  lias  enabled 
us  to  pass  the  only  real  danger;  and  my 
hope  for  our  beloved  Henry  rests  upon  the 
conviction  that  such  a  man  as  he  whom  we  have 
just  seen  plunge  after  him,  would  not  have  been 
Uiad  enough  to  do  so,  had  not  his  knowledge 
of  the  ground  given  him  fair  reason  to  hope 
that  he  might  save  him.9' 

"You   arc   right,   I   feci    certain    you   are 

right,"  replied  Fanny.     "  We  must  lose  not  a 

foment   in   returning   to   the  shed,  and  old 

*-«ouis  will   tell   us   what   steps   ought  to  be 

taken." 

The  trio  were    advancing   as   fast  as  the 

^sture  of  the  ground,  and  its  snow-encumbered 

8*ate,  would  permit,   while  this  was  spoken  ; 

aQd  then  they  became    silent,    and   clinging 

cl°cely  together,  and  availing  themselves  when- 

*****  it  was  possible  of  the  assistance  of  the 
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man,  who,  penitent  for  the  msichief  his  rfc-^8*1* 
ness  had  occasioned,  was  ready  enough  *o 
repair  it  by  every  means  in  his  power,  they"""  *t 
length  reached  the  shed,  where  they  found  ^old 
Louis  and  the  horses,  faithfully  waiting  ^or 
them. 

The  old  man   was  in   a  state  of  terrain  Je 
anxiety  ;  but  having  uttered  a  shout  of  joy  ^* 
they  approached,  his  next  effort  was  to  pour      a 
volley  of  reproaches  on  the  boy.     But  in  th 
he  was  speedily  stopped  short,  by  the  gaspiifc 
eagerness  with  which  both  the  ladies  assaile^^ 
him  with  a  hurried  statement  of  the  dreadftc^^ 
accident,  and  a  demand  for  all  the  help  h 
could  give. 

The  dismay  with  which  he  listened  to  thei 
account  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  quench  eve: 
spark  of  hope  within  them. 

"Over  the   blue   rock,   was  it?"  said  th 
horror-struck  old  man,  turning  to  Auguste. 

"  No,  Louis,  not  the  blue  rock,"  replied  th 
young  man,  eagerly,  "  nor  before  a  dozen 
after  we  had  passed  it." 

Without  uttering  a  word  in  reply  to  thi 
old  Louis  began,  with  fingers  trembling  wi 
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h&ste,  to  take  the  harness  from  the  backs  of 
the  horses,  commanding  Auguste  by  an  expres- 
sive movement  of  the  head  to  follow  his  ex- 
atriple;   this    was  obeyed  with  promptitude, 
and  almost  in  a  moment  the  two  horses  on 
wliich   they  had  been  employed,   stood  free 
froxn  all  harness.     The  old  man,  who  had  com- 
pleted his  work  most  rapidly,  had  caught  hold 
of  the  third,  and  was  about  to  perform  the 
same  operation  upon  him,  when  he  suddenly 
stopped  short,  and  turning  towards  the  two 
Indies,  who  were  standing  together,  as  if  to 
afford  each  other  mutual  support,  he  said,  "  I 
*nust  not  ask  either  of  you  two,  I  suppose,  to 
nde  back  alone,  and  as  fast  as  the  beast  can 
°**ry  you  T 

u  You  may   ask  me  to  do  it,  and  I  will 
°bejr  y00>"  8ai(j  Lady  Frances,  preparing  with- 
°u*  a  moment  s  delay  to  get  into  the  saddle. 
C€  Tell  me  what  I  must  do  when  I  get  to  the 

hotel  v 

c<  Don't  wait  till  you  get  to  the  hotel,  but 

^1  the  yery  first  folks  that  you  meet  with,  that 

**^y  will  be  paid  nobly,  if  they  come,  as  many 

**  *liey  can  get  together,  cU  onoe,  and  bring 
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ropes  with  them.  And  you,  lady,  get  c 
your  horse,  and  let  two  of  them  mount  ■-- 
your  place  ;  and  you  tell  them  yourself  wli at 
you  will  give  them  if  they  come  in  time  to 
save  your  young  gentleman.  I  Trill  answ** 
for  M.  le  Baron ;  he  will  be  sore  to  give 
good  deal  more  than  any  one  ought  to  •«*" 
pect." 

Not  one  word  in  reply  was  spoken  by  tfafc 
Lady  Frances.     She  gave  one  speaking  Lo***: '" 
to  Fanny,  and  was  almost  immediately  out    *>' 
sight. 

The  two  guides  then  set  about  collectings 
whatever  parts  of  the  harness  they  thougt** 
might  l)c  available,  and  manfully  began  r6- 
turning  to  the  spot  where  the  accident  lm^* 
happened,  having  first  employed  a  lo*^!* 
barege  scarf  which  poor  Fanny  had  forfc*3" 
nately  twisted  round  her  person,  to  secure  -fc^16 
two  quiet  little  hacks  who  were  left  to  sh^*--*0 
with  her  the  possession  of  the  shed. 

The  snow  still  continued  to  fall  so  thick,*-  ■?' 
that  it  was  difficult  to  discern  any  object  w;5- 
distinctness  at  the   distance   of  half-a-do^*  ^ 
yards  ;  but  this   mattered .  little    to  the  t      ■ 
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**ieii,  for  every  inch  of  the  road  was  as  well 
known  to  them,  as  were  the  floors  of  the  dif- 
ferent mansardes  in  which  they  slept ;  to  that 
feeling    of  desperate   terror  too,   which   had 
naturally  enough  fallen   upon   Lady  Frances 
*nd  her  niece,  they  were  utterly   insensible. 
They  knew  perfectly   well   that   they  had  a 
difficult  job  before  them,  but  they  knew  also 
that  if  they  succeeded  in  getting  through  it, 
they  should  be  handsomely  paid  ;  and  though 
the  feelings  with  which  they  set  about  it,  had 
something  a  little  approaching  the  grave  and 
tolemn,  there  was  not  a  single  shade  of  des- 
pondency mixed  with  them. 

Tar  worse,  and  infinitely  more  painful,  was 

the  condition  of  poor  Fanny.     Not  only  was 

she  left  alone  to  all  the  horrors  of  uncertainty, 

but  she  had  the  agony  of  knowing,  without 

anJ  uncertainty   at    all,    that    her    beloved 

brother  had  fallen  over  a  precipice,  and  must 

1Ue*itably  have  been  buried  in  the  snow. 

That  his  condition  was  not  absolutely  hopc- 

i      ^  she  gathered  from  the  dauntless  act  of 

1      ***  stranger  whom  they  had  had  the  extra- 

I     ^^dbary    good   fortune    to    meet   where    it 
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was  so  extremely  improbable  that  they  sbo* 
meet  any  one ;  and  this  it  was  which  ad^ 
the  doubtful  blessing  of  uncertainty  to  & 
tempestuous  ocean  of  thoughts  which  seen**' 
to  be  overwhelming  her. 

Her  situation  was,  in  truth,  a  very  terri^ 
one,  and  that  she  did  not  actually  sink  unc3 
it,  and  lose  her  senses,  showed  that  she  ht 
a  mind  of  stronger  tone  than  is  bestow 
upon  the  majority  of  women. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Frances,  with  a  degree 
moral  courage  fully  equal  to  that  of  her  m& 
and  with  the  additional  calmness  and  sc 
possession  which  a  dozen  more  years  of  1 
were  likely  to  bring  with  them,  pursued  1 
way  towards  Eaux-chaudes  with  very  li* 
consideration  either  for  her  own  fatigue 
that  of  her  horse. 

The  last  instructions  of  the  old  La* 
proved  very  important,  for  they  induced  1 
to  stop  at  a  large  farm-house  a  mile  or  t1 
short  of  the  town,  and  there,  having  d$ 
obeyed  also  his  valuable  practical  hint  cQ 
cerniug  the  rich  reward  which  would 
assured,  she  obtained  prompt  assistance  4 
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tte  two  gentlemen,  whom  she  described  as 
***ring  met  with  an  accident  in  a  snow-storm 
*n  the  mountains,  at  about  an  hour's  distance 
•bore  the  shed,  which  shed  was  quite  as  well 
known  as  the  parish  church. 

By  means  of  this  close  obedience  to  her 
<*tfere,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  three 
*font  men,  well  mounted,  set  off,  with  pickaxe, 
G&d,  and  leaping  poles,  but  when  she  at- 
tempted to  describe  the  road,  they  assured 
Iter  they  knew  it  a  great  deal  better  than  she 

lid 

This  good  deed  accomplished,  she  pursued 
fc*  way  to  the  hotel,  and  having  reached  it, 
e*  first  care  was  neither  for  her  sure-footed 
ttk  horse  or  for  herself.  Her  first  care  was 
*  obtain  one  of  those  snug  contrivances  called 
&4UK  a  porteur,  by  the  aid  of  which  those 
'ko  will  be  adventurous  after  they  have 
dosed  to  be  agile,  are  enabled  to  mount, 
rfcen  many  more  able  than  themselves  to 
!**joy  the  regions  of  "  pure  and  serene  air," 
**e  obliged  to  remain  below. 

Lady  Frances  fortunately  succeeded  with 
Wonderfully  little  delay  in  obtaining  one  of 
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those  very  accommodating  contrivances* 
even  this,  short  as  it  was,  could  not  be 
counted   lost   time,  for   a  portion  of  it   ** 
devoted  to  giving  orders  that  a  medical  i^ 
should  immediately  follow  in  a  close  Carrie 
and  the  rest  in  furnishing  herself  writh  v* 
in  case  a  restorative  should  be  required ;  »■ 
then  she  got  into  the  chair,  and  having  ^ 
posited   an   unusually   large   gratuity  in  # 
hand  of  each  porter  before  she  set  out,  &> 
promised  double    the  sum   if  they  did  tbn 
business  rapidly  and  well,  she  was  convey' 
to  the  spot  she  had   left,  with   a  degree  < 
rapidity  that  astonished  herself. 

On  arriving  at  the  shed  she  found  poo 
Fanny  there,  still  alone,  and  so  miserablj  i 
and  exhausted  did  she  look,  that  the  fir 
reward  of  Lady  Frances  for  all  the  courq 
she  had  shown,  and  all  the  exertion  she  h 
made,  arose  from  seeing  the  poor  girl  swallc 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  avail  herself  of  l 
aunt's  offer  of  sitting  down  for  awhile  in  t 
commodious  chair  which  had  carried  h 
instead  of  resuming  her  scat  upon  the  m 
floor  of  the  shed. 
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But  of  Henry,  and  his  brave  companion, 
he  could  give  no  tidings.  The  snow,  during 
he  last  hour,  had  ceased  to  fall,  and  though 
he  time  of  sunset  was  rapidly  approaching, 
ie  light  had  not  yet  left  the  narrow  defile, 
*  the  entrance  of  which  the  little  shelter  was 
tuated. 

"This  lengthened  suspense  is  intolerable, 
iy  dearest  Fanny !"  said  her  aunt.  "  Have 
ou  made  no  attempt  to  learn  what  is  going 

nr 

"Alas!  Aunt  Frances,  I  dared  not  trust 
my  strength  to  make  such  efforts  as  you  have 
done/'  replied  the.  poor  girl;  adding  mourn - 
Wly,  "I  felt  my  own  helplessness  too  pain- 
frfly  to  venture  upon  doing  anything  that 
Blight  add  to  what  you  suffer  already !  But 
1  feel  better  now;  the  wine  has  given  me 
length,  and  your  presence  will  encourage  me. 
1  *ill  make  the  attempt  again,  with  you,  dear 
«mt,  if  you  wish  it." 

*  Let  us  think  a  little  first,  what  it  will  be 
*iaest  to  do,"  returned  Lady  Frances.  "  Have 
not  the  men  and  horses  I  sent  here,  arrived 
jet?" 
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"  Oh,  yes,  long  ago ;  they  came  so  sex 
after  you  left  me,  that  at  first  I  thought 
was  impossible  you  could  have  sent  them." 

"  I  rode  hard,  Fanny,  and  I  found  peop 
ready  to  make  the  attempt  a  long  way  befo 
I  reached  the  town.  Did  they  go  up  the  pa 
directly!* 

"  Yes !  without  five  minutes'  delay.  Th< 
only  staid  long  enough  to  make  me  descril 
the  place  where  the  accident  happened." 

"  And  since  they  went,  you  have  heard  nc 
thing?" 

"  Nothing !  Before  it  ceased  snowing  . 
was  so  obviously  impossible  for  me  to  ha* 
made  my  way  back  towards  the  fatal  spc 
that  it  did  not  even  occur  to  me  to  attemt 
it ;  but  when  it  had  ceased  to  fall,  my  earnfe 
desperate  desire  to  know  the  worst,  made  ■ 
resolve  upon  making  the  effort,  and  I  did  jb 
But  not  only  did  I  find  every  step  so  difficc 
as  at  once  to  convince  me  that  my  streng£ 
must  fail  before  I  attained  my  object,  but  thai 
even  if  it  proved  otherwise,  and  that — if  it 
were  possible  that  our  dearest  Henry  could  be 
rescued  from  the  horrid  death  that  threaten* 
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—•my  recklessly  plunging  into  fresh  dan- 
ger could  only  be  the  means  of  making  the 
difficulty  of  helping  him  greater  ;  and  then  it 
was  I  turned  back,  but  even  so  it  was  no  very 
easy  matter  for  me  to  reach  again  the  shelter 
in  which  you  left  me." 

While  poor  Fanny  in  hurried  accents  gave 
ibis  melancholy  account  of  her  own  helpless 
inactivity,  which  was  assuredly  as  unavoidable 
aa  her  suffering  under  it,  Lady  Frances  was 
debating  with  herself  whether  indeed  there 
*ere  not  more  real  wisdom  in  Fanny's  sub- 
Jutting  to  her  conscious  helplessness,  than 
there  would  be  in  urging  her*  to  overcome  it, 
in  the  hope  of  shortening  the  dreadful  interval 
during  which  they  must  still  endure  all  the 
agonies  of  suspense  if  they  remained  where 
*hey  were.  For  a  few  moments  she  stood 
perfectly  motionless  at  the  entrance  to  the 
died,  but  it  cost  her  more  to  do  this  than  all 
kr  previous  exertions  had  done  ;  and  she  was 
kgiuning  to  feel  that,  however  wise  such  for- 
'*ar*nce  might  be,  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to 
e*e*cise  it  much  longer,  when  in  the  now 
Waning  light  she  discovered  objects  slowly  ap- 
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proaching  down  the  steep  descent  upon  whi 
her  eyes  were  fixed. 

"Fanny!  Fanny!"  she  cried,  in  a  voi 
that  sonnded  more  like  a  note  of  triumph  thi 
despair,  and,  without  uttering  another  woi 
Lady  Frances  rushed  forward  to  meet  t 
figures  she  had  descried. 

Nor  had  the  waning  light  deceived  h 
Several  steps  in  advance  of  all  the  party  cai 
Henry  Harley,  with  dress  disordered,  dial 
veiled  hair,  and  a  face  as  pale  as  death,  t 
evidently  unscathed  in  limb.  The  slippc 
snow-encumbered  space  which  divided  th( 
was  passed  in  a  moment,  and  the  justl 
beloved  nephew  was  clasped  in  an  embre 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  more  affectk 
ate  had  it  been  maternal. 

"  Where  is  my  poor  Fanny  V  were  the  fi 
words  he  spoke,  and  they  were  answered 
her  springing  into  his  arms,  where  indeed  i 
was  most  fondly  held  for  a  moment ;  but 
the  next  he  withdrew  his  arms  from  her,  an 
turning  abruptly  round  towards  the  grot 
which  followed  him,  he  said,  in  accents  of  dee 
suffering,— 
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"Oh,  Fanny!    Look  there!     He  is  dead, 
Fanny ! — The  noble  fellow  is  dead  !" 

Another  moment  sufficed  to  show  them  the 
body  of  Baron  Rittesberg,  borne  down  the  steep 
descent  by  four  men,  who  made  their  way  into 
the  shed,  and  gently  laid  him  upon  its  floor. 

The  miserable  catastrophe  seemed  to  be 
revealed  by  the  first  glance  at  his  rigid  limbs 
*&d  death-pale  face. 

"  Dead  !"  cried  Fanny.  "  Dead  from  saving 
you !  Oh,  Henry !  How  dare  I  feel  so  much 
selfish  joy  I3 

"How  know  you  that  he  is  dead?"  ex- 
maimed  Lady  Frances,  kneeling  on  the  ground 
"fcside  him.  "  Alas !  no  pulse — no  vestige  of 
Kfe  ! — no  movement  of  the  heart !  Oh !  how 
this  vision  will  haunt  us  through  our  lives !" 

"You  then  escaped  all  danger,  Henry?" 
**id  his  sister,  "  and  his  noble  effort  to  save 
you  was  needless !" 

"Not  so,  not  so!"  replied  the  miserable 
yotmg  man.  "  Had  he  not  done  what  he  did 
* — had  he  not  sacrificed  his  own  life  for  an 
^Hfcknown  stranger,  I  should  have  perished! 
*-~-And  he  would  be  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 

existence I" 

vol.  i.  u 
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"  Here  is  the  carriage !"  cried  Lady  Franc^5^ 

starting    up.      "I    am   positive   I  hear  tl^^ 

tinkling  of  the  bells  with  which  they  alway**^ 

drive   in  the  snow.     Fly,  one  of  you!" 

said,  addressing  the  horror-struck   men 

stood  around  the  body;  "fly,  I  tell  you, 

the  place  down   there,  where  the   carriage^ 

road  ceases. If  there  be  a  guigeoK: 

a  doctor bring  him  instantly.  .... 

It  is  possible,  just  possible !" 

*  *  *  * 

Her  commands  were  very  promptly  obey< 
for  the  hearts  of  the  assistants  were  in 
task.     The  Baron  Rittesberg  was  well  kn< 
among  them,  and  the  noble  act  which  Lvi 
now   laid  him   low  was  well  calculated      "to 
interest   the  veriest   stranger  in   his  behstfc 
The  two  men  who  started  upon  this  errand 
evidently  lost  no  time  in  ;  performing  it,  for 
they  returned  in  a  wonderfully  short  spa£0 
of  time,   bringing  with   them   a  fat,   short- 
winded  little  man,  who,  for  a  moment,  seemed 
utterly  incapable  of  recovering  the  breath  \0 
had  lost  by  the  enforced  rapidity  with  whick 
he  had  mastered  the  steep  ascent  to  the  spot 
where  his  services  were  wanted. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


The  panting  little   French  doctor  was  a 

taimpy,  pursy,  little  man,  but  he  was  not  a 

***pid  one ;  for,  upon  entering  the  shed,  and 

fouling  it  nearly  dark,  and  then  being  told 

tkat  his  patient  was  the  Baron  Rittesberg,  he 

^tj  logically  observed  that,  if  the  gentleman 

▼ere  a  German,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 

their  finding  materials  for  striking  a  light  in 

^s  cigar-case,  and  that  if  so,  they  should  have 

*o  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  light  necessary 

to  the  examining  into  his  condition,  for  that 

™*  had  himself  the  end  of  a  bougie  in  his 

P°cket,  without  which  he  never  set  out  upon 

*  Bight  expedition,  though  he  confessed  that, 

u  2 
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upon  this  particular  occasion,  he  had  fbfgottsi 
his  matches. 

His  conjecture,  however,  proved  to  be  pel 
fectly  correct,  for  the  Baron's  pocket».<m  ban 
examined,  was  found  to  contain  a  very  cm 
plete  cigar-lighting  apparatus. 

The  agitated  feelings  of  Henry  and  of  the  t* 
ladies  were  deeply  wounded,  and  exceeding! 
irritated  by  the  almost  light  tone,  and  tl 
many  unnecessary  words  of  the  little  dock* 
but  they  were  mistaken  in  supposing  hi: 
inefficient.  There  was  no  necessity  for  h 
talking  so  much,  but  had  he  been  as  silent  a 
his  patient  himself,  he  really  could  not  ha1 
lost  less  time. 

Haying  first,  with  his  bit  of  bougie  in  h 
own  hand,  very  deliberately  and  careful 
examined  the  patient,  he  turned  round  ' 
Henry,  who  was  standing  close  to  him,  ar 
said  :  "  Do  you  think  your  hand  will  1 
steady  enough,  young  gentleman,  to  hold  tb 
light  for  me  P 

The  feeling  of  dislike  which  the  stumf 
little  man  had  begun  to  produce  in  the  mi* 
of  Henry  vanished  in  an  instant,  for,  in  tb 
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instant,  Henry  received  a  conviction  that  the 
stumpy  little  man  did  not  feel  quite  certain 
that  the  Baron  was  dead. 

It  must  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
sadden  revulsion  of  feeling  which  this  con- 
viction produced,  and  therefore  it  shall  not 
te  attempted.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
sick  faintness  of  the  heart,  of  which  the  young 
man  was  sensible,  and  which  he  had  almost 
tailed  with  joy,  as  a  symptom  that  he,  too, 
tad.  been  hurt  to  death,  now  seemed  most 
miraculously  cured;  and  when  he  took  the 
bit  of  bougie  in  his  ahand  he  felt  quite  4s 
^pable  of  holding  it  as  when  he  set  off  from 
the  Eaux-chaudes  in  the  morning. 

fie  had  divined  at  once  that  the  stumpy 
little  man  was  going  to  bleed  him,  and  in  this 
there  was  hope,  most  blessed  hope!  But 
▼hen,  after  waiting  for  an  awful  interval  of 
*k>out  twenty  seconds,  the  blood  actually 
tolled  forth,  slowly  at  first,  but  then  copiously, 
ft*©  miracle  seemed  completely  accomplished 
h*  all  ways ;  for  the  Baron  soon  opened  the 
eyes  that  were  supposed  to  be  for  ever  closed 

114  death,  and,  moreover,  he  heaved  a  gentle 
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sigh ;  Lady  Frances,  instead  of  looking  7 
like  a  distracted  sybil,  immediately  resun 
the  appearance  of  a  rational  woman ;  Fan 
indeed,  was  not  so  completely  cored  but  t 
she  clasped  her  hands  rather  vehemently, ; 
indulged  in  what  might  have  been  thougi 
mairdrpropos  flood  of  tears ;  but  Henry  h 
self  was  so  wonderfully  acted  upon  by 
spectacle,  that  he  not  only  immediately 
as  well  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life,  but,  at 
would  have  declared  himself,  a  great  < 
better. 

•The  clever  little  doctor  had  not  only 
end  of  a  wax  candle  in  his  long  and  li 
coat  pocket,  but  he  had  a  great  many  thi 
beside,  and,  among  them,  a  well-arranged 
of  tape,    with   which,   when   he   had    ta 
sufficient  of  the  brave  baron's  blood,  he  i 
scientifically  prevented  it  from  flowing 
longer ;  and  this  done  he  declared,  in  ral 
a  jocose  style,  that  he  really  saw  no  ci 
for  delaying  the  return  of  every  individua 
the  amiable  society  around  him  to  the  Ea 
<shaudes,  an  opinion  which  was  evidently  i 
-corned  with  exceeding  joy. 
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Be  then  assisted,  with  his  own*  stumpy, 
bcit;  vigorous  arms,  to  place  his  patient  in  one 
comer  of  the  vehicle  which  he  had  used  for 
bus  own  conveyance ;  and  having  achieved 
ti*ie,  he  returned  once  more  to  the  shed,  and 
jfully  taking  what  remained  of  the  burning 
idle  in  his  own  fingers,  he  held  it  succes- 
sively rather  close  to  the  faces  of  the  two 
ladies,  and  to  that  of  Henry  also,  and  having 
bestowed  a  little  time  upon  the  examination 
of  each,  he  said : — "  The  carriage  is  made  to 
hold  four,  but  five  must  go  in  it,  for  though 
you  all  three  look  prodigiously  well  pleased, 
there  is  not  one  amongst  ye  that  does  not 
took  as  pale  as  a  spectre,  and  if  you  get  upon 
horses,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  tumble 
off  again  before  you  get  to  your  journey's  end. 
So  be  pleased  to  get  in,  and  pack  yourselves 
together  as  conveniently  as  you  can  on  the 
*k  opposite  my  patient.  I  myself  must  take 
*■*  more  commodious  seat  next  him,  for  the 
TOich  I  grieve,  but  as  it  is  much  too  dark  to 
•^  I  must  contrive  to  feel  how  7ie  is  getting 
^  hy  means  of  his  pulse,  and  this  can  only 
**  conveniently  managed  by  my  sitting  next 
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him.    Sofc  I  hope  the  ladies  will  have  tli 
kindness  to  excuse  me." 

There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  granting  tl 
little  man  absolution  on  this  score,  and,  ha] 
pily,  there  was  no  difficulty  either  in  conve] 
ing  the  baron  to  the  house  he  occupied  in  tl 
town.  He  suffered  perhaps  rather  more  tha 
he  confessed  to  his  companions,  from  a  viole* 
sprain  of  his  right  ancle,  which  had,  in  fac 
been  the  cause  of  the  fainting,  which  had  oca 
sioned  such  terrible  alarm ;  but,  beyond  thi 
he  had  received  little  or  no  important  injur] 
The  spirited  act  he  had  performed  to  reset 
from  very  probable  death  a  perfect  strange 
deserved  all  praise,  both  for  its  kindness  ac 
its  courage,  but  it  was  far  from  being  C 
desperate  deed  which  his  new  acquaintan 
conceived  it  to  be.  The  Baron  Rittesbe 
knew  this  ascent  to  his  favourite  platform, 
well  as  a  parrot  knows  his  perch,  or  a  be; 
the  pole,  on  which  it  is  their  delight  to  climl 

He  knew  that,  for  about  a  hundred  yard 
there  was  a  precipice  beside  the  path,  that  wool 
I  ave  been  a  perilous,  if  not  a  deadly  fall, 
there  had  been  no  snow-storm  at  all,  to  a  ma 
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who  took  it  involuntarily,  and  not  as  a  leap, 
for*  which  he  was  prepared ;  bnt  with  his  pole 
in  his  hand,  a  companion  which  the  mountain- 
lover  never  leaves  behind  him,  there  was  little 
danger  in  it.  Even  the  heavy  fall  of  snow 
which  had  overtaken  them  so  suddenly,  rather 
lessened  than  increased  the  danger  to  one  who 
knew  every  hollow  and  every  salient  crag  so 
well  as  Rittesberg,  but  to  so  perfect  a  stranger 
to  the  ground  as  was  Henry  Harley,  the  danger 
was  indeed  great ;  and  even  if  the  fall  itself 
were  made  with  impunity,  as  happily  had  been 
toe  case  with  him,  there  was  a  certainty  of 
Tery  serious  danger  and  difficulty,  from  his 
endeavours  to  extricate  himself  from  the  snow, 
concerning  the  depth  and  the  lay  of  which  he 
▼as  perfectly  ignorant. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Rittesberg  had 
tfrken  that  plunge  which  had  effectually  saved 
*"e  young  Englishman  from  all  serious  incon- 
gruence from  his  fall,  but  which,  for  the  pre- 
^t,  had  lamed  himself  very  painfully. 

'The  stout-hearted  German,  however,  did 
a°'  again  relapse  into  insensibility;  nay,  he 
**d  both  strength  and  spirit  enough  remaining 
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to  assure  the  anxious  party,  who  left  him 
his  lodgings,  that  lie  wanted  nothing  more 
complete    his  cure,    than  the   assurance  that 
not  one  of  liis  new  acquaintance  were  likely 
suffer  in  anj  way  from  their  adventure,  and  * 
free  supply  of  cold  water  for  the  use  of  hie 
sprained  ancle. 

It  was  at  no  very  late  hour  on  the  folio 
morning,  that  Henry  Ilarley  was  again  at  th 
door  of  the  baron's  lodgings,  to  enquire  how 
he  had  passed  the  night-  The  account  waa 
very  favourable,  and  the  servant  who  gave  i 
said,  in  addition  to  the  assurance  that  liu 
master  was  much  better,  that  if  the  young 
gentleman  would  he  pleased  to  call  an  hon- 
or two  later,  the  Baron  Rittesberg  would  b" 
very  happy  to  see  him. 

This  was  joyful  news  at  the  break  fast- tabl 
of  Lady  Frances  and  her  niece.  It  waa  K 
this  day  that  they  had  purposed  to  leai* 
Eaux-chaudes  en  route  for  Italy;  but  a= 
Henry's  eagerness  to  get  on  -was  quite  bm 
gotten,  nor  would  either  of  the  ladies  has 
easily  persuaded  themselves  that  any  motra 
could  justify  them  in  losing  sight  of  their  Mi 
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acquaintance  before  they  were  assured  that 
he  was  no  longer  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
his  generous  hardihood  in  the  service  of  a 
stranger.  This  feeling  was  equally  shared  by 
them  all,  and  the  idea  of  an  immediate  de- 
parture entirely  abandoned. 

Bat  when  Henry  returned  from  his  visit, 
the  ladies,  though  they  fully  sympathized  in 
th«  feeling  of  gratitude  which  had  decided 
hiui  upon  delaying  his  departure,  certainly  felt 
•  uJ^riX  M.  lri0g  .hen,  th.Ut 
Was  absolutely  impossible  they  could  proceed 
t°  Home  till  the  Baron  Rittesberg  could  go 
*tth  them. 

*  Go  with  us  ?"  said  Lady  Prances,  opening 
"**  ejes  so  as  to  make  them  very  unequivocally 
e*P*eas  astonishment. 

"  Does  the  gentleman  want  to  go  to  Rome, 
*J  dear  Harley  \» 

Yes,  dear  aunt,  he  does,"  replied  Henry.] 
**  And  does  he  also  want  to  go  to  Florence 
ai**l  Genoa,  and  all  the  other  places  of  which 
7<>u  gave  us  a  catalogue  the  other  day,  and 
wbich  you  said  it  was  so  absolutely  necessary 
^*fc  we  should  visit  en  route  ?" 
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"  No,  Lady  Frances,  I  believe  his  intents 
is  to  go  direct  to  Rome,  for  he  has  left  his.wi* 
and  daughter  there,"  replied  her  nephew. 

"  And  the  necessity  of  our  seeing  thea» 
places ?  Does  that  exist  no  longer?"  eh* 
rejoined  with  a  smile. 

"  I  do'nt  remember  that  I  ever  talked  abou- 
necessity,  did  I V9  he  replied,  colouring.  "  B« 
if  I  did,"  he  added,  "  you  must  have  know 
that  it  was  a  very  exaggerated  manner  m 
speaking.  There  cannot  certainly  be  an 
necessity  for  it,  you  know." 

"  That  is  true,  certainly,"  she  said,  with- 
look  at  Fanny  that  seemed  to  invite  a  li 
quizzing   at    her   brother's  versatility. 
Fanny  did  not  answer  it,  for  she  felt  abc* 
Henry  at  that  moment  as  we  all  do  for 
treasure  when  we   have   been   in  danger 
losing   it.     She  could  not  quiz  him  at  tbi 
moment,  but  she  looked  in  his  face  with 
little,  gentle,  loving  air  of  surprise,  that  seen*€ 
coaxingly  to  ask  for  an  explanation. 

Her  brother  caught  the  look,  and  understooc 
it  perfectly. 

"  I  know  that  you  will  both  of  you  think  m 
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rery  strange,  and  very  ridiculous  also  perhaps, 
if  I  confess  the  truth  to  you — nevertheless  I 
give  yon  fair  warning  that  no  ridicule  will  avail 
to  make  me  change  my  purpose.  Nothing  but 
your  gravely  telling  me,  one  or  both  of  you, 
that  it  is  seriously  displeasing  to  you,  will  have 
auy  effect,  and  even  then,  if  I  yield,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  disguise  from  you  that  I  shall  make 
a  ▼ery  painful  sacrifice." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  my  dearest 
Henry  ¥  said  his  sister.  "  To  what  sacrifice 
**©  you  alluding?  and  why  do  you  suppose 
that  we  either  of  us  wish  you  to  make  any  ¥ 

There  was  something  so  innocently  puzzled 
111  the  look  of  Fanny  as  she  said  this,  that  it 
c***sed  the  mysteriously  grave  and  embarrassed 
*°ok  of  Henry  into  one  of  his  frank  and  happy 
^iles. 

<c  I  am  a  clumsy  negotiator,  I  believe,  in  my 
°^T*  affairs,"  said  he,  "  and  only  skilful  in  cre- 
**ix*g  difficulties,  when  none  exist.  Why  should 
*  **ot  tell  you  at  once  that  I  have  been  sitting 
*°**  about  three  hours  with  Baron  Rittesberg, 
^**cl  that  I  have  found  him  to  be  so  very  re- 
***a,Tkable  a  man,  and  in  my  estimation  so  very 
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admirable  a  one,  that  I  would  far  rather  chai 
the  whole  of  our  travelling  arrangements  tfa 
lose  sight  of  him.  All  I  can  plead  in  exci 
of  the  seeming  selfishness  of  this  declaration 
my  very  firm  conviction  that  you  will  both 
you,  when  you  have  seen  a  little  more  of  hi 
feel  exactly  as  I  do  on  the  subject;  and  thei 
fore,  in  spite  of  appearances,  I  should  be  real 
and  truly  acting  very  ungenerously  towar 
you  by  suffering  you  to  lose  the  happiness 
knowing  him,  rather  than  dictate  a  sudd 
change  of  measures  to  you,  the  motive  I 
which,,  at  this  moment,  you  cannot  und« 
stand." 

*  "Shall  we  frankly  yield  ourselves  to  " 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  Fanny  ?"  si 
Lady  Frances,  laughing ;  "  or  shall  we  do  ba* 
for  our  freedom,  and  force  him  to  confess  tl 
when  a  gentleman  is  travelling  with  ladies,  1 
bounden  duty  is  to  consult  their  caprices,  ai 
not  his  own  V 

"  Have  you  no  curiosity  to  find  out  what  - 
is  that  has  thus  bewitched  him  V  said  Fanny 
"  unless  he  intends  to  select  a  route  for  u 
wherein  we  are  to  encounter  more  precipice 
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of  a  nature  to  make  this  stoat  German's  knack 
of  jumping  over  them  especially  necessary  for 
his  convenience.  His  present  conduct  is  a  per- 
fect mystery,  and,  as  such,  exciting  my  curiosity 
meet  powerfully." 

u  Very  well  observed,  my  dear,  and  as  it 
excites  my  cariosity  also,  let  as  even  yield  our- 
selves captive,  and  find  the  reward  of  our  meek 
obedience  in  discovering  how  it  is  that  a  mid- 
dle-aged German  gentleman  has  contrived  to 
twitch  so  completely  a  young  English  one," 
teplied  her  aunt. 

Henry  Harley  declared  himself  completely 

satisfied  by  the  meek  obedience,  and  made  not 

***e  least    objection    to  their  doing  anything 

tod  everything  that  entered  their  heads  for 

"*e  purpose  of  discovering  why  it  was  that  he 

e*acted  it.    And  this  point  having  been  settled 

*°  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  a  very  short 

^terval   of    rest    sufficed   to    restore   Baron 

^ttesberg's  ancle  to  such  a  state  of  convales- 

^**ce  as  compelled  even  the  stumpy  little  doc- 

^>r  himself  to  confess  that  he  thought  he  might 

e**tnre  to  set  off,  even  though  he  himself  was 

^liged  to  remain  behind. 
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No  obligation  less  deeply  felt  than  that  which 
Henry  Harley  owed  to  the  Baron  Rittesberg 
would  have  induced  him  to  change  his  place  in 
his  own  travelling  carriage  for  one  in  that  of 
his  new  friend  so  often  as  he  did ;  but  far,  very 
far,  were  either  his  aunt  or  sister  from  object- 
ing to  his  thus  evincing  his  gratitude ;  and  long 
before  they  had  reached  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney they  were  both  perfectly  well  disposed  to 
avow  that  they  no  longer  saw  anything  ex- 
traordinary in  his  yielding  to  the  baron's  in- 
vitations to  do  so,  or  in  his  appearing  to  con- 
sider it  infinitely  less  a  duty,  than  a  pleasure. 


END   OP  VOL.   I. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Wfl  left  Henry  Harley,  at  the  end  of  the 
™t  chapter,  travelling  with  his  aunt,  his  sister, 
and  his  new  friend  the  Baron  Rittesberg,  from 
tto  Pyrenees  to  Rome ;    and  we  will  now 
rcjoin  him  in  the  eternal  city,  where  he  had 
established  himself  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
Aimself  and  his  companions,  in  excellent  pri- 
vate lodgings  in  the  most  agreeable  part  of 
tie  Corso,    and  within   about   two   minutes' 
transit  from  his  own  drawing-room  to  that  of 
Iiis  new  friend. 

VOL,  II.  B 


2  SECOND  LOVS,  OR 

And  here  a  short  retrospect  appeals  to! 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  reader  in  son 
degree  acquainted  with  this  Prussian  btffl 
and  his  family.  The  Baron  Rittesbeig  wi 
the  youngest  of  three  sons ;  his  father  bm 
of  old  and  yery  pure  nobility,  but  of  am 
hereditary  estate,  a  misfortune  which  wa 
happily  redeemed  by  the  large  portion  whk 
he  received  upon  marrying  an  English  wife* 

The  three  brothers  were  all  military  me 
The  eldest,  as  the  declared  heir  of  both  fatk 
and  mother,  was  a  great  gentleman,  and  £ 
Yourcd,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  with  one 
those  easy  and  pleasant  little  staff  appoin 
ments  which  may  be  considered  as  the  sag; 
plums  in  that  honourable  gdteau  de  plomb, 
soldier's  life. 

The  second  obtained  the  peaceable  post  « 
governor  of  a  small  fortress  on  the  Rhin 
where  he  lived,  and  married,  and  became  tl 
father  of  two  or  three  more  military  Bans 
Rittesbergs.  The  third  son,  Carl,  HeM 
Harley's  new  acquaintance,  had  the  nx* 
decided  and  unequivocal  hatred  to  his  pr* 
fession ;  its  discipline  and  its  decorationi  was 
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alike  unpalatable  to  him.  His  greatest  ambi- 
tion was  to  be  the  master  of  his  own  move- 
ments and  his  own  time,  and  he  would  hare 
considered  a  single  parade  miserably  ill  paid 
had  it  been  rewarded  by  permission  to  wear  a 
▼hole  galaxy  of  stars,  and  a  bit  of  ribbon  in 
every  button-hole  into  the  bargain. 

IFhat  his  fate  would  have  been  if  his  mother 
had  not  died,  and  left  him  a  legacy  of  three 
thousand  pounds,  when  he  was  about  three 
•ud  twenty  years  old,  it  is  difficult  to  guess ; 
but  no  sooner  had  this  perfectly  unexpected 
accession  of  wealth  been  made  known  to  him, 
than  his  resolution  was  taken.      He   imme- 
diately gave  up  his  profession,  purchased  an 
woeedingly  stout  travelling  trunk,  and  set  off 
to  tra?el  over  the  whole  earth.     Such  was  as 
literally  and  precisely  his  scheme  of  travel,  as 
toe  reaching  Paris  is  that  of  a  young  English 
rtadent  who  sets  off  with  twenty  pounds  and  a 
■Path's  vacation,  to  see  the  Louvre. 

Notwithstanding  his  undoubting  persuasion 
&At  he  was  a  rich  man,  he  travelled  with 
•conomy,  and  had  already  achieved  no  incon- 
tfabto  portion  of  his  enterprise,  when  he 
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estate,  and  of  his  mother's  much  more  impor- 
tant fortune,  invited  them  to  his  mansion,  and 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  displaying  his  sister- 
in-law's  grace  and  beauty,  and  his  own  gal- 
lantly and  magnificence  to  all  beholders. 

A  gay  party  being  made  to  show  her  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  residence,  he  asked  and  obtained 
the  honour  of  driving  this  admired  sister-in-law 
in  an  open  carriage  lately  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, and  of  which  he  was  almost  as  proud  as 
he  was  of  her.     But  unfortunately  for  him, 
poor  gentleman,  the  expedition  ended  by  his 
Upsetting  the  carriage  and  being  brought  home 
Erierously  hurt     His  injuries,  however,  were 
*ot  considered  as  dangerous,  nor  had  he  him- 
>df  the  least  idea  that  they  were  so ;  never- 
fteless,  he  very  pompously  declared  that  it 
*as  his  wish  to  make  his  will,  "  in  case  of  the 
worst,"  adding  that  even  if  on  the  present 
occasion  it  should  prove  an  idle  and  unne- 
°fcsarjr  precaution,  it  would  at  least  afford 
him  an    opportunity   of   proving    the    deep 
concern  he  felt  at  having  hazarded  the  invalu- 
able life  of  his  sister-in-law  by  his  careless 
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of  wealth,  restricting  him  only  in  such  fancies 
as  might  have  led  to  the  bargaining  for  a 
pyramid,  or  a  successful  negotiation  perhaps, 
▼ith  the  King  of  Naples,  for  the  purchase  of 
*U  the  hidden  treasures  of  Ilerculaneum. 

Bat   Madame    Rittesberg  was    much  too 
cfever  and  too  well-judging  a  woman  to  make 
*nj  plan  for  being  stationary  a  part  of  her 
Project  of  reform.     She  knew  her  husband  too 
wfcH  to  wish  for  it.     Nevertheless,  she  loved 
Ate  feeling  of  home  too,  and  great  praise  was 
due,   both    to   her   conjugal    affection   which 
educed  her  to  submit  to  having  no  home  at 
*^    and   the   truly  feminine   ingenuity  with 
*Wch  she  constantly  continued  to  make  the 
"biting-place  of  a  few  months  assume  the  com- 
fortable aspect  of  a  real  home. 

But   the   improvidence   above    alluded  to, 
^*°*gh  it  was  necessary  to  state  it  when  giving 
*   sketch  of  his  life,  was  not  the  most  im- 
portant trait  in  the  character  of  Baron  Rittes- 
^g ;  neither  was  it  his  still  fresh  and  youih- 
***   passion   for   wandering  ;    though   Heniy 
***riey,  perhaps,  felt  some  little  sympathy  with 
**^  which  had  so  seized  upon  the  heart  and 
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It  is  not  always,  nay,  it  is  not  of 
believe,  that  any  two  persons,  not  linke 
gether  by  natural  ties,  conceive  a  very  i 
liking  for  each  other's  society,  where  thei 
difference  of  thirty  years  between  them  i 
It  is  not  often  that  either  the  tastes, 
judgments,  of  persons  so  circumstanced,  i 
accord  so  thoroughly  as  to  produce  be 
them  that  pleasurable  sensation  that  w 
sympathy,  and  without  which  no  dry,  in 
tual  approval,  or  even  admiration,  can 
to  make  frequent  companionship  delij 
But  when  by  some  rare  chance  this  sym 
does  exist,  and  make  itself  felt  by  pera 
situated,  the  charm  of  it  is  enjoyed  on 
sides  with  all  the  raciness  of  unexpected 
sure,  and  the  tie  becomes  a  verv  strong  < 
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Henry  Harley,  is  very  evident.  That  the 
baron  had  taken  a  very  hazardous  plunge  in 
Older  to  rescue  Henry  from  danger,  was  quite 
certain ;  nor  was  it  less  so,  though  the  baron 
only  vas  fully  aware  of  it,  that  Henry  had 
steadily  refused  to  profit  by  the  aid  that  was 
wnt  them,  till  he  had  seen  the  lamed  baron 
wfely  deposited  on  the  stout  arms  of  three  of 
tta  men,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  being  securely 
tonne  to  a  place  of  safety ;  and  then,  and  then 
only,  he  accepted  the  assistance  that  remained 
for  himself. 

-All  this  was  well  and  nobly  done  on  both 
fldes,  and  neither  party  was  likely  very 
sp^dily  to  forget  what  they  owed  to  the 
ottier. 

fiut  this  would  not  have  sufficed  to  make 
thfcm  the  strongly  attached  companions  which 
titey  afterwards  became. 

The  routine  of  Henry's  life  and  education 
tad  been  perfectly  en  regie  as  an  English  gen- 
tleman ;  and  a  very  good  routine  it  is  as  times 
P>-    But  the  life  and  education  of  Rittesberg 
tad  been  very  different,  and  might  have  been 
«fcher  better  or  worse  than  the  other,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  nature  of  the  individual  i 

the  experiment  vu  tried.    Henry  i 

the  slave  of  opinion,  perhaps,  as  it » 

for  any  man  to  be,  who  had  been  < 

he  bad  been ;  bat  Oarl  Rittesberg  * 

of  do  opinion  over  formed  by  i 

he  systematically  rejected  the  opiniow  o 

fellow-men ;  far  from  it,  bis  first  impulse  b 

an  almost  child-lite  facility  of  belief  is  0 

thing  that  was  broadly  and  confidently  e 

He  had  no  natural  propensity  to  acepticw. 

but  the  contrary,  as  may  always  be  obserffli 

in  natures  pre-eminently  true,  till  the  Bad  tine 

arrives  when  their  truth  teaches  them  tW 

they  must  either  become  sceptical  or  false. 

This  time  had  come  long  ago  to  Ritteabffl^ 
but  its  effect  upon  Mm  was  singularly  modified 
by  his  peculiar  temperament.  Most  men  equally 
acute  as  be  had  now  become  in  detecting  fallacy 
and  equally  hostile  to  it  by  bis  own  nato** 
would  have  grown  harsh  from  the  frequal" 
warfare  to  which  he  was  called;  but  t3* 
"sweet-blooded"  nature  of  Carl  Rittesbefl 
rendered  this  absolutely  impossible.  It  seemC 
as  if  he  were  born  with  an  incapacity  for  fee* 
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iiig  the  sensation  which  men  call  irritation ; 
and  all  the  roughness  and  rudeness  that  was  in 
hifii,  showed  itself  in  an  occasional  merry  laugh, 
when  some  proposition  which  had  nothing  but 
its  rust  to  make  it  Tcnerable,  was  brought  for- 
ward with  the  overpowering  air  of  authority. 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  a  full  and  correct 
1dea  of  the  effect  which  these  peculiarities  in 
"*wm  Rittesberg  produced  on  Henry  Ilarley. 
Nothing  could  be  much  less  similar  than  the 
***tecedents  of  these   two  gentlemen.      The 
elder  had  at  an  early  age  emancipated  himself 
**cm  all  the  trammels  with  which  society  sur- 
rounds its  accredited  members,  daring  to  think 
*o»  himself,  even  on  subjects  where  it  is  the 
^^Uatom  of  civilized  nations  to  let  others  think 
*o*  them.      Whether  he   were   drummed   to 
tirade,  or  drummed  into  any  other  position  or 
condition  in  which  he  felt  his  mind  enthralled, 
]t  mattered  little.     The   thinking  apparatus 
*i&  which  he  had  been  gifted  by  nature,  Mas 
endowed  with  great  strength  and  activity,  and 
it  was  painful  work  to  keep  the  springs  at  rest 
ia  order  to  enable  him  to  sit  still  and  look 
while  privileged  dullness  demanded  his 
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attention  as  its  due.  And  so,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  took  the  very  first  opportunity  of 
breaking  loose,  that  he  might  breast  the  ocean, 
climb  the  rock,  range  the  forest,  free  to  medi- 
tate and  adore,  without  any  danger  of  being 
told  that  he  was  offending  against  established 
discipline,  established  usage,  or  established 
opinion. 

Henry  Harley,  on  the  other  hand,  had  ner^  * 
yet  enjoyed  any  such  opportunity ;  and  y^^* 
he  was  scarcely  less  fitted  by  nature  to  enjfrJ^J 
it  than  the  baron  himself.     In  proportion 
his  age  he  had  read  more  than  the  baron, 
in  proportion  to  his  intellect,  he  had  thougb^-3 
much  less,  and  this  had  doubtless  made  a  ?ei 
essential  difference  between  the  two  men,  ii 
dependent  of  the  difference  of  age.     But,  I 
both,  the  love  of  truth  reigned  supreme;  ai 
this   it  was   which   produced  the  irresistibl 
attraction  which  both  so  strongly  felt. 

But  the  truth  thus  loyed,  was  not  mere^^ 
that  excellent  truth  in  facts  which  we  soon 
times  find  so  admirably  predominant  in  unco 
rupted  minds.  Neither  was  it  merely  tb^* 
half  worship  of   scientific   truth  which  h^3 
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taught  ns  to  learn  and  unlearn,  so  much  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  man. 
Neither  was  it  merely  that  honest  truth  which 
turns  with  loathing  from  the  simulation  of  a 
feeling  that  is  not  in  us. 

2ib,  it  was  not  merely  either  of  these  excel- 
lent symptoms  of  truth,  each  of  which  may  be 
found  distinct,  and  apart  from  the  others,  in 
different  individuals.  But  it  was  an  abstract 
love  of  truth  that  in  some  degree  had  a  mix- 
ture of  worship  in  it,  and  it  was  felt  by  both, 
*s  it  ever  must  be  wherever  it  exists,  as  a  ray 
direct  from  the  divinity.  And  this  it  was, 
tiu8  pure  worship  of  the  true,  and  this  holy 
Wired  of  the  false,  which  was  felt  between 
them,  almost  before  it  was  fully  understood, 
which  bound  their  hearts  together  as  no  hearts 
*&  be  bound  without  it. 

And  assuredly  in  our  intercourse  with  our 
fellow-creatures,  there  are  few  sensations  more 
exciting  than  the  conviction  that  in  listening 
*°  the  words  of  a  companion,  we  are  actually 
studying  a  new  page  in  that  most  interesting 
of  all  created  things — the  human  mind.  Were 
this  pleasure  less  rare,  it  might  perhaps  be  less 
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precious ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  Carl  Bit 
berg  and  Henry  Harley  wearied  not  of  list 
ing  to  each  other,  and  at  the  time  ire  i 
find  them  together  at  Rome,  a  stronger  fed 
of  affection  existed  between  them  than  ther 
often  found  between  two  men,  the  one  be 
fifty-four  and  the  other  twenty-three. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  family  of  the  Baron  Rittesberg  con- 

■ 

^ted,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  of  a  wife 
^d  one  daughter.     Madame  Rittesberg  was 
*°t  jet  quite  forty  years  of  age,  and  was  still 
1  very   beautiful   woman,    and   so   was   her 
daughter  Frederica   also,  who  at  the  age  of 
*meteen  scarcely  looked  a  dozen  years  younger 
tian  her  mother.      After  all  that  has  been 
related  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
&nilies  had  become  acquainted,  it  will  be  readily 
lelieved  that  a  very  considerable  and  rapid 
degree  of  intimacy  between  the  ladies,  as  well 
as  between  the  gentlemen,  was  the  conse- 
quence. 
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I  have  felt  myself  in  some  sort  obliged  t 
apologise  for  the  strong  affection  which  wa 
so  speedily  generated  between  [my  elded 
baron  and  my  youthful  hero ;  but  whc 
stating  that  a  very  few  weeks  sufficed 
establish  and  ripen  a  very  solid  friendsb 
between  Fanny  Harley  and  Frederica  It 
tesberg,  no  such  apology  is  necessary,  ^ 
assuredly,  nothing  could  be  more  natural. 

Neither  could  anything  have  been  ma 
desirable,  for  the  intimacy  was  calculated  1 
be  highly  advantageous  to  both.  But  thoog 
Fanny  was  the  elder,  and,  moreover,  whfii 
would  generally  be  considered  as  the  mor 
highly  educated  of  the  two,  it  was  Fannj 
and  not  Frederica,  who  certainly  derived  thi 
most  essential  benefit  from  their  intercourse 
for  it  cured  her  of  the  only  very  importai 
fault  she  had. 

This  important  fault  was  the  intoleranc 
or  something  very  like  it,  towards  folly  as 
ignorance,  which  she  had  permitted  to  contra 
in  some  degree  the  kindness  of  her  heai 
She  disliked  silliness  of  all  kinds  too  heartil 
for  she    sometimes    scrupled    not    to  avoi 
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companionship  with  it  at  the  expense  of 
politeness  and  good  nature.  But  she  had 
not  lived  in  habits  of  close  intimacy  with 
Frederica  for  many  weeks  before  she  became 
conscious  of  this  weakness,  and  heartily 
ashamed  of  it. 

There  was  a  grace,  a  brightness,  a  brilliancy 
of  spirit  about  Prederica  which  seemed  to 
render  all  intimate  association  with  dullness 
**  something  positively  monstrous  and  un- 
natural, and  yet  Fanny  soon  perceived  that 
***<&  association  produced  no  irritation,  no 
P*in,  nor  even  any  perceptible  ennui  in  her 
llew  friend,  and  that,  whenever  it  took  place, 
the  brightness  of  Frederica  was,  as  it  ought 
*°  be,  more  powerfully  influential  than  the 
dullness .  of  her  companions,  so  that,  instead 
°f  being  affected  by  it  herself,  she  seemed  to 
^^o  it  with  most  miraculous  skill  in  others. 

It  was  really  an  edifying  sight  to  see  the 
***tidious  Fanny  Harley  watching  all  the 
^set-tempered,  pretty  devices  by  which  the 
young  lovely,  sparkling,  and  highly-intellec- 
***!  Frederica  contrived  to  elicit  something 

Vol.  il  o 
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like  sparks  from  nutter  that  had  iirthifB 
kindling  as  flint  in  it  ..  ^   | 

And  to  do  Fanny  justice  she  did  Ml 
it  in  Tain.    She  not  only  drew  the 
inference  as  relating  to  herself,  but  tet 
a  radical  reform,  which  did  her  much 
and  a  world  of  good.    Bat  if  such  t 
as  this  takes  place  at  all,    it  is  sure  to 
accompanied   with  an   increase  of  lore 
admiration  on   the    part    of    the    ini] 
towards  the  improver.     And   such, 
was  the  case  here.    Fanny  and  her  aunt,  luii»  ■ 
very  soon  began  to  tell  each  other  that  b«V 
far    the   most  admirable   "foreign  wonder 
with  which  their  travels  had  brought  than*3 
acquainted,  was  Frederica  Rittesherg. 

And  how  did  the  rejected  Henry  feel  und^* 
the  influence  of  this  extraordinary  girl  1  W** 
it  possible  that  Ms  now  forbidden  love  to  t*** 
beautiful  Louisa  Sclcroft  could  act  as  a  abie*** 
against  the  fascinations  of  Frederica  Rifcfce**" 
berg? 

No.  It  was  not  possible.  But  there  *•* 
a  real,  genuine  refinement  in  the  character  *** 
Henry  Harley,  which  made  him  shrink  fro*** 
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the  idea  of  so  very  sudden  a  transition  of 
affection  from  one  beautiful  girl  to  another. 
There  was  something,  too,  so  terrible  in  the 
idea  of  poor  Louisa's  last  hours  being  dis- 
turbed by  hearing  that  he  had  so  soon  for* 
gotten  her,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  think 
of  it  And  that  she  would  hear  of  it,  if  he 
gMe  any  outward  sign  of  the  fact,  was  more 
thin  probable;  for  Rome  was  very  full  of 
ISaglish,  and  he  was  quite  aware  that  neither 
J*i  own  party,  nor  that  of  the  Baron,  were 
*Qong  those  who  had  either  the  profit  or  the 
Ion  of  being  too  obscure  to  be  talked  about. 

Week  after  week  therefore  crept  on,  during 

>iich  he  might  be  said  to  become  every  hour 

*fcore  sensible  of  the  fact  that  what  he  felt  for 

^rederica  did,  indeed,  deserve  the  name  of 

W, — such  love  as  may  be  rationally  looked 

upon  and  clung  to  as  the  faithful  light  and 

W-etar  of  life ;  whereas  the  feelings  of  which 

to  had  been  conscious,  under  the  influence  of 

Louisa's  beauty  and  tenderness,  were   of.  a 

Perfectly  different  nature.     Week  after  week 

*«pt  on,  binding  him  more  closely  to  Fre- 

Qfcica  with  every  passing  hour,  yet  still  he 

o  2 
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oeiievmg  mat  ne  coma  oner  ner  a  neart  i 
had  never  been  offered  to  another. 

Whether  all  this  forbearance  and  all 
delicacy  would  have  sufficed  to  keep  him 
silent,  had  he  been  blessed  with  vanity  en 
to  guess  how  truly  his  love  was  returne 
the  innocently-confiding  Frederica,  ma; 
something  less  than  doubtful.  But  of  th 
had  no  idea  whatever.  It  was  not  tha 
saw  anything  in  her  sweet,  frank  mi 
towards  him  which  suggested  the  ide 
despair.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  fix 
hope  that  when  the  time  should  come  th 
either  by  the  death  of  poor  Louisa,  01 
intervention  of  so  much  time  as  might  re* 
ably  satisfy  his  own  delicacy,  and  tha 
Frederica  likewise— he  might  venture  to  ; 

nio    iava     ntk   oV»/mi1/i     "hri/i     +no+     on  a    tv/miI/I     1 
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Louisa,  had  conveyed  the  flattering  assurance 
to  his  heart  that  he  was  beloved  almost  to 
idolatry,  as  everything  of  this  kind  was  al- 
together most  completely  absent,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  state  precisely  what  it  was  that 
encouraged  him  thus  to  hqpe.  Perhaps, 
despite  the  resolutely  steady  absence  of  every 
demonstration  of  love-like  sensibility  on  the 
part  of  Frederica,  there  was  some  kind  of 
•jmpathy  between  them  which  was  more  felt 
t&ui  understood,  and  the  influence  of  which 
^u,  perhaps,  as  powerful  as  it  was  secret. 

Yet,  nevertheless,  Henry  had  never,  even 

tolas  aunt,  or  his  still  dearer  sister,  breathed 

*  tord  expressive  of  the  new  feeling — it  was 

perfectly  a  new  feeling— which    had  taken 

possession  of  his  heart.   Nor  would  he  do  so — 

on  that  point  he  was  determined — till  he  had 

fet  learned   from   their  almost   worshipped 

ftederica  that  his  hope  of  presenting  her  to 

them  as  his  future  wife  was  something  more 

Am  a  vain  dream. 

By  degrees,  however,  all  this  restraint 
faame  almost  intolerable  to  him,  and  he  had 
tfoidy  mentally  curtailed  the  time  which  he 
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had  fast  fixed  as  proper  and  reasonable,  cc 
Timed  thai  the  suffering  he  was  endur- 
from  suspense  was  greater  than  an y  wha 
could  now  he  occasioned  by  precipitate 
In  a  word,  he  had  partly  well  made  up 
mind  to  take#the  first  favourable  opportro 
of  relating  to  Frederica  the  history  of  1 
ibnner  lore  and  engagement,  and  of  th* 
throwing  himself  upon  her  mercy,  to  dea€ 
whether  such  a  passage  in  his  existence  oug3 
to  exclude  him  for  ever  from  every  hope  * 
happiness  in  life. 

It  happened  that  within  twenty-four  hou3 
after  he  had  formed  this  important  resolution 
the  baron  proposed  one  of  those  full-moo 
rambles  among  the  ruins  of  the  Colisaeum,  i 
which  fanciful  wanderers  take  such  dee 
delight.  The  proposal  was  hailed  withver 
general  satisfaction,  and  it  was  speedily  agree 
that  they  were  all  to  dine  together  on  tk 

morrow  at  the  palazzo  P ,  in  which  til 

Rittesberg  family  had  taken  up  their  winti 
residence,  ordering  their  carriages  precise! 
at  the  hour  which  would  bring  them  amid 
the  shades   of  glory  just  when   the   gkr 
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piesent  of  an  Italian  full-moon  should  produce 
the  u  ebon  and  ivory "  that  all  the  world  so 
lores  to  look  upon. 

Madame  Rittesberg,  among  the  rest,  gave 
the  plan  her  most  cordial  support,  but  she 
stipulated  for  one  condition,  namely,  that  the 
baron  should  forthwith  invite  two  other  gen- 
tlemen, declaring  that  neither  moonbeams  nor 
torches  furnished  sufficient  security  for  such 
*n  expedition  unless  every  lady  had,  at  her 
exclusive  service,  the  arm   of  a  gentleman. 
'Hie  baron  made  no  sort  of  objection,  nay, 
he  avowed  himself  quite  ready  to  confess  that 
k  thought  a  stumble  at  midnight  amidst  the 
flrins  of   the    Colisaeum   might  be   a  worse 
fosiness  than  a  stumble  upon  the  Pic  du 

Somehow  or  other  it  generally  happened 
that,  in  all  their  sight-seeing  progresses,  Henry 
Hariey  was  the  especial  companion  and  at- 
tendant of  Frederica  Rittesberg;  and  it  so 
happened  now, — and  so,  probably,  it  generally 
*ffl  happen  when  both  parties  are  equally 
**U  disposed  to  have  it  so. 

When  the  carriages  which  conveyed  the  party 
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drew  up  at  the  spot  where  it  is  customary 
such  occasions  to  enter  the  enclosure, 
rounded  by  these  seemingly  immortal  walls,  ii 
order  to  secure  the  services  of  the  guide  who 
is  appointed  to  attend  upon  all  who  wish 
to  examine  their  mysterious  recesses,  Henry 
Harley  eagerly  Bprang  to  the  ground,  that  he 
might  be  in  readiness  to  give  a  supporting 
hand  to  the  ladies  as  they  descended. 

But  it  so  chanced  that  Frederica  was  the 
second  for  whom  he  performed  this  obliging 
sen-ice,  whereupon,  as  it  seemed,  he  totally 
forgot  Madame  Rittcsberg  and  Lady  Frances, 
who  were  in  the  equipage  that  had  not  yet 
drawn  up,  and  appearing  perfectly  satisfied 
by  seeing  his  sister  Fanny  under  the  arm  of 
the  baron,  he  waited  neither  for  chaperone, 
torch,  nor  guide,  but  uttering  some  unmean- 
ing observation  concerning  the  excelling  beauty 
of  a  mass  of  seemingly  impenetrable  shado* 
that  frowned  in  grim  blackness  before  them* 
he  hurried  liis  companion  forward  towards  it. 
as  if  their  sole  object  in  coming  there  had 
been  to  study  the  effects  of  darkness,  instead 
of  moonlight. 
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The  inconstant  moon,  however,  was  con- 
stant enough  to  her  promise  of  giving  light 
on  that  occasion  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
iy  yawning  dens,  or  breaking  their  shins  in 
ty  pitch-dark  vomitaries,  the   only  blunder 
they  made  being  that  they  turned  to  the  left 
instead  of  turning  to  the  right,  as  they  began 
mount  towards  the  higher  parts  of  the 
ajestic  ruin,  by  which  accident  they  soon 
*ost  sight  of  the  guide's  torch,  as  well  as  of 
*Heir  party.    But,  notwithstanding  the  deep 
^lude  into  which  some  portions  of  the  build- 
***g  were    thrown,    the    moonlight    was    so 
***clouded  and  so  superbly  brilliant  that  the 
Usance  of  torches  produced  no  serious  incon- 
tinence ;  nevertheless,  Frederica,  who,  thanks 
*o  her  father's  exploring  propensities,   was 
already  almost  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
**k  as  the  guide  himself,  professed  herself 
fettfal  of  passing  one  particular  spot,  where 
*«kmen  had  been  recently  employed,  without 
ft*  assistance  of  more  light — first,  because  the 
$*&  happened  to  be  in  very  profound  shade, 
^  secondly,  because  the  operations  they 
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were  carrying  on  there  rendered  the 
unsafe. 

"  I  saw  the  light  of  the  torch  bnt  a  mc 
ago,"  said  she,  "  at  no  great  distance  fron 
let  us  stand  where  we  are  for  a  moment 
they  will  be  sure  to  come  to  us,  for  we  a 
the  broad  moonlight,  and  pretty  near! 
risible  to  them  as  if  it  were  noon-day/' 

"  Yes,"  replied  Henry,  "  they  cannot  fi 
see  us  here ;  and  as  we  do  not  know  in  i 
direction  they  are  going,  our  surest  pb 
joining  them  will  certainly  be  to  wait 
But  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
ourselves  on  this  very  commodious  ston 
they  arrive." 

"We  shall  not  be  the  first  who  ha 
reposed  ourselves,"  replied  Frederica,  p] 
herself  on  one  of  the  seats  of  the  vast  a: 
theatre  ;  "  and  if  my  father  himself  ha 
about  discovering  an  advantageous  point 
whence  to  gaze  out  upon  the  whole  scei 
could  not  have  found  a  better.  How  ai 
majestic  in  its  enormous  vastness  is  this 
derful  relic  of  barbarous  refinement, — 
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refined  barbarity — which  shall  I  call  it? 
When  one  recollects  the  hateful  horrors  for 
which  it  was  reared,  its  greatness  ceases  to  be 
noble — it  is  only  monstrous." 

And  for  a  few  minutes  they  conversed 
together  on  the  uses  and  abuses  of  power; 
aad  then  perceived  that  the  torches,  which  for 
Borne  minutes  had  appeared  to  be  approaching 
**&era,  were  evidently  mounting  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  edifice,  making  it  about  equally 
difficult  either  to  follow,  or  recall  them. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  man 
Wing  so  much  on  his  heart  that  he  wished  to 
communicate  to  one  whom  accident  had  thus 
ao  commodiously  placed  beside  him,  not  to 
iwe  done  what  Henry  Harley  now  did.  It 
*  certain  that  he  had  still  intended  to  wait 
while,  before  he  made  the  communication 
tpon  the  manner  of  Frederica's  receiving 
viuchhung  all  his  future  destiny.  But  the 
temptation  of  the  moment  was  too  strong  to 
to  resisted,  and  he  suddenly  determined  to 
communicate  to  her  the  melancholy  history  of 
to  fart  love,  without  any  further  delay,  con- 
tinoed  that  her  manner  of  listening  to  it  would 
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at  once  enable  him  to  judge  what  hope  there 
might  be,  that  the  offering  of  a  heart  which 
must  perforce  call  itself  disappointed,  might 
be  received,  and  repaid  by  the  whole  of  her 
young  unsunned  affection  in  return. 

He  felt  as  if  the  bargain  he  intended  t& 
propose  was  not  an  equal  one ;  yet  he  fet*1 
too,  that  if  he  dared  tell  the  whole  truth,  ^* 
would  be  more  nearly  so  than  Prederica,  und^^ 
present  circumstances,  could  believe  it  to  b^0 
But  generosity,  gratitude,  delicacy,  all  forbai^' 
that  he  should  confess  to  her,  or  to  any  on^-- 
how  conscious  he,  too,  felt  that  no  emoti 
which  poor  Louisa  had  ever  inspired  in 
deserved  the  name  of  love. 

The  necessity  of  this  reserve  was  in  its&Zf 
embarrassing,  and  still  more  so,  perhaps,  wS5 
the  memory  of  all  the  unmistakeable  demon- 
strations of  passionate  fondness,  on  the  part 
of  the  now  dying  Louisa,  which  had  converted 
his  own  admiration  of  her  personal  beauty 
into  the  feeling  that  had  dictated  the  offer  of 
his  hand.     Henry  Harley  certainly  neither 
expected,   nor    even   wished    that  Frederic* 
should  display  the  like :  he  perfectly  under- 
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and  sufficiently  felt,  the  impossibility  of 

;  aevertheless  the  enormous  contrast  be- 
the  emotions  of  the  tender  creature 
eye,  almost  from  the  first  hour  of  their 
intance,  had  never  met  his  without  be- 
g  the  passion  he  had  inspired,  and  the 
ete  and  entire  absence  of  everything  of 
:ind  on  the  part  of  Frederica,  could 
ly  fail  of  producing  a  feeling  of  timidity 
i  side,  which  rendered  this  confession  of 
mer  love  painful,  and,  as  he  feared, 
ious  in  the  extreme. 

tie  did  the  unfortunate  young  man  guess 
rildly  wrong,  how  completely  erroneous, 
every  way  mistaken  was  the  opinion  he 
ormed  concerning  the  degree  of  attach- 
which  these  two  very  different  young 
n  had  respectively  conceived  for  him! 
indeed,  that  he  had  blundered  in  be- 
gthat  Louisa  Selcroft  had  doted  upon 
nth  all  the  melting  fondness  of  which  her 
little  heart  was  capable.  But  Frederiea 
patched  him,  listened  to  him,  and  judged 
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him  after  a  different  fashion.  She,  too,  lor 
Henry  Harley ;  and  not  the  love  of  fifty  thoi 
sand  Louisas,  to  borrow  the  words  of  JJamk 
could  hare  made  np  her  sum. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

But  of  all  this  Henry  Harley  knew  nothing, 
atoolutely  nothing;  and  there  he  sat  beside 
H  watching  the  beautiful  outline  of  her 
*ktoij  profile  in  the  moonlight,  one  half  of 

*te  mighty,  the  overpowering  Colisaeum  frown- 

• 

H  upon  him  in  deep  shadow,  and  the  other 
***lf  soberly  and  delicately  bright  in  the  mild 
fiance  of  the  moonlight.  The  scene  was  no 
W  emblem  of  his  own  condition.  But  still, 
4ough  the  shadelwas  deep,  the  light  was 
furious  too  ;  and  he  had  at  least  the  consola- 
tion of  seeing  and  feeling  that  he  was  listened 
to  with  deep,  with  almost  breathless  attention. 
This  was  encouraging,  and  Henry  Harley 
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accordingly  was  encouraged ;  and  now  h 
reached  the  trieste  finale  of  his  first  lov< 
told  how  sickness  had  blighted  the  bea 
blossom,  how  he  had  been  gently  but 
sively  dismissed,  and  how  he  had  left  En 
for  the  Continent,  in  the  hope  of  reco1 
his  spirits  after  a  trial  which  it  was  impc 
any  man  could  pass  through  without  suf 
a  very  melancholy  impression  from  it. 

He  had  reached  this  point,  and  ha 
mained  for  a  moment  silent,  partly  perh* 
recruit  his  courage,  and  partly  that  he 
not  lose  a  single  syllable  of  Frederica's 
if  indeed  it  were  her  intention  to  make  i 

It  may  be  that  the  failure  of  this  8 
object  rather  assisted  in  promoting  the 
For  what  could  she  say?  She,  Fred 
what  could  she  say  that  would  not  prove 
discouraging  than  silence  ?  Be  this  as  it 
silent  she  was,  and  so  profoundly  still, 
Henry  fancied  he  could  hear  the  pulsatu 
his  own  heart  in  the  stillness. 

Now  then  was  the  moment  for  hi 
change  his  theme,  and,  having  told  her 
had  been,  to  tell  what  was. 
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And  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  doing  so,  and 
had  pronounced  the  words,-  "  I  have  told  you 
this  long  and  melancholy  tale,  Miss  Rittes- 
berg,  that  you  might  know/' ....  when  a 
sudden  step  and  a  gay  laugh  became  audible 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  dozen  yards  from 
them. 

Henry  started  from   his  seat,  and  many 

young  ladies  would  have  followed  his  example 

and  started  up  also.     But  Frederica  sat  still, 

*<fcnembering,   even   at    that  moment,   which 

***Tertheles8  was  a  very  awful  one  for  her,  that 

ttere  was  nothing  at  all  surprising  in  their  not 

baring  the  Colisaeum  entirely  to  themselves  on 

tie  night  after  the  full  moon,  that  being  pre- 

<iely  the  time  selected  by  picturesque-loving 

tellers  for  paying  it  a  visit. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  she  would  have 
Preferred  their  wandering  in  another  direction 
<ft  that  particular  occasion,  but  she  was  quite 
efficiently  self-possessed  to  remember  that 
tfca  night  would  have  a  morrow,  and  though 
fc  tod  been  only  listening  to  a  tale  of  love,  of 
*hich  she  was  not  the  heroine,  she  had,  or  she 
VOL.  II.  D 
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thought  she  had,  enough  of  hope  and  hap 
to  last  her  till  this  morrow. 

As  to  her  being  found  seated  tete- 
with  Mr.  Harlej,  while  the  rest  of  their 
were  at  a  distance,  it  never  occurred  to  1 
a  moment  that  there  was  anything  crob'i 
ing  in  that.  She  had  not  planned  the  I 
tete ;  neither  now,  nor  ever,  had  such  a  | 
entered  her  head,  and  she  knew  quiti 
that  the  rest  of  their  party  would  pass  1 
spot  where  they  had  waited  for  them,  as  tfc 
turned  from  exploring  the  upper  tier  of  a 
and  this  was  quite  enough  to  prevent  he 
ing  either  alarm  or  embarrassment,  t 
Henry  Harley  was  her  sole  attendant. 
The  noisy  pair  who  were  amusing 
selves  by  each  alternately  enacting  the  p 
guide,  scrambled  on  into  the  darkness 
Henry  and  Frederica  were  again  alone  ;  b 
conversation  broken  off  by  the  arrival  ( 
Strangers  was  not  renewed,  no,  not  f< 
instant,  not  for  a  single  syllable,  for 
more  rapidly  than  Henry  could  have  reco 
the  thread  of  his  discourse,  did  the  tig 
the  torch  which  was  in  attendance  upon 
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Wends,  gleam  upon  them ;  whereupon  Henry 
explained  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
missed  them,  and  even  asked  Rittesberg  with 
a  tolerably  steady  yoice,  whether  he  thought  it 
*ould  be  worth  while  for  them  all  to  turn  back 
in  order  to  show  Frederica  the  arcade  above. 

"Little  you  know  of  Frederica,  my  dear 
Hurley,  if  you  think  she  has  not  been  all  oyer 
£be  place  already.  But  were  it  otherwise,  we 
sould  not  indulge  her  now  ;  for,  as  I  told  you 
^ken  we  arranged  this  expedition,  we  have  an 
engagement  with  some  old-fashioned  German 
fiends  to-night,  who  will,  as  it  is,  I  am  afraid, 
*^  inclined  to  reproach  us  for  being  very 
Wte." 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Henry,  who,  if 
**e  had  ever  heard  of  this  later  engagement, 
W  entirely  forgotten  it,  and  had  for  the  last 
few  minutes  been  consoling  himself  for  the 
^timely  interruption  of  his  conversation  with 
ftederica,  by  the  hope  that  he  should  be  able 
to  resume  it  before  they  parted  for  the  night. 

The  destruction  of  this  hope  caused  him  to 
utter  a  sound  so  very  nearly  approaching  a 
groan,  that  the  baron  positively  started,  and 
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turned  suddenly  towards  him  with  a  look  c^' 
astonishment.  But  this  look  was  insUntL  ^J 
changed  for  a  smile  on  seeing  the  woeful 
expression  of  Harley's  handsome  features,  f(^^r 
he  instantly  felt  assured  that  he  was  jesting^* 
intending  in  a  playful  manner  to  express  tk_  * 
disappointment  he  felt  at  finding  that  the;  T 
were  not  to  pass  their  evening  together;  a-:^ 
arrangement  so  equally  agreeable  to  hot  -» 
families,  that  but  few  engagements  were  pec  " 
mitted  to  interfere  with  it. 

Frederica  too  saw  the  expression  which  lies  ? 
father  mistook   for  a  playful   grimace ;    an*J 
timidly,  though  scarcely  doubtingly,  put  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  upon  it.     She  felt  sur^ 
indeed  that  he  had  more  to  say  to  her,  but 
how  could  ahe  feel  quite  sure  what  it  mighi* 
be  1     The    communication    he   had   so  conS— 
dentially  made  to  her  was  a  very  sad  oa^ 
certainly ;    and  the  sequel  to  it  might  be  *■ 
confession  that  his  happiness  was  destroyed 
for  ever ;  or  it   might   be — in    short  it  wa* 
impossible  for  her  to  guess  what  might  have 
followed  it ;  and  when  the  reader  is  informed 
that  she  only  forgot  what  she  was  saying  twice. 
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*nd  but  a  very  few  moments  each  time,  during 
*fo  seemingly  endless  evening  that  followed, 
tie  said  reader  ought  to  feel  convinced  that 
we  exercised  a  very  praiseworthy  command 
^er  her  feelings. 

Henry,  on  the  contrary,  felt  utterly  unequal 

to  any  effort  of  the  sanfe  kind ;  the  idea  of 

**tting  down  with  his  aunt  and  sister  to  pass 

***e  evening  in  domestic  chit-chat,  was  perfectly 

^tolerable  to  him.     Not  for  worlds  would  he 

**Te  communicated  to  them  the  hope   that 

*^stled  in  his  heart,  till  he  knew  whether  it 

*^re  well  founded,  or  only  a  baseless  vision. 

A.nd  as  to  conversing  on  any  other  subject,  he 

felt  that  it  would  be  pretty  nearly  as  difficult 

*8  giving  them  a  clear  and  correct  explanation 

of  the   cause  of  magnetic   influence,  or  the 

limits  of  the  powers  of  electricity. 

And   so,  without  telling  any  positive  fibs 
about  engagements  elsewhere,  he  silently  as- 
sisted them  from  their  carriage  on  arriving  at 
their  own  door,  and  then  said,  "Good  night !" 
adding,  "  I  dare  say  you  will  be  both  of  you 
in  bed  before  I  come  back,  for  I  have  not  had 
half  enough  of  this  moonlight  yet."    And  then 
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he  turned  away  somewhat  abruptly,  and  withi 
out  waiting  for  an  answer,  which,  to  say  truth: 
was  more  discreet  than  civil,  for  had  he  pause- 
for  half  a  moment,  poor  Fanny,  who  longe 
for  more  Roman  moonlight  quite  as  much  ■ 
he  did,  would  undoubtedly  have  pronounce 
the  inconvenient  words,  "  Take  me  with  you 

But  his  quick  step  and  resolute  purpca 
saved  him  from  this  embarrassment,  and  1 
the  time  he  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Pin 
Fanny  had  quietly  taken  off  her  bonnet 
shawl,  and  seated  herself  at  the  pianoforte. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ok  the  following  morning  newspapers  and 
Otters  were  brought  to  them  as  usual  before 
*«J  had  left  the  breakfast-table.    Each  of  the 
^dies  was  happy  enough  to  have  a  separate 
^kspatch,  which  immediately   absorbed  their 
Mention,  and   Henry  received  a  letter  too, 
*hich,  as  he  did  not  happen  to  expect  any- 
thing extremely  interesting,  was  for  a  minute 
examined   with  that  idle   sort    of   curiosity 
*hich  we  often  strangely  bestow  on  the  out- 
fide  of  a  letter,  when  nothing  but  a  morsel  of 
fragile  wax  impedes  our  examination  of  what 
h  within.     But  he  learnt  nothing  from  the 
ftand  writing  in  which  it  was  directed,  though 
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he  fancied,  too,  that  it  was  not  unknowi 
him  ;  but  if  this  impression  was  correct,  it 
at  any  rate  too  vague  to  suggest  any  dist 
idea  as  to  who  the  author  might  be,  and 
after  another  lazy  glance  at  the  outside,  h 
length  performed  the  manoeuvre  necessary 
making  himself  acquainted  with  what 
within.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"My  dearest  Henry, 

"The  last  time  I  took  up  my 
to  address  you  I  had  the  most  painful  tas 
perform  that  had  ever  yet  fallen  to  my 
and  I  may  now  most  truly  say  that  the 
upon  which  I  am  now  engaged  is  the  n 
delightful  that  I  have  ever  been  called  a 
to  execute.  Hard,  indeed,  must  tbat  nal 
be  which  feels  not  its  own  happiness  i 
tiplied  a  thousand-fold  when  conscious  of 
power  of  communicating  it  to  another ! 

"  Dreadful,  most  dreadful,  was  the  tasl 
informing  you  that  your  lovely  and  belc 
Louisa,  your  affianced  wife,  the  gentle  t> 
whose  every  earthly  hope  was  fixed  on  ; 
dreadful,  indeed,  was  the  task  of  telling 
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that  she  was  deemed  too  desperately  ill,  too 
likely,  in  short,  to  drop  into  an  early  tomb, 
for  any  father,  whose  thoughts  had  more  of 
heaven  than  earth  in  them,  to  permit  any 
engagement  to  continue  which  might  divert 
the  meditations  of  the  suffering  angel  from  the 
heayen  to  which  she  seemed  so  certainly 
approaching. 

"That  task  was  mine,  dear  Henry,  and, 
*B  you  know,  I  performed  it  without  shrinking, 
*hoogh  I  thereby  lacerated  your  heart,  her 
**^art,  and  my  own !  But  it  was  my  duty, 
**V  dear  son,  and  therefore  I  performed  it, 
**wl  would  have  done  so  had  it  been  ten 
thousand  times  more  terrible — for  such  is  my 
Mature — such  the  fruit  of  my  unceasing  prayers 
*br  grace! 

"But  see  the  result,  my  son!  See  the 
Reward  that  Providence,  by  an  especial  inter- 
ference, has  awarded  to  me  in  return  for  the 
effort  I  then  made.  Your  Louisa  is  restored 
to  you,  my  dear  Henry!  A  few  months  of 
judicious  medical  discipline  has  completely 
^oved  every  alarming  symptom,  and  you 
*iU  find  the  dear  creature  lovelier  than  ever, 
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and  so  brightly  happy  at  the  thoughts  of 
return,  that  when  I  look  at  her  I  seem  ta 
feel  as  if  she  had,  indeed,  made  a  visit  tfci 
heaven,  and  returned  to  earth  embellished  b% 
something  of  almost  superhuman  beauty. 

"We  all  feel  so  certain  of  seeing  you  among^ 
us  again  without  a  moment's  unneoessa^ 
delay,  that  my  wife  and  Lucy  bid  me  &-^, 
they  will  speak,  and  not  write,  their  congs 
tulations,  lest  the  reading  them  should  impia 
the  preparations  for  your  homeward  jounk«j 
But  our  sweet  Louisa,  my  dear  Henry,  'wii 
not  be  so  reasonable,  and  her  entreaties  thm 
I  should  enclose  one  little  word  to  to* 
affianced  husband  are  too  earnest  and  tor* 
affectionate  to  be  resisted.  I  have  therefore 
promised  to  enclose  the  little  love-token  thn0 
she  is  holding  so  beseechingly  between  her* 
pretty  uplifted  hands,  and  hasten  to  subscribe 
myself, 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  father  and  friend, 

"  WlLLIAH  SELCROFT* 

Will  it  be  expected  that  I  should  describe 
the  feelings  of  poor  Harley  as  he  read  this. 
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epistle?     I  hope  not.     Sure  I  am  that  he 

could  not  have  described  them  himself.     His 

first  object  was  to  steal  out  of  the  room  before 

either  his  aunt  or  his  sister  had  finished  the 

perusal  of  their  respective  despatches.     That 

he  might  be  alone,  perfectly  alone  for  a  few 

ftturates,  was  just  then  the  first  wish  of  his 

heart ;  and  he  had  almost  succeeded  in  obtain- 

***g  it,  for  his  band  was  already  on  the  lock  of 

tb«  door,  when  Lady  Frances  looked  up,  and 

Etching  from  the  place  she  occupied  a  side 

^cw  of  his  face,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  was 

***  ore  like  shrieking  than  speaking,  "  Gracious 

*^^aren,  Henry!     What  is  the  matter  with 

The  touch  of  a   straw  would  have   been 

l^Tetty  nearly  enough  to  have   knocked   him 

^iown  at  that  moment,  and  he  had  no  courage, 

**o  energy,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  persevere 

in  his  purpose  and  escape.     He  dropped  into 

*  chair  near  him  without  uttering  a  word,  and 

pale  as  a  fainting  woman,  the  current  of  whose 

We  is  stopped  by  violent  emotion. 

Bot  healthy  young  men  do  not  easily  faint, 
^  Henry  was  not  fainting ;  on  the  contrary, 
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it  was  he  who  first  spoke.  ttI  beg  your 
pardon ! "  he  said ;  u  I  believe  I  have  frightened 
you  both.  It  is  very  foolish  to  be  so  easily 
overcome;  nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  to 
frighten  yon.  This  letter  is  from  Mr.  Selcroft 
— the  father  of  Louisa.'' 

The  two  ladies  exchanged  a  glance,  and 
shook    their    heads  very    pitifully.     "Poor 
thing  P  said  Lady  Frances.     "It  is  all  over 
then,  my  dear  Henry  ?   I  have  been  constantly 
expecting  to  hear  of  it,  and  you  must  ha?e 
been  expecting  it  too,   dear  Harlcy!    Bt** 
in  a  melancholy  case  like  this,  the  expecting 
the  result  will  not  prevent  one's  feeling  it-^ 
Henry  did  not  answer  her  immediately ;  \0- 
wished  to  do  so,  he  even  made  the  attempt 
but  it  was  a  vain  one.     Again  the  two  ladies 
exchanged  glances,  but  this  time  the  expres- 
sion was  different,  for  at  first  they  felt  quit^ 
certain  that  they  understood  the  cause  of  hfe 
emotion.    And  in  truth  nothing  could  be  mor^ 
natural  than  that  the  tidings  of  Louisa  Sel— 
croft's  death  should  affect  him.     But  a  man* 
might  be  affected,  and  very  strongly  affeetedj 
too,  without  having  his  lips  become  the  colour* 
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i  shirt,  and  without  such  a  fearful  look  of 

ent  insanity  as  now  glared  from  his  eyes. 

ixmj  was  exceedingly  terrified,  and  seizing 

tand  drew  him  towards  a  sofa,  and  making 

sit  down  upon  it  placed  herself  beside 

,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  in  the 

derest  accents. 

"  For  pity's  sake,  my  dearest  Henry,  com- 
ae yourself!"  said  she.     "The  tidings  you 
*e  received  are  unquestionably  very  sad, 
*y  melancholy ;  but  surely,  my  dearest  bro- 
ker, yon  must  have  been  prepared  for  them. 
Xii  let  me  implore  you,  dear,  dear  Henry,  to 
impose  yourself,  and  endeavour   to  endure 
*Tnly,  what  you  have  long  known  to  be  inevi- 
Mble.    For  our  sakes,  Henry — for  your  poor 
*"phan  sister's  sake,  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be 
0*  completely  overpowered  by  your  grief." 

If  anything  could  have  increased  the  misery 
£  this  most  unhappy  young  man  under  the 
*range  species  of  misfortune  which  had  fallen 
*pon  him,  it  certainly  must  have  been  in- 
leased  by  this  most  ill-timed  harangue.  For 
<fcd  not  this  view  of  the  case  increase  his 
*abamu9sment>  and  increase  his  misery  too  a 
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thousand-fold  ?  Was  it  not  enough  i 
that  all  the  heaven-bright  hopes  which 
been  so  fondly  cherishing,  were  turned 
and  bitterness  ?  Was  not  this  enough 
the  additional  pang  of  knowing  also  1 
him  sacrifice  himself  as  completely  as  h 
he  still  could  not  escape  the  contempt 
odium  of  the  most  frivolous  inconstai 
that  too  without  in  the  slightest  degre 
ctpating  himself  from  the  fatal  chain  i 
the  most  despicable  folly  had  bound  hi 
He  could  not  endure  to  meet  the  ey 
sister,  still  less  perhaps  did  he  wish 
counter  the  steady,  questioning  gaze 
aunt ;  and  with  a  feeling  of  cowardi< 
strangely  at  variance  with  his  ordina 
lags,  he  started  from  the  seat  he  hi 
compelled  to  take,  and  saying  in  a  to 
had  perhaps  more  of  harshness  than  w 
in  it,  "  You  are  mistaken,  Fanny,  as 
nature  of  the  news  I  have  received.  ] 
must  permit  me  to  leave  you  for  the  p 
I  scarcely  know  the  contents  of  this 
mvseif.  Do  not  follow  me,  dear  sii 
really  wish  to  read  it  and  answer  it  alo 
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Bis  manner  of  saying  this,  though  most 
painfully  puzzling,  was  at  least  tolerably  calm, 
tod  both  manner  and  words  were  such  as 
T«y  effectually  to  prevent  his  being  followed ; 
to  that  in  the  next  moment  he  had  at  least 
fte  satisfaction  of  finding  himself  alone  in  his 
ovb  room,  and  with  the  door  securely  shut 
•gainst  all  intruders. 

And  then  he  sat  himself  down  to  re-read 
the  terrible  letter,  while  a  pang  of  sharp 
tonorse  shot  to  his  heart's  core  as  be  groaned 
**der  the  agony  it  had  brought  him. 

But  the  first  word  of  this  second  reading 
*•&  enough,  and  more  than  enough.  He  felt 
18  if  every  syllable  of  it  were  already  stamped 
*pen  his  heart  in  characters  of  fire.  And 
•toother  penitent  groan  followed  the  conscious- 
**b  of  this  new  agony ;  whereupon  the  un- 
happy man  resolutely  turned  to  the  inclosure, 
*tod  read  the  following  lines : — 

"I  have  suffered  deeply,  deeply,  my  beloved 
Henry — not  only  in  body,  for  I  account  that 
*We  in  comparison,  but  in  mind.  Need  I  tell 
Pa  with  what  agony  it  was  that  I  bade  you 
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leave  me  ?    Oh,  no !    I  need  not  describe  it 

to  you,   my  dear,  affianced   husband— your 

faithful  heart  both  understood  and  shared  it  I 

But  are  we  not  rewarded  now  for  all  we  haw 

suffered,  and  oh !  how  richly  rewarded!   Thejr 

tell  me,  Henry,  that  I  have  not  lost  the  pretti- 

ness  you  used  to  look  upon  so  fondly,  and 

that  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me.     I  look  in  the 

glass  now  very  often,  I  believe,  but  it  is  not 

from  vanity,  for  I  don't  think  I  should  care  a 

farthing  if  all  the  world  thought  me  ugly,  so 

that  you  looked  at  me  with  the  same  dear 

eyes  that  you  used  to  do  when  you  called  me 

your  *  beautiful  bri^e !'    Can't  you  fancy  what 

a  delight  it  must  be  to  write  to  you  again  f 

I  feel  as  if  I  could  go  on  for  ever,  but  I  wonV 

for  one  dear  word  from  your  own  dear  lip* 

would  be  more  delightful  than  writing  all  tbe: 

letters  in  the  world !    Don't  you  feel  the  sanfc 

about  me  ?     If  I  did  not  think  so,  it  would  b* 

worse  for  me  than  all  my  illness,  for  I  a* 

quite  sure  that  I  should  die  at  once.    But  I 

know  your  faithful  heart  too  well  to  doul* 

you,  my  own  Henry — neither  do  I  believe  that 

you  doubt  me ;  so  I  will  say  no  more,  onty 
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to  choose  the  very  fastest  horses  that 
and,  and  to  come  back  to  me  as  soon 
Ie.  But  do  not  make  a  blunder,  and 
barton,  for  we  live  at  Elmland  now, 
le  name  of  papa's  new  living.  Dear, 
rest  Henry  I  Adieu !  God  bless  and 
you   till   you   come  to  your  own 


fading  this  letter  was  a  torture  so 
ng,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  that 
nry  had  read  it  through  once,  he 
esperate  effort  to  read  it  again,  as  if 

penance,  the  enduring  which  might 
bone  for  some  of  his  many  sins.     But 

not  achieve  it;  and  all  that  he 
r  the  attempt  was,  the  conviction  that 
:  ingenuity  of  men  and  women  com- 
i  been  employed  in  the  composition 
ttter,  in  order  to  prove  both  the  inevi- 
the  miserable  nature  of  the  net  he  had 
for  himself,  the  result  could  scarcely 
i  more  perfectly  successful, 
ow  was  he  to  answer  it  1  This  was  a 
however,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  ask 

[.  E 
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CHAPTER  V. 

When  a  gentleman  is  blessed  with  a  gc*^ 
yalet,  an  accomplished  courier,  and  a  w^*" 
conditioned  banking-book,  the  act  of  travel  * 
ing,  even  in  Italy,  is  easily,  aye,  and  promptP^ 
achieved,  if  such  be  the  master's  pleasure  ait 
such  his  courier's  will.     The  resolves  of  poc^^ 
Harley  were  settled  with  great  rapidity,  an^^ 
no  sooner  had  he  made  up  his  mind  upo#^* 
what  he  intended  to  do,  than  the  necessar^^ 
machinery  to  achieve  it  was  put  in  action-  ** 
Horses  were  ordered,  and  the  carriage  packed* 
in  much  less  time  than  would  have  been 
sary  to  a  traveller  less  effectively  aided ; 
promptly  indeed  were  his  very  urgent  injun^"-" 
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aons  for  speed  complied  with,  that  little  more 
-ime  was  left  him  than  was  necessary  for 
writing  the  following  letter  to  his  sister : — 

c<  You  were,  as  I  believe  I  told  you,  my 
Nearest   Fanny,  mistaken  in   supposing  that 
Mr.  Selcroft's  letter  announced  any  bad  news 
Respecting  the  health  of  his  daughter ;  it  con- 
v©yed  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  the  assurance  of 
her  perfect  recovery ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  at 
°&ce  decided  upon  returning  to  England  for 
*«fc    purpose    of   fulfilling    my    engagement. 
Matrimony,  dear  Fanny,  is  always  said  to  be 
a  very  serious  affair,   and   I   suppose  it  is 
tecause  I  find  it  so,  that  this  unexpected  news 
«I8  made  me  feel  so  greatly  indisposed  to  talk 
*Wt  all  the  preliminaries,  even  with  you  and 
*y  dear  aunt.     Besides,  talking  is  a  great  im- 
pediment to  moving,  and  as  I  am  very  anxious 
to  lose  as  little  time  as  possible  in  returning 
to  England,  I  have  determined  to  go,  without 
Parting  any  in  saying  I  am  going.     Pray  tell 
Wy  Frances,  with  my  kind  love  and  duty, 
tifct  I  have  left  credit  for  a  thousand  pounds 
*fth  Torlonia  for  your  use  and  hers.     We 
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will  arrange  all  unsettled  accounts  whoa  y- 
return.  But  do  not  hasten  home,  my  d< 
Fanny,  from  any  idea  that  your  doing  so 
be  a  compliment  to  me.     Rome,  you  km 


was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  can  it  be  reactue 
in  one,  by  those  who  may  be  seized  in  Englsft&c 
with  a  vehement  desire  to  revisit  St.  Peter* 
You  will,  therefore,  if  you  take  my  advice, 
remain  here,  as  we  intended  to  do,  till  after 
Easter.     I  will  not  deprive  you  of  the  Bervices 
of  our  capital  courier,  longer  than  may  suffice 
to  return  him  to  you  from  London  to  Rome. 
Qod  bless  you  both,  my  dear  companions,  and 
believe  me  now,   and   for  ever,  your  affec- 
tionately attached, 

"  Henry  Harlot." 

14 P.S. — Pray  do  not  forget  to  remember 
me  kindly  to  the  Rittesberg  family.  You  will 
of  course  explain  to  them  the  cause  of  my  so 
suddenly  returning  to  England." 

This  letter  he  himself  saw  put  into  the  post 
a»  he  drove  through  Rome,  as  the  best  method 
of  procuring  a  little  delay  in  its  reaching  the 
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lids  of  bis  sister,  without  creating  surprise 
the  household  by  ordering  such  delay.  The 
ager  of  their  seeing  his  carriage  drive  off, 
is  obviated  by  the  sitting-room  in  which  the 
dies  passed  their  mornings  being  at  the  back 
the  house. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined,  however,  that 
«  aunt  and  niece  did  not  remain  till  this 
ttar  reached  them,  without  discussing  at  very 
maderable  length  the  strange  behaviour  of 
tcnry  on  receiving  the  letter  of  Mr.  Selcroft ; 
or  had  this  conversation,  which  was  perfectly 
^reserved  on  both  sides,  proceeded  long,  before 
omething  very  like  the  truth  was  guessed  at 
tyboth  of  them.  The  words  he  had  spoken 
**  he  left  the  room,  had  been  by  no  means 
folly  understood  at  the  time  he  uttered  them ; 
tort  now  they  began  to  interpret  them  rightly, 
**d  the  phrase,  "  You  are  mistaken,  Fanny,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  news  I  have  received," 
tad  which  had  been  interpreted  into  a  decla- 
ration that,  though  the  tidings  were  of  a  very 
Debncholy  tendency,  yet  that,  nevertheless, 
hey  did  not  announce  the  death  of  Louisa ; 
ere  again  and  again  repeated  afterwards,  and 
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is  ami  i  as  misht  be  in  die  accent  withii 
be  bad  spoken  them,  till  at  length  a  glean 
tot  painfal  light  broke  in  npom  them ; 
tben  tber  both  exclaimed,  almost  at  the  a 
moment,  *Is  it  possible  that  she  can  be  get 
wefl!* 

Feelings  of  tot  genuine  delicacy 
hitherto  prerented  Lady  Frances  and 
niece  from  hinting  to  each  other  the  thou 
which  had  found  entrance  to  the  mind 
bodi  as  to  the  admiration,  if  not  somet 
more,  with  which  Henry  contemplated 
talents,  the  character,  and  the  person  of  I 
erica.  This  admiration  was  to  both  a  sc 
of  exceeding  satisfaction,  but  both  were 
contented  to  wait  awhile,  quietly  watching 
progress  of  it,  without  running  the  ris 
being  prematurely  officious  in  taking  noti 
it  Both  felt  that  the  manner  in  whicl 
former  engagement  had  been  broken  off, 
placed  him  in  a  situation  to  render  any  ol 
rations,  on  a  possible  inclination  on  his 
to  contract  a  new  one,  peculiarly  objection! 
and  everything  of  the  kind  was  very  care 
avoided  accordingly.     But  at  this  misei 
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nffl&ent,  all  the  hidden  thoughts  of  their  hearts 
burst  forth,  and  instead  of  forming,  as  they 
*once  fondly  hoped,  a  theme  for  mutual  con- 
gnttxxlation  and  joy,  they  looked  with  exceed- 
ing misery  each  into  the  face  of  the  other,  and 
tbeu  Lady  Frances  exclaimed,  "  Unhappy 
hoy  I*  which  Fanny  tearfully  answered  with, 
"Alas!  poor  Henry!"  They  understood  each 
other  as  completely  as  if  his  being  passionately 
in  love  with  the  young  baroness,  Frederica, 
1**4  been  openly  canvassed  between  them 
every  day  for  the  last  two  months. 

And  then  came  his  farewell  letter  !     Could 
pity,  could  sympathy  have  soothed  him,  one 
bright  regret  that  he  was  doomed  to  remain  in 
^orance  of  the  feelings  that  letter  produced 
*&  the  hearts  of  the  friends  to  whom  it  was 
•ddressed,  for  most  carefully  was  it  all  con- 
cealed from   him   in    their  reply.     But  this 
mattered    not,   for   such   was  his    condition, 
unfortunate  young  man,   that  neither  their 
sympathy,  nor  that  of  any  other  human  being, 
could  soothe  him. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  him  through  the  long 
journey  through  which  he  hurried  as  if  the  end 
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of  it  were  to  bring  him  happiness.  But  any- 
thing seemed  better  to  him  than  rest,  and  bad 
Frederick  instead  of  Louisa,  been  waiting  to 
greet  him  at  the  end  of  it,  he  could  haidlj 
have  performed  it  more  rapidly. 

And  jet,  when  he  reached  London,  and 
remembered  that  little  more  than  a  week  had 
passed  since  he  left  Rome,  he  trembled  as  the 
idea  occurred  to  him  that  he  must  have  been 
really  insane,  to  have  thus  wilfully  shortened 
an  iuterval  which  he  would  now  have  length- 
ened at  the  cost  of  many  years  of  life. 

But  of  what  use  were  all  such  thoughts? 
Of  what   use   were   any   thoughts    that   his 
sinking    spirit    and   aching  brain   could  en* 
gender?      There    he   was    in    London,  and 
Elmland  was  within    an    hour    of   railroad 
travelling  from   him, — and    to    Elmland  he 
must  go,  and  to  Elmland  he  did  go,  in  a  state 
of  mind  that  might  almost  have  excited  pity  in 
the  breast  of  Nero. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  himself  and  for 
those  he  was  about  to  meet,  Henry  Harley 
was  not  a  selfish  man.  As  he  approached  the 
dwelling   of  the  unsuspicious  girl  who   was 
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iiing  him  with  all  the  happy  confidence  of 
act  love,  he  remembered  that  the  tre- 
idous  sacrifice  he  was  making  would  cease 
*  righteous  if  it  failed  to  be  complete. 
I  have  bound  myself/'  said  he,  in  sad, 
stern  soliloquy,  "  to  devote  my  life  to  this 
r  girl.  My  honour,  my  conscience,  my 
Jgrity,  binds  me  to  her.  It  was  by  my 
i  insensate  will  that  I  became  bound,  and 
rill  wear  the  chain  with  a  purpose  more 
olute  than  that  with  which  I  forged  it" 
Perhaps  the  only  favourable  feature  in  his 
tiny  at  this  time  was  the  rigid  firmness 
intention  with  which  he  made  this  resolu- 
d,  and  the  strength  of  character  which 
ibied  him  to  keep  it 

Let  me  leave  it  to  the  intelligent  reader  to 
m  the  manner  of  his  reception  at  Elmland ; 
ras,  in  truth,  exactly  everything  that  might 
e  been  looked  for  under  the  circumstances, 
ender,  nay,  even  impassioned,  on  the  part 
poor  silly  Louisa ;  joyous,  and  playfully 
mphant  in  happiness  on  that  of  Lucy; 
nely  affectionate  from  Mrs.  Selcroft ;  and 
OBatrative  in  confiding  paternity  was  every 
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look,  act,  and  word  of  the  exemplary  father. 
It  was  well  for  the  unhappy  Henry  that  he 
looked  not  for  any  "  door  to  creep  oat,"  fir, 
assuredly,  he  would  have  found  none ;  etery- 
thing  was  so  perfectly  ready,  and  so  admirably 
well  arranged,  that  if 

"  Fate  had  fast  bound  him 
With  Styx  Dine  times  round  him," 

he   could  scarcely  hare  found   escape  man 
difficult. 

The  only  alteration  from  the  original  pw- 
ject,  as  sketched  by  the  fond  father,  wfc* 
arranging  all  the  minutiae  of  the  ceremony1* 
previous  to  the  visit  of  his  friend  the  Bishop  ' 

of  M ,  at  Barton  Rectory,  was  that  th# 

hands  were  joined  by  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
man, instead  of  by  the  bishop  himself.    Brt, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  Mr.  Selcroft  hki 
seen  much  less  of  his  right  reverend  friend 
and  schoolfellow  since  his   induction   to  the 
living  of  Elmland  than  before.     Perhaps  M*. 
Selcroft  remembered  (low  churchman  as  he 
was)  that,  although  bishops  consecrate  bishops 
they  do  not  make  them ;  and  with  two  sue! 
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8  as  Barton  and  Elmland,  no  prudent 
r  of  a  family  would  think  of  giving  such 
isive  little  dinners  as  the  bishop  used  to 

at  Barton  Rectory  to  any  man  who  had 
omething  to  do  with  the  government, 
either  the  happy  Louisa,  however,  nor 
)f  her  delighted  family,  seemed  to  lament, 
en  to  be  conscious  of,  the  absence  of  the 
sleeves.  The  wedding,  as  all  the  spec- 
s  declared,  was  a  particularly  pretty,  and, 
dally,  a  very  happy-looking  wedding, 
pavement  of  the  church  was  absolutely  one 
of  flowers,  and  no,  certainly,  no  such 
rfast  had  ever  been  seen  at  the  Rectory 
■&— rich  rectory  as  it  was.  Champagne 
pine-apples  were  as  abundant  as  currant 

and  filberts  upon  less  splendid  occasions ; 
in  short,  if  an  immense  deal  of  show  and 
de  and  a  superlatively  lovely  bride  could 

persuaded  Henry  Harley  that  he  was  a 
>y  man,  he  would  not  have  wished,  so 
sstly  as  he  did  on  his  return  from  the 
ch  to  the  rectory,  that  the  aching  agony 
h  he  felt  at  his  heart  might  prove  fatal. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Thb  situation  in  which  Henry's  aid 
departure  had  left  his  aunt  and  his  sister 
Rome,  was  not  an  agreeable  one.  They  1 
by  his  active  agency,  as  well  as  by  their  I 
inclination,  been  led  into  great  intimacy  \ 
the  Rittesberg  family,  and,  what  was  a 
painfully  embarrassing  still,  they  had  t 
led  to  form  a  very  strong  affection  for  til 

And  now  they  felt  themselves,  l 

were,  left  upon  them  as  a  legacy  by  Ha 
while  he  went  away  to  be  married,  altho 
in  the  very  centre  of  both  their  hearts  tl 
was  a  strong  conviction  that  toe  said  He 
loved  no  other  woman  in  the  world  so  da 
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»  he  did  Rittesberg's  only  daughter,  and, 
noreover,  that  Rittesberg's  only  danghter 
oved  no  other  man  in  the  world  so  dearly 
» she  did  Henry. 

True  it  was,  and  they  tried  hard  to  find 
tome  consolation  in  remembering  it,  that  no 
*ord  had  ever  been  spoken  by  any  of  them 
*hich  could  justify  the  Rittesberg  family  in 
thinking  that,  as  a  marriageable  man,  Henry 
had  any  heart  at  all ;  and  this  was  more  than 
oace  mentioned  and  dwelt  upon,  both  by 
Wj  Frances  and  her  niece,  in  the  endless 
ttnrersations  which  they  held  together  on  the 
•bject. 

But  the  good  effect  of  it  was  considerably 
taiished  by  Fanny's  saying,  after  agreeing 
for  about  the  twentieth  time  with  her  aunt, 
ftat  he  had  never  breathed  a  syllable  like  love 
to  Frederica,  and  they  had  never  hinted  for  a 
Moment  at  the  deep  delight  they  should  have 
felt  if  he  had, — the  consolatory  effect  of  this 
was  a  good  deal  tarnished  by  her  adding, 
"But  don't  you  think,  Aunt  Frances,  that  our 
icyer  naming  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
fegaged  to  another,  will  appear  strange  to 
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Frederica  when  she  hears  of  his  marriage! 
She  and  I  were  so  very  intimate,  you  know.0 

"  Yes,  Fanny.  The  whole  business  » 
strange,  very  strange !"  replied  her  aunt,  "and 
strange  it  must  all  appear  to  every  one  with 
whom  we  have  made  acquaintance  here,— but 
stranger  to  the  Rittesbergs  than  to  all  the 
rest,  of  course.  But  there  is  no  help  for  ft 
my  dear.  Henry  has,  in  contradiction  to 
every  principle,  and  every  feeling  he  eter 
expressed,  entangled  himself  in  a  connexion 
that  is  unworthy  of  him  in  every  way,  tni 
were  it  not  for  the  additional  misery  which 
the  supposed  escape  from  it  has  brought  upon 
him,  I  believe  I  should  feel  too  angry,  too 
much  provoked  by  his  folly,  to  waste  another 
thought  upon  him.  But,  as  it  is,  I  pity  bitt* 
With  such  a  creature  as  Frederica  within  hi* 
reach,  the  being  called  home  to  espouse  • 
resuscitated  idiot,  for  such,  I  am  quite  sure, 
this  Louisa  will  prove,  is  quite  punishment 
enough  to  disarm  my  anger." 

"  And  it  shall  disarm  my  anger,  too,  Aunt 
Frances,"  said  Fanny,  while  tears  started  to 
her  eyes.    "  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the 
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sression  of  his  countenance  the  last  moment 
t  I  looked  at  it.  But  what  are  we  to  do 
h  ourselves,  Lady  Frances?  There  is 
lething  almost  ludicrous  in  the  position 
>  which  we  have  fallen.     Do  you  not  feel 

0  ?     I  am  far  from  doubting  that  both  you 

1  I  have  been  valued  by  these  glorious 
•tesbergs  for  such  good  gifts  as  we  really 
sess ;  but  can  we  either  of  us  pretend  to 
ibt  that  our  position  is  greatly  changed? 
a  we  ever  hope  to  be  as  precious  to  them 
tin  as  we  have  been  V 

l€  I  should  say  yes,  we  may  hope  it,"  replied 
cly  Frances ;  "  nay,  I  should  not  scruple  to 
iare  that  we  might  be  assured  of  it,  were 
Hot  for  one  reason.  Had  we  ever  spoken 
tins  Louisa,  and  of  Henry's  former  engage- 
**t  to  her,  all  would  have  been  still  right 
'Ween  us,  as  far  as  you  and  I  are  concerned. 
t  our  silence  on  the  subject,  yours  par- 
ttlariy,  to  a  friend  with  whom  you  were  so 
fcfidentiaUy  intimate  as  Frederica,  looks 
*J  much  like  laying  a  plot  against  her,  by 
Uiing  her  to  believe  that  Henry's  heart  was 
*  fresh  as  her  own/' 
TOL.  II.  p 
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"  And  she  will  only  believe  the  tru 
does  think  it,"  cried  Fanny,  bittc: 
have  been  too  tine  to  Henry,  and 
enough  to  her !" 

"  It  is  all  too  late  now,  Fanny, 
snch  a  discovery  useful,"  returned  I 
"  The  only  choice  left  us  at  present  is 
leaving  Rome  and  remaining  in  it,' 
Lady  Frances. 

"  I  shall  vote  for  leaving  it !" 
Fanny,  giving  way  to  the  painful  i 
she  had  lost  the  dearest  and  mos 
friend  she  had  ever  possessed.  "  I 
I  ever  bear  to  see  the  changed  ezpr 
that  face  \  Frederica  knows  me  to 
of  faults,  and  she  has  loved  me  in 
them,  but  she  never  suspected  me  of 
hypocrite." 

"  Nor  will  she  now,  Fanny,  unless 
you  injustice,"  said  her  aunt.  "  If  F 
knew  exactly  everything  that  has  past 
not  believe  she  would  blame  you. 
right,  and  for  what  purpose,  could  y 
told  her  the  half-known  history  of 
Irish  love-fit,  or  the  on-and-off  eng 
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hich  was  its  consequence?  If  it  be  your 
eliberate  wish  to  leave  Rome,  Fanny,  I  will 
ot  oppose  it.  Bat  do  not  let  us  be  pre* 
lature.  Perhaps  Frederica  may  not  be  quite 
>  much  disappointed  as  our  family  vanity 
lads  us  to  imagine/' 

"Aunt  Frances !"  returned  Fanny,  almost 
ternly.  "You  are  expressing  a  hope  that 
ou  do  not  feel.  We  are  neither  of  us  dull 
iioogh  not  to  have  perceived  the  impression 
rtuch  these  two  admirable  creatures  have 
i&ade  on  each  other,  and  we  both  of  us  firmly 
frclieve  in  our  hearts —yourself,  Aunt  Frances, 
Hiite  as  much  as  myself — that  they  are 
devotedly  attached  to  each  other." 

"  Let  us  forget  it  then,  niece  Fanny,  as  fast 
** we  can/'  was  the  reply.  "Frederica  is  too 
*oble-minded  to  pine  long  for  a  man  who 
*8rt  have  appeared  (and  that  is  the  best  we 
^  say  for  it,)  to  have  behaved  very  ill  to 
W." 

There  was  more  of  truth  than  of  consolation 

* 

to  these  words ;  nor  was  there,  indeed,  any 
great  chance  that  either  of  them  was  at  all 
!Wy  to  suggest  anything  that  could  greatly 

F  2 
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tend  to  comfort  the  other.  A  very  hewy 
misfortune  had,  in  truth.  Mien  on  tVr.i. 
which  was  certainly  increased  by  their  not 
exactly  knowing  how  they  ought  to 
under  it. 

They  had  it  in  commission  from  Heaty 
inform  the  Rittesberg  family  of  his  aj 
ing  marriage,  and  after  haying  decided 
question  about  the  time  of  their  leaving 
by  agreeing  not  to  decide  it  at  all  till  ate* 
they  had  seen  Frederica  Rittesberg,  their  net* 
discussion  was  concerning  the  manner  in  wlncK* 
this  very  disagreeable  commission  was  to  b^ 
executed.  Was  it  to  be  announced  in  fall 
conclave,  before  the  assembled  family?  (►^ 
was  it  to  be  communicated  to  Frederic* 
privately,  when  there  was  neither  father  no*" 
mother  near,  to  mark  its  effect  upon  her  t 

A  very  little  thought  upon  this  point  W 
necessary  to  decide  the  question  in  favour  of 
the  private  communication  ;  but  when  the  next 
doubt  was  discussed,  namely,  whether  it 
should  be  Lady  Frances  or  the  more  con- 
fidential friend  Fanny  who  should  undertako 
it,  the  latter  showed  the  white  feather,  uA 
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frankly  declared  that  she  had  not  courage  for 
the  task* 

"  Think  for  a  moment,  Aunt  Frances !"  she 
eagerly  exclaimed,  "think  for  one  moment, 
*nd  then  say  whether  such  news,  uttered  in 
*  confidential  t6te-k-tete  by  me,  would  jiot 
he  worse  than  the  more  careless  announce* 
Kent  of  it  which  you  might  so  naturally 
aammeT 

"Perhaps  it  might,  my  dear,"  returned 
bdy  Frances,  "  or  perhaps  it  might  not  Is 
tt  not  possible,  Fanny,  that  the  eye  of  a 
toaiden  aunt  might  be  met  with  more  pain, 
*t  such  a  moment,  than  that  of  a  young 

i    Aterr 

"But  I  cannot,  Aunt  Frances!  I  really 
Gtimot  do  it  I"  returned  Fanny.  "  I  know  so 
▼ery  well  that  she  must  think  he  loves  her, 
tftd  she  must  know  so  very  well  that  1,  too, 
think  so,  that  nothing,  no,  nothing  could  be 
to  bad  as  making  me  tell  her  of  it." 

"Well,  well,  you  shall  not  do  it;  but 
neither  will  I,  Fanny/'  replied  her  ladyship, 
*I  hare  just  recollected  that  I  promised  we 
tould  call  for  her  to-day,  at  three  o'clock,  to 
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take  her  with  us  into  our  favourite  closet  in 
the  canon's  chapel  at  St.  Peters,  and  hj  f»r 
the    easiest   way  to   manage    this   detestable 
business  will  be  our  writing  a  note ;  I  wiH 
undertake  that  task,  informing  her  of  Henrv"« 
unexpected  departure,  which  must  prevent  our*- 
keeping  the  appointment." 

"  But  will  you  not  tell  her  why  he  is  gone  "? 
If  you  do  not,  you  will  not  have  advanced  ** 
single  inch  !"  cried  Fanny. 

"  Do  not  be  impatient,  my  dear  child  - 
Push  the  writing-desk  this  way,  if  you  filea#«v 
and  if  I  do  not  employ  it  to  your  satisfaction 
you  shall  have  the  uncontrolled  use  of  i* 
yourself." 

Fanny  obeyed  in  silence,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  following  note  was  submitted  to 
her  inspection. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  dear  Fredcrica,  to  s»J 
that  Fanny  and  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of 
calling  on  you  this  morning,  according  to  out 
promise.  A  very  unexpected  summons  has 
this  morning  reached  my  nephew  from  Eng- 
land, which  he  felt  himself  imperatively  called 
upon  to  obey  without  delay,  and  this  sudden 
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parting  has  left;  us  both  too  much  discomposed 
for  us  to  feel  any  inclination  to  amuse  our- 
selves by  listening  to  sweet  music.  There 
are,  moreoTer,  circumstances  connected  Jwith 
this  sudden  recall,  which  are  not  altogether 
•greeable.  My  nephew  is  (very  unexpectedly) 
about  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady,  to  whom 
he  proposed  some  time  ago,  but  the  marriage 
*w  put  off,  and,  as  he  believed,  broken,  in 
Consequence  of  her  being  supposed  to  be  in  a 
decline.  But  now,  it  seems,  she  is  perfectly 
**oovered,  and  the  engagement  is  resumed. 
All  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  agita- 
fy,  and  Fanny  and  I  feel  good  for  nothing. 
Henry  desired  that  his  kind  adieu  might  be 
°flfered  to  your  family. 

"  Believe  me,  affectionately  yours, 

"Frances  Monkton" 

"  It  is  rery  dreadful  that  she  should  receive 
*ch  a  note  I "  said  Fanny,  after  reading  it ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  better  one 
*ti&A  be  written.  Let  it  go,  Aunt  Frances, 
kt  it  go ;  and  we  shall  soon  sec  what  is  to 
bppen  next,  and  whether  Frederica  and  I  are 
flrer  to  meet  again ! " 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  affectionate  heart  of  poor  Fan£*J 
Harlcy  would  have  been  spared  many  hou*"^ 
of  aching,  had  such  a  gift  of  prophecy  fall?* 
upon  her  as  ini»ht  hare  enabled  her  to  kuotf*- 
■what  the  dreaded  thing  that  was  to  happc*^ 
next  between  herself  and  Fredcrica  woult* 
really  be. 

The  note  of  Lady  Frances  Monkton,  whicl*- 
was  given  in  the  last  chapter,  reached  the  fait^"" 
girl  to  whom  it  was  addressed  at  about  half- — 
past  two,  and  at  about  half-past  three  they 
door  of  her  ladyship's  Roman  drawing-roon* 
was  thrown  open  by  her  servant,  who  pro- 
nounced, with  great  distinctness,  considering" 
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te  vr&s  an  Italian,  the  name  of  the  "  Signora 
fcittesberg." 

Fanny  Harley  first  turned  very  red,  and 
then  very  pale ;  and  it  was  while  the  lily  was 
stfll  predominant,  that  she  once  more  pressed 
**er  lips  to  the  cheek  of  the  friend  whom  she 
***d  fondly  hoped  to  call  her  sister. 

Lady  Frances  Monkton  displayed  more  self- 
possession,  and  welcomed  the  young  lady  very 
Buich  as  she  might  have  done  had  no  event 
°f  peculiar  interest  occurred  since  last  they 
**tet.  But  it  was  the  young  Baroness  Rittes- 
"dg  who  spoke  first. 

*  I  am  very  sorry  to  find,"  she  said,  in  a 
Y<rice  which  betrayed  not  the  slightest  peculiar 
Motion,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  you 
***Te  been  so  unpleasantly  engaged  this 
horning.  Leave-taking  is  always  dismal 
*ork;  but  in  your  case,  my  dear  friends,  I 
*fe*lly  think  you  ought  to  find  consolation 
from  the  nature  of  the  errand  which  has  robbed 
Jou  of  Mr.  Harley.  Had  you  not  prevented 
*fte,  by  speaking  of  it  as  a  misfortune,  it  is 
tfcry  likely  that  I  might  have  blundered  so 
Steady  as  to  wish  you  joy." 
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It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  Tare  thing  Ew 
people  to  listen  to  words  that  they  do  o(* 
expect  to  hear ;  but  it  must  be  rare  for  so 
short  and  quiet  a  little  speech  as  that  mad? 
by  Mademoiselle  Rittesberg  to  the  aunt  mid 
sister  of  Henry  Harley,  to  cause  such  a  c1 
of  astonishment  as  her  words  and  manner  u 
occasioned  them. 

They  were  both  of  them,  however,  very 
sensible  women,  possessed  of  considerable  self- 
command,  and  too  much  accustomed,  as  iU 
well-bred  people  must  be.  to  prevent  thei*" 
own  feelings  from  overpowering  their  considex 
ation  for  others,  to  let  this  vehement  astonish*" 
ment  he  perceptible.  After  the  first  momen*- 
indeed,  her  unexpected  words,  and  her  unex- 
pected manner,  were  exceedingly  well  cal — 
culated  to  put  them  at  their  ease,  and  Gamp* — 
rativcly  speaking,  they  were  so,  though  tk*5 
heart  of  poor  Fanny  was  still  throbbing  witfc* 
somewhat  accelerated  activity,  and  though-* 
there  might  still  be  seen  a  red  spot  od  th.^* 
olive-tinted  cheek  of  Lady  Frances. 

But    Frederica's  visit    did   not   last  lone  -  * 
"her  mother,"  she  said,  "was  waiting  for  h»x* 
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to  m»ke  some  visits,  but  I  hope,"  she  added, 
"that  nothing  will  prevent  your  taking  me  to 
<*&  dear  St  Peter's  to-morrow  ?" 

The  aunt  and  niece  both  eagerly  promised 
that  they  would  be  with  her  punctually  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  then  kisses  having  been 
again  exchanged,  Bhe  departed. 

Lady  Frances  and  Fanny  Harley  remained 
standing  after  the  door  was  closed  behind  their 
departed  guest,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  each 
WWs  fece,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  they  thuB 
stood  staring  at  each  other,  without  saying  a 
^orf.  At  length  Fanny,  clasping  her  hands 
together,  exclaimed,  "Thank  God!  that  is 
<*er!w 

*  Shall  I  say  you  are  thankful  for  small 
l|tercie8,  my  dear  ? "  said  Lady  Frances.  "  It 
<W  not  appear  to  me  that  you  have  got  over 
*&y  veiy  terrible  difficulty ." 

*  Her  manner  has  surprised  me.  Certainly 
*t  has  surprised  me,"  replied  Fanny.  "  I  feel 
that  I  do  not  understand  her.  .  .  .  But  still  I 
**&  very  glad  this  first  meeting  is  over,  ...  I 
*ish  I  more  completely  understood  her,  Aunt 
^nuMes" 
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"  It  seems  that  I  have  the  advantage  of 
you  in  this,  niece  Fanny,"  replied  her  lady- 
ship, gaily ;  "  I  think  I  understand  her  per- 
fectly." 

"Do  you?"  returned  Fanny,  doubticgly - 
"  How  then  do  you  interpret  the  perfect  con*.- 
posure,  the  absence  of  everything  approaching 
agitation  in  her  manner  ?  What  has  become 
of  all  our  foregone  conclusions  1" 

"  They  have  melted  into  very  thin  aiz"W 
Fanny  !  We  have  guessed,  and  imagined,  and 
reasoned,  and  felt,  like  English  women.  Thi^ 
young  baroness,  on  the  other  hand,  has  re*-" 
soued  and  felt  like  a  tkovough-bred  Sasoi* 
without  any  mixture  of  Norman  blood,"  re- 
plied Lady  Fiances,  scornfully. 

"  I  know  not  exactly  what  you  mean,"  said- 
Fanny,  colouring.  "  But  if  you  attribute  any — 
thing  like  alow-minded,  interested  feeling  t<^ 
Frederica  Rittesberg,  I  differ  from  you  alto — 
gether." 

"Do  not  be  silly,  Fanny,  and  put  yourself 
in  a  passion  because  you  find  that  you  bar^" 
been  mistaken  in  some  of  your  romantic 
notions  respecting  the  irresistible  influence  o' 
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andsome  brother/'  said  Lady  Frances, 
bad  better  at  once  see  the  thing  as  it  is, 
,r,  as  I  do.     Yqu  fancied,  Fanny,  and  I 

too,  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  to  con- 
that  your  brother  had  fallen  very  des- 
y  in  love  with  this  young  lady,  and  that 
i  fallen  very  desperately  in  love  with 
rhereas  the  truth  very  evidently  is,  that 
;  of  the  kind  had  happened  to  either  of 

As  to  your  brother,  I  presume  that 
made  up  hip  mind  to  the  loss  of  the 
ill  gill  who  had  so  bewitched  his  fancy 

bogs  of  Ireland,  he  very  rationally 
t  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was 
nit  himself  to  be  bewitched  over  again 
the  aqueducts  of  Rome,  and  I  think 
at  he  was  in  a  very  fair  way  of  arriving 

agreeable  condition,  when  the  news  of 
lorning  reached  him.  And  as  to  the 
lady  who  has  just  left  us,  I  take  it  for 
I  that  having  discreetly  made  all  proper 
inary  enquiries,  and  finding  that  Harley 
rley  Court,  was  a  very  suitable  parti  for 
e  permitted  herself  to  receive  his  amiable 
ons  in  the  manner  we  have  seen.    Now, 


the  interpretation  that  you  put  upon 
lias  happened?"  said  Fanny. 

"  Yea,  it  is,  Fanny,"  replied  her  au 
am  not  only  perfectly  in  earnest,  bu 
over,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  I  ai 
acd  moreover,  under  the  circumstano 
Dot  know  how  they  could,  either  of  the 
acted  better." 

Fanny's  heart  was  swelling  with  indi 
at  this  interpretation  of  Frederica's  f 
and  yet  she  felt  that  appearances  di 
great  degree,  justify  it.  She  was 
neither  sentimental  nor  romantic,  b 
affections  were  warm  and  stedfast,  no 
she  give  up  as  easily  as  her  aunt  seemei 
the  idea  that  her  brother,  while  bo  hon 
resuming  his  engagement  with  Miss  £ 
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sincerity  that  made  her  take  comfort  from 
Listening  to  her  interpretation,  while  she  was 
still  vainly  endeavouring  to  forget  her  own. 

It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  both  the  aunt 

*nd  niece  felt  greatly  less  miserable  than  they 

had  done  before  this  unexpected  visit ;  and  by 

degrees  they  began  to  talk  of  their  own  future 

plans  as  if  lovers  were  not  the  only  human 

beings  in  the  world  deserving  a  thought. 

"It  certainly  would  be  a  great  folly  for  us 
to  run  away  from  Rome  without  seeing  a  little 
Bute  of  what  it  contains/1  said  Lady  Frances. 

*  Harley  is  quite  right  there  :  don't  you  think 
«*  Fanny  V 

"Yes,  indeed  I  do,"  was  the  very  cordial 
,    ^y.  u  Whether  you  are  right  or  not  respect- 
^  the  real  feelings  of  Mademoiselle  Rittes- 
Ifcrg,  it  is  at  least  quite  evident  that  the  seeing 

*  is  not  likely  to  agitate  her  painfully,  and 
this  at  least  is  a  great  relief  to  me.  Really  I 
b  not  see  any  reason,  Aunt  vFrances,  why  we 
Aould  not  stay  till  after  the  Easter  fgtes,  as 
Saury  proposes.  We  shall  not  enjoy  them 
fate  so  much  as  if  he  were  with  us,  but  I 
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shall  like  to  see  the  Pope  give  the  blessing 
nevertheless." 

"So  be  it,  my  dear,"  returned  her  aunt, 
"  and  I  am  disposed  to  hope  that  although  our 
beau  sire  Henri  has  not  precisely  obeyed  thft 
invaluable  injunction  contained  in  the  immortal 
words : — 

Bo  sure  to  get  off  with  an  old  love, 
Before  yon  get  on  with  a  Dew; 

yet,  that,  nevertheless,  his  admiring  friend  and 
ally,  the  Baron  Rittcsberg,  will  not  withdraw' 
his  gracious  patronage  from  us,  for  I  ImoW 
not  what  we  should  do  without  it ;  he  really" 
seems  almost  as  omnipotent  here  as  the  Pope 
himself,  and  if  he  has  not  St.  Peter's  keys,  he 
certainly  has  the  keys  of  St.  Peter's,  or  at  least, 
of  all  its  tribunes  and  choice  corners.  1 
wonder,  by  the  bye,  what  the  baron  will  say 
to  his  dear  Ilcury's  sudden  departure?" 

Poor  Fanny'B  brow  was  evidently  over- 
shadowed by  this  questioD,  and  it  was  clear 
enough  that  the  whole  affair  had  made  a  mucb 
deeper  impression  on  her  mind  than  on  that 
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f  her  aunt.  In  truth,  Fanny  had  watched 
»ith  great  delight  the  somewhat  singular 
Hendship  which  seemed  so  closely  to  unite 
ihe  mature  Baron  Rittesberg  and  her  youthful 
Mother.  In  her  estimation  very  few  people 
iid  justice  to  Henry,  and  perhaps  she  was 
right,  for  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  many 
should  discover,  under  his  peculiarly  simple 
and  unpretending  manner,  the  extent  of  his 
r®j  varied  information,  or  the  bold  originality 
<rf  his  deeply  thinking  mind. 

But  of  the  baron's  appreciation  of  him  she 
***d  no  doubt ;  she  felt  that  the  younger  man 
**a  fully  understood  by  the  older  one,  and  it 
**8  not  without  a  severe  pang  that  she  pic- 
t*ttd  to  herself  the  altered  eye  with  which  it 
*to  possible  he  might  greet  her  at  their  next 
Meeting. 

The  fact  was,  however,  that,  greatly  as 

*aony  Harley  admired  Baron  Rittesberg,  and 

leasing  as  had  been  the  pleasure  with  which, 

from  the  very  first  hour  of  their  acquaintance, 

lie  had  studied  his  character,  there  was  still 

one  trait  which,  if  %  it    had   not  altogether 

scaped  her,  had  made  much  less  impression 

vol.  il  o 
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on  her  mind  than  many  others  which 
less  strongly  marked.  This  trait  can 
be  by  described  the  phrase,  ab/mce  of 
which  is,  however,  so  often  used  in 
where,  comparatively  speaking,  it  doe 
exist  at  all,  that  it  cannot  suffice  as  a 
cription  of  the  peculiarity  of  which 
speaking. 

Had  the  Baron  Rittesberg's  early  lift 
spent  in  learned  leisure,  and  with  the 
panionship  of  men  to  whom  the  develoj 
of  mind  was  occupation  and  enjoymei 
might,  perhaps,  have  altogether  escapee 
peculiarity.  The  very  reverse  of  this, 
ever,  had  been  his  early  destiny.  He 
been  a  soldier  before  he  became  a  man ;  1 
had  begun  to  be  a  thinking  animal  even  ' 
he  was  a  soldier.  And  what  was  to  b" 
of  such  a  one  when  the  daily  routine  < 
existence  was  eating,  drinking,  sleeping 
obeying  the  roll-call  of  the  constant  d 
If  he  had  not  schooled  his  mind  into 
absent  from  hia  body,  it  would  very  pro 
have  forsaken  him  altogether.  The  imi 
activity  of  his  noble  faculties  most  hare : 
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him  mad,  had  he  not  happily  discovered  that 
it  was  possible  to  be  in  one  place  and  live  in 
mother.  By  this  system  of  separating  the 
intellectual  from  the  animal  man,  he  was 
enabled  to  do  a  great  deal  of  head-work  while 
standing  bolt  upright  upon  parade  ;  and  while 
punctually  obeying  the  imperative  "right 
about,  wheel!"  could  keep  his  spirit  as 
imaioveably  fixed  upon  some  question  that  he 
▼as  analytically  examining,  as  if  he  had  been 
fflijojing  the  deep  stillness  of  cloistcral  soli- 
tade. 

Happily,  however,  this  clumsy  way  of  fol- 
ding the  vocation  for  which  he  was  born  did 
**  last  long;  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  his 
©other  emancipated  him  from  his  military 
"fcclles,1  and  few  men  have  ever  lived  with 
lna^e  perfect  freedom,  both  of  thought  and 
•ckion,  lhan  he  had  enjoyed  since ;  but  the 
™hit  cfr  letting  liis  mind  take  flight,  and 
oofcUpy  itself  somewhere  or  other  where  his 
™*&y  was  not,  still  clung  to  him,  and  the 
^Ural  consequence  of  this  was  that  many 
«Migs  passed  before  his  eyes  that  he  never 

a  2 
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Had  Fanny  Harley  been  aware  of  this,  ab 
would  not  have  been  so  much  surprised  as  she 
certainly  was  at  not  perceiving  the  rerj 
slightest  trace  in  the  baron's  manner  vh©11 
they  next  met  of  anything  approaching  *° 
coldness  or  displeasure.  He  expressed  briefly* 
but  strongly  and  affectionately,  his  regret  ** 
Henry's  departure,  adding,  with  one  of  \P* 
sweet  kindly  smiles,  the  minute  after,  **  - 
believe  liim  to  be  as  fine  a  creature  as  Go* 
ever  sent  on  earth,  and  if  the  woman  he  * 
going  to  marry  be  at  all  worthy  of  him,  sb 
must  be  very  like  an  angel." 

The  satisfaction  of  Fanny  in  listening   tc 
this  was  quite  perfect ;  no  puzzling  doubt  wns 
mixed  with  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Frederica,  and 
if  anything  could  have  consoled  her  under  her 
heavy  disappointment,  it  would  have  been  the 
comfortable   conviction   that  her  unfortunate 
brother  (for  such  she  felt  he  was  and  must 
be,)  had  not  lost  the  affection  or  esteem  of  the 
only  man  she  had  ever  seen  whom  she  thought 
worthy  of  being  Henry's  friend. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Nothing  could  have  contributed  so  effec- 
tually to  the  preserving,  apparently  intact,  the 
dose  intimacy  which  had  grown  between  the 
families  of  Rittesberg  and  Harley,   as  this 
ttfter  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  the  baron 
that  anything  had  occurred  to  lessen  it.     For 
Kittesberg  was,  in  truth,  though  unconsciously 
to  himself,  the  main-spring  of  every  movement 
to  which  his  family  were  engaged.     But  it  so 
happened,  rather  by  instinct  than  on  reflec- 
tion, that  he  always  knew  what  his  wife  and 
rhat  his  Frederica  would  like  to  do  and  to 
ee,  and  this  was  pretty  generally  exactly 
hat   they   did    do  and    see;    for,  with  a 
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.straightforward  sincerity,  which  was  some- 
how or  other  tolerated  in  him,  though  it 
would  have  been  found  full  of  offence  in  any 
one  else,  he  rarely  gave  up  an  occupation  lie 
liked  for  one  he  did  uot,  and  thereby  eoa- 
trived  to  suck  all  the  honey  of  society  without 
being  clogged  by  the  was. 

"  Rittesberg  says  he  will !"  or,  "  Rittesberg 
says  he  won't !"  were  the  phrases  by  wMcb 
his  friends  recorded  his  puj-posed  arrange- 
ments, and  which  always  included  those  of 
Iiis  family  also.  Nobody  ever  said  Rittesberg 
cannot  do  this  or  that,  it  was  a  phrase  he 
never  used  himself,  nor  was  it  attributed  to 
him  by  auy  one  acquainted  with  hia  ways. 

Nature  had  not  made  many  Rittesbergs,  if 
she  had  it  would  be  difficult  to  guess  how  foU» 
would  get  on  together  ;  but  here  there  was  n» 
difficulty  at  all.  He  only  looked  with  ki» 
kind  eyes  in  the  face  of  those  to  whom  h» 
announced  his  wishes  and  his  will,  bestowing 
on  them,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  his  in- 
describably sweet  smiles,  and  straightway  his 
wishes  and  his  will  became  the  wishes  and 
will  of  the  person  he  addressed ;  and  in  thia 
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rast  deal  of  trouble  was  saved,  and 
ody  was  contented. 

1  thus  it  happened  that  very  little 
ition  or  change  of  any  kind  took  place 
intercourse  of  these  recently  acquainted, 
ay  intimate  friends,  and  even  Fanny, 
ill  her  acute  discernment,  was  at  a  loss 
ride  completely,  according  to  her  own 
don,  whether  she  had  or  had  not  been 
en  in  believing  that  Frederica  had 
red  the  attachment  of  Henry,  and  had 
3d  it.  Nothing  ever  occurred,  though 
ere  perpetually  together,  either  in  word, 

or  look,  that  could  enlighten  this 
y.  Upon  one  occasion,  however,  as 
ere  talking  of  a  rather  fatiguing  expe- 
that  had  been  proposed  in  the  neigh- 
od  of  Rome,  Madame  Rittesberg  said 
he  doubted  if  Frederica  were  strong 
l  to  undertake  it.  The  sudden  start 
hich  the  observation  was  heard  by  the 
of  it,  and  the  heightened  colour  with 
she  replied  :  "  My  dearest  mother ! 
:an  you  mean  %  I  never  was  so  good 
tor  in  my  life  as  I  am  at  present!'' 
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startled  Fanny,  and  was  the  only  hint  tint 
her  affectionate  watchfulness  ever  caught, 
which  could  confirm  her  in  an  idea  whitl*- 
had  repeatedly  tormented  her.  respecting  tics 
health  of  her  still  fondly-loved  friend.  Why 
did  Frederica  colour  and  look  almost  acgr^^ 
because  her  mother  thought  it  possible  sb«3 
might  be  fatigued  by  a  walk  of  half-a-dozew^i 
miles?  Was  it  then  possible  that  all  lie-:* 
former  suspicions  respecting  her  feelings  fo^ 
Henry  had  been  well-founded,  and  that  hfcM 
subsequent  steadily-sustained  appearance  l»  ' 
indifference  was  assumed  1  And  if  it  wero  IBPI 
should  she  love  her  the  better  or  the  worse  i»3r 
such  wonderful  power  of  seeming  the  thin^T 
she  was  not  ? 

And  so  the  weeks  wore  on.  The  marriage 
of  Henry  was  announced  in  the  papers,  sd<1 
slightly  alluded  to  by  Lady  Frances  in  the 
presence  of  Frederica.  But  if  this  were 
intended  as  an  experiment  it  did  not  answer, 
for  no  eye  could  detect  any  variation  of 
countenance,  no  ear  perceive  any  suBpiration 
that  could  be  likened  to  a  sigh. 

And  then  came  the  Holy  Week,  and  all 
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its  interesting,  but  most  fatiguing,  exhibitions ; 
wad  Frederica  witnessed  them  all,  with  every 
appearance  of  being  much  amused,  and  cer- 
tainly with  less  expression  of  fatigue  than 
might  be  heard  from  most  people.  Still 
Fanny  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  all  this 
*as  genuine ;  but  she  wqs  very  nearly  so,  and 
probably  would  soon  have  been  brought  to 
believe  that  her  original  persuasion  of  Fre- 
derica's  love  for  her  brother  arose  solely  from 
W  own  admiration  of  him,  which  certainly 
often  led  her  to  think  that  it  was  difficult  for 
toy  one  to  see  him  without  admiration,  had 
rt  not  been  for  one  little  accidental  circumstance 
*hich,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  still  kept  her 
ttind  in  doubt.  The  accidental  circumstance 
*ag  this. 

Lady  Frances  Monkton  and  Fanny  Harley 
*ere  dining  with  the  Rittesberg  family  a  day 
<*  two  after  the  Easter  festivities  were  over, 
tod  the  conversation  turned,  naturally  enough, 
upon  the  respective  movements  of  the  two 
fiunilies  as  soon  as  the  increasing  warmth  of 
the  weather  should  give  them  warning  to 
depart. 


,  F\  '■} "  Frances,  "but  I  suppose  we  should  be  asha 

to  show  ourselves  in  England,  without  c; 
iug  with  us  the  right  of  talking  of  Is  a 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Milan ;  and  I  am 
sure  whether  we  should  not  feel  a  little  t 
at  confessing  that  we  had  not  even  seen  ] 
Blanc,  and  the  Jung  Frau." 

"And  with  reason,"  replied  the  ba 
"  but  what  would  you  do  without  Henry 
me,  if  you  should  happen  to  have  any  i 
adventures?" 

"  What,  indeed  I"  returned  Fanny,  eagi 
adding,  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  "  1 
carry  home  as  many  boastful  adventurea  a 
may,  Baron  BJttesberg,  I  shall  ever  con 
that  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  as  the  moat  inte 
ing  of  them  all." 
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Xke  opinion.  But  never  can  I  forget  the 
Herons,  but  most  disproportioned  movement 
gratitude,  the  self-forgetting  devotion  of  the 
bit  which  your  heroic  brother  made  to  save 
ft,  when  he  must  have  felt  himself  almost  in 
e  jaws  of  death !  And  so,  in  fact,  he  was ; 
r  the  chances  were  a  hundred  to  one  in 
vour  of  his  destroying  himself,  instead  of 
ring  me.  The  boy  still  fancies  that  he  owes 
a  life  to  me,  whereas  the  real  fact  it  that  I 
re  mine  to  him.  Let  us  drink  his  health, 
sar  Fanny  !  She  who  refuses  this  toast,  is  no 
iend  to  Caesar — Ofiesar,  of  course,  being  the 
rant  Rittesberg." 

There  were  several  bottles  on  the  table,  and 
^re  being  no  gentlemen  present  but  the 
tton  himself,  each  lady  took  the  bottle  nearest 

her,  and  replenished  her  glass. 

The  eye  of  Fanny  involuntarily  fixed  itself 
E*m  Frederica ;  it  was  quite  involuntary,  for 
fed  she  thought  for  an  instant  about  it,  she 
ould  have  avoided  her  eye,  instead  of  seeking 
:»  But  this  blameable  thoughtlessness  was 
*fittshed  by  seeing  the  pale,  but  ever  beautiful 
stores  of  her  friend  express  for  one  short 
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moment  a  feeling  of  agony  that  it  was  dreadful 
to  behold.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  ho* 
ever ;  she  recovered  herself  by  an  effort  tlw 
must  have  cost  her  much,  and  succeeded  ii 
filling  her  glass  to  the  brim  with  a  stead; 
hand  :  and  then  poor  Fanny,  whose  heart  w 
wrung  by  this  terrible  confirmation  of  all  he 
worst  fears,  endeavoured  to  atone  for  tin 
culpable  thoughtlessness  which  had  turned  U 
eye  upan  her  at  such  a  moment,  by  over 
setting  her  own  full  glass,  and  producing  I 
sufficient  degree  of  confusion  to  attract  a) 
attention  to  herself,  and  the  mischief  she  fan 
done. 

Nor  was  this  quite  all  which  occurred  befor 
they  parted,  tending  to  leave  on  the  mind  € 
Fanny  Harley  the  terribly  painful  convictia 
that  the  happiness  of  the  friend  she  moi 
dearly  loved  had  been  injured,  if  not  for  en 
destroyed,  by  the  same  act  that  she  fel 
equally  certain  would  destroy  that  of  he 
brother  also. 

The  summer  plans  of  the  whole  party  wer 
again  under  discussion,  when  the  baron  slid 
in  reply  to  a  question  from  Lady  Frances  * 
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'what  part  of  the  known  world  he  intended 

honour  with  his  presence,  "  If  I  am  a  true 
&n,  Lady  Frances,  I  must  go  to  the  Holy 
md." 

*  Must  go  V9  she  replied,  "  what  is  there  so 
ttohite  in  the  matter  ?" 

"  Only  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  the 
"omise  which  I  pledged  to  myself  some 
renty  years  ago.  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  it  is 
.ther  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago ;  but 
have  neither  forgotten  it,  nor  do  I  feel  any 
iclination  to  fail  in  its  performance.  At  the 
nae  I  refer  to  I  had  but  recently  shaken  off 
»e  thraldom  of  my  particularly  detested  mili- 
uy  profession,  and  having  very  gravely  and 
Mionally  resolved  to  visit  all  the  quarters  of 
dearth,  I  jotted  down  'Jerusalem'  very  early 
*  my  list  of  cities,  but  one  accident  after 
Dother  caused  me  to  anti-date  my  pilgrimages 
o  various  other  places,  less  interesting, 
**rhaps,  but  more  tempting  at  the  moment, 
^at  this  was  not  done  without  a  vow  as  sin- 
*re  as  any  that  ever  was  made  ou  the  same 
object,  that  I  would,  if  life  were  not  cut 
Aort,  bend  my  knee  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
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before  I  was  fifty  years  old.  This  term  has 
very  nearly  overtaken  me,  and  therefore,  faL 
lady,  to  return  to  the  point  whence  I  set  out1 
if  I  be  a  true  man,  I  most  go  to  the  HoU 
Land." 

"  And  what  does  the  baroness  say  to  it' 
demanded  Lady  Frances,  turning  towards  thm 
lady. 

"  I  think  I  shall  like  it  quite  as  well  as 
other  long  journey,"  she  replied. 

"  And  what  does  Frederica  think  about  i 
said  Fanny. 

"My  approval  goes  further  than  that  ff 
mamma,"  replied  Frederica,  speaking  wiih 
more  than  usual  animation,  "for  I  think  3 
should  like  it  better  than  any  other  journey 
either  long  or  short." 

"  And  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  Fanny ;  ^ 
know  no  journey  that  I  think  would  intend! 
me  so  greatly." 

"Then  why  in  the  world  should  we  not 
join  parties,  and  go  together  1"  said  the  baron. 

Fanny  coloured  with  sudden  pleasure  at  the 
proposal ;  but  she  silently  looked  at  her  aunt 
as  she  felt  that  the  answer  must  come  fron 
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ter,  uid  she  read  in  the  smile  with  which  she 
listened  to  the  proposal,  nothing  that  looked 
*&  all  like  a  wish  to  refuse  it. 

And  then  Fanny  looked  at  her  friend,  and 
*t  that  moment  perhaps,  thought  more  of  what 
Ae  believed  were  Frederica's  feelings  towards 
herself  than  of  any  which  poor  Henry  might 
hare  inspired. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  sorrow 
or  astonishment  was  the  most  prominent  sen- 
sation in  her  mind,  as  she  beheld  the  counte- 
nance of  Frederica  when  she  thus  turned  her 
eJes  upon  her.  Her  small  brow  was  suddenly 
contracted  by  a  frown ;  for  a  moment  she 
became  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  then  as  suddenly 
ta*ned  pale.  In  a  word  it  was  utterly  impos- 
**ble  to  look  at  her  and  not  to  perceive  that 
the  proposal  of  her  father  was,  in  the  very 
strongest  degree,  distasteful  to  her. 

The  eye  of  Lady  Frances  had  followed  that 
°f  her  niece,  and  as  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
mistake  the  effect  which  the  proposition  had 
Siade  upon  Frederica,  her  ladyship,  who 
•midst  many   admirable   qualities  had  some 
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slight  mixture  of  the  failing    called 
felt  offended  in  no  slight  degree,  and  ah 
rising  from  her  chair  in  order  to  tal 
leave,  was  preparing  to  say  something 
might  have  had  more  severity  than  civi 
it,  when  she  was  stopped  by  Fanny's  su< 
exclaiming,  "Alas,  alas!   dear  baron! 
is  impossible !     My  last  letter  to  my  I 
gave  him  a  most  positive  promise  of  ret 
to  England  at  a  much  earlier   period 
would  be  possible,  were  we  to  listen  U 
most  delightful  proposition/' 

It  is  very  possible  that  Lady  Fran< 
the  first  moment,  thought  her  niece  coi 
ably  more  civil  than  was  necessary ;  but 
next,  however,  upon  their  entering  thei 
riage  together,  she  said,  "  I  am  very  gla( 
civil  speech  stopped  my  rude  one,  Fannj 
after  all  the  pleasant  hours  we  have 
together,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  pai 
the  Rittesbergs  with  anything  like  co 
But  upon  my  honour  I  am  astonished  a 
forbearance.  After  all  the  affection  yot 
shown  that  strange  girl,  it  was  rather  trj 
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*Q  her  look  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint 
because  her  father  proposed  that  we  should 
join  their  travelling  party." 

*  Yes,  Aunt  Frances/'  replied  Fanny,  "  she 
certainly  did  look  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint. 
But  is  it  possible  that  you  could  have  looked 
*t  her  at  that  moment,  and  not  hare  seen  the 
•Dguish  that  her  countenance  expressed?" 

*  Anguish  t  You  use  strong  language,  my 
<fear.  And  how  do  you  explain  her  suffering 
•aguish  in  consequence  of  the  baron's  pro- 
posal?" 

C<I  account  for  it,"  replied  Fanny,  "by 
telieying  that  she  shrinks  with  dread  from 
^erything  that  may  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
Henry  in  her  heart." 

"How  can  you  talk  such  intolerable  non- 

•^toae,    Fanny  ? "    exclaimed    Lady    Frances. 

Hare  you  forgotten  her  demeanour  on  the 

*toming  she  first  received  the  news  of  Henry's 

^tended  marriage  ?" 

aNo,  Aunt  Frances,  I  have  forgotten  no- 
ting—excepting,  perhaps,  my  own  blundering 
explanation  of  that  demeanour.    I  am  now,  at 
last,  convinced,  yes,  perfectly  convinced,  that  I 
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misunderstood  her  then,  and  that  I  c 
misunderstand  her  now.      Trust  me, 
Frances,  I  read  the  riddle  right  when 
that  Fredericks  acquaintance  with  Hem 
destroyed  her  happiness." 

"  Fanny,  Fanny,  you  are  talking  like  i 
young  lady,  indeed!     How  comes  it, 
you,  that  neither  father  nor  mother  ha1 
slightest  idea  of  this  fatal  attachment  ? " 

"  As  to  the  mother,"  replied  Fanny,  " 
a  very  charming  person  in  many  way 
you  must  be  as  well  aware  as  I  am,  tha 
seeing  what  is  not  yet  in  sight,  is  not  a 
her  accomplishments.  Does  she  ever  tal 
eyes  off  her  worsted-work  ? " 

"  And  is  the  father  as  unspeculative  i 
mother  ?"  demanded  Lady  Frances. 

"  Unspeculative  ?  No  I"  returned  F 
smiling;  "I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  hi 
haying  his  spirit  lapped  in  Berlin-wooL 
nevertheless,  he  is  extremely  capable  of  c 
ing  his  speculations  so  far  a-field,  as  to  n 
him  incapable  of  seeing  what  is  very 
him.  And  so  only,  my  dear  aunt,  ca 
account  for  the  blindness  which  prevents 
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•wing  what  you  well  know  was  so  very  risible 
tffc  both  sides,  before  our  poor  Henry  was 
^called.  As  most  certainly  he  never  saw 
*kat  was  going  on  then,  there  is  nothing  very 
extraordinary  in  his  not  perceiving  what  the 
unhappy  girl  is  suffering  now/' 
Lady  Frances  looked  vexed,  and   almost 

"  I  never  fancied  you  a  romantic  Miss  till 
**i  Fanny/'  she  said,  "  and  as  to  the  suffer- 
*g8  jou  talk  of,  I  believe  you  to  be  utterly 
^staken.  It  may  be  very  likely  that  this 
young  lady  intended  to  run  up  a  flirtation 
*ith  my  handsome  nephew,  and  it  is  very 
*iely  also  that  she  may  be  more  than  half 
todined  to  quarrel  with  us  all,  because  he  took 
himself  off.  But  as  to  her  having  ever  felt 
toy  portion  of  the  serious  attachment  which 
*c  once  gave  her  credit  for,  and  then  worked 
ogives  up  into  such  a  panicism  of  tender 
Pty  on  her  account ;  you  never  will  persuade 
toe  of  its  existence  again,  my  dear,  unless  you 
&n  contrive  to  make  me  forget  her  lively  entree 
into  our  drawing-room  that  morning ;  so  let 
58  agree  to  say  no  more  about  it,  my  dear 

H  2 
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child.     Trust  me  she  has  no  feelings 
Henry,  or  about  you  either,  that  will 
her  any  harm." 

It  was  with  considerable  difficult 
Fanny  checked  the  tears  which  she  fel 
to  her  eyes  at  hearing  such  a  finale  proi 
to  the  only  strong  friendship  she  hi 
formed  out  of  her  own  family ;  but  st 
her  aunt  too  well  to  wish  to  be  classed 
as  a  "romantic  miss,"  and  this  feeli 
strong  enough  to  render  her  efforts  to 
composed  perfectly  effective. 

Lady  Frances  then  turned  the  conv( 
on  their  own  homeward  journey,  and 
point  they  appeared  to  be  very  p 
agreed.  They  were  neither  of  them 
great  haste  to  be  presented  to  their  ne 
tion,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  between 
that  they  should  devote  the  coming  sun 
seeing  all  that  Henry  had  proposed  t 
them  in  Italy,  and  then  pass  the  < 
winter  in  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Henry  meanwhile,  was  very  steadily,  very 
stately,  and  very  quietly  settling  down  into 
1  Carried  man.  The  few  ornamental  altera- 
***8  which  had  commenced  at  Harley  Court, 
**te  Tery  speedily  completed,  and  few  young 
hides,  with  a  happy  bridesmaid  sister  to 
<M)le  their  satisfaction  by  sharing  it,  ever 
took  possession  of  a  new  home  about  ten  times 
*  splendid  as  they  had  ever  had  any  right  to 
Jtope  for,  with  more  entire  satisfaction. 

Henry  Harley  was  not  a  man  to  keep  the 

Ford  of  promise  to  the  eye,  and  break  it  to 

the  sense.     If  the  power  had  been  left  him  of 

making    the    choice    (without    sin)    between 
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making  his  beautiful  Louisa  a  happy 
leaving  her  a  richly  endowed  widoi 
highly  probable  he  would  have  prefer 
latter ;  but  he  had  not  so  learned  the  d 
Christian  man,  and  instead  of  medita 
Frederica  and  the  easiest  means  of  c 
from  a  state  of  existence  in  which  sh 
could  have  any  part,  he  endeavoured, 
the  sincerity  of  a  truly  honourable  n* 
render  the  silly  young  woman,  to  wl 
idle  fancy  of  a  summer  day  had  united 
really  happy,  as  he  really  was  him* 
reverse. 

The  task  of  bearing  his  own  heav 
about  under  a  smiling  countenance,  i 
always  easy  to  achieve,  but  that  of 
Louisa  smile  with  the  most  genuine 
from  morning  to  night,  was  perfect! 
With  one  of  the  handsomest  houses  i 
land,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  tempers 
own,  with  a  husband  of  whom  she 
proud  as  she  was  of  her  house,  and  ; 
clever,  good-humoured  sister  who  doat< 
her,  and  who  knew  perfectly  well  '. 
awaken  the  dormant  faculties  of  her 
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ae  morning,  in  company  with 
tss,  exclaimed,  "  How  mamma 
ild  delight  in  seeing  all  this, 
Id  you  not  like  to  invite  them 
>r  a  week  or  two  ¥ 
an  anything  in  the  world  ¥ 
Fectionate  Louisa,  with  great 
ow  can  we  manage  it,  Lucy?" 
,  my  dear !  What  a  question  I 
;  make  him  do  anything?  Let 
library,  presently,*  added  Lucy, 
t  smile,  "  and  see  if  we  come 
out  a  beautifully-worded  com- 
ts  learned  master  to  despatch 
-night's  post,  inviting  Mr.  and 
o  honour  Harley  Court  with  as 
possible." 

elightful  idea!"  responded  the 
Harley,  clapping  her  hands  in 
ink  how  papa  will  enjoy  seeing 
,  house  of  my  own !  And  such 
id  such  a  quantity  of  servants, 

i  how  dear  mamma  will  glory 
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splendid  place,  Harley  Court,  and  tbe  htislW 
of  her  beautiful  sister,  was  so  profoundly 
miserable  that  he  would  have  welcomed  mos 
joyfully  the  assurance  that  he  should  no 
survive  the  year,  and  that,  could  the  altcrnativ 
have  been  offered  him  of  remaining  in  his  pre 
seat  condition,  or  becoming  the  bachelor  pos 
sessor  of  a  tiny  curacy  amidst  the  mountain 
of  Wales,  he  would  have  preferred  the  latter. 

Greatly,  very  greatly  to  his  honour  was  j 
that  nobody  knew'  or  even  guessed  at  lu 
actual  condition.  For  the  first  month  or  tw 
after  their  arrival  at  Harley  Court,  the  wel 
dressed,  happy  sisters  had  euough  to  do  i. 
receiving  and  returning  the  visits  of  the  neigh 
bourhood,  in  accepting  and  dressing  for  (Ob. 
that  dear  delight !)  invitations  to  dinner,  an 
then  in  returning  them,  and  in  showing  ol 
finer  rooms  and  finer  dinners  in  return. 

When  this  was  over,  the  two  ladies  wool 
probably  have  been  perfectly  well  satisfied  t 
begin  it  all  over  again,  with  the  assistance  o 
a  few  milliners'  packages  from  London ;  but  i 
great  improvement  to  this  plan  was  suggests* 
by   Lucy,   who,   when   walking  through  tin 
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it  one  morning,  in  company  with 

mistress,  exclaimed,  "  How  mamma 

.•u  would  delight  in  seeing  all  this, 

Should  you  not  like  to  invite  them 

:o  here  for  a  week  or  twol" 

j jettcr    than    anything    in    the   world!" 

•lied  the   affectionate   Louisa,   with    great 

iCL'rity.     "How  can  we  manage  it,  Lucy?" 

"  Manage  it,  my  dear !     What  a  question ! 

flight  you  not  make  him  do  anything?     Let 

**  go  into  the  library,  presently,"  added  Lucy, 

rith  a  pleasant  smile,  "  and  see  if  we  come 

**t  of  it  without  a  beautifully-worded  com- 

■mission  from  its  learned  master  to  despatch 

•    letter  by  to-night's  post,  inviting  Mr.  and 

***  Selcroffc  to  honour  Harley  Court  with  as 

^*fy  a  visit  as  possible." 

*What  a  delightful  idea!"  responded  the 
^wtiful  Mrs.  Harley,  clapping  her  hands  in 
^iight.  "  Think  how  papa  will  enjoy  seeing 
***  tith  such  a  house  of  my  own !  And  such 
^rtages !     And  such  a  quantity  of  servants, 

*And  think  how  dear  mamma  will  glory 
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at  seeing  you  so  very,  very  happy!"  cried  hi 
sister. 

But  after  the  interval  of  a  moment  1 
added  :  "  There  is  but  one  thing,  Louisa,  tbat- 
makes  me  feel  as  if  it  would  be  a  little-=: 
awkward  for  you  to  propose  this.  1  am  ain= 
1  don't  know,  the  least  in  the  world,  where  lu^= 
aunt  and  sister  are,  for  he  never  talks  of  them 
and  therefore  I  don't  believe  that  he  can  li^^ 
very  fond  of  them  ;  but  that's  no  matter,  aut^ 
I  think  that  before  you  say  anything  abon 
papa  and  mamma  you  ought  to  make  6 
civil  little  speech  about  his  sister.  Her  h 
ship,  the  aunt,  I  suppose,  is  a  prodigious 
grandee,  and  will  come  when  she  please?-^ 
neither  sooner  nor  later  ;  but  about  his  sist«r~ 
I  do  think  you  should  say  something." 

"Should  I?"  returned  Louisa,  looking 
rather  frightened.  "  What  ought  I  to  »Ji 
Lucy?     I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

"  No  very  long  harangue,  dearest,"  replied 
her  sister,  laughing.  "The  slightest  word 
would  be  quite  enough,  T  have  no  doubt." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  slightest 
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▼ord?"    returned  Louisa,   knitting    her  fair 

brow,  and  looking  puzzled. 

M0h!   anything!     Suppose   you  say   that 

we  hare  just  been  through  the  conservatories, 
*&d  that  they  are  in  such  beautiful  order  that 
you  think  it  is  quite  a  pity  his  sister  should 
not  come  and  see  them." 

u  Oh,  yes !  that  will  do  beautifully !"  cried 
ktowa.  "  I  am  ready  to  go  this  very  moment, 
'  you  will.  Dear,  darling  Henry  is  so  very 
toad  to  me,  that  I  should  not  mind  asking 
ton  for  anything.  Only,  you  know,  it  is  so 
touch  pleasanter  before  one  begins  to  know 
exactly  what  one  means  to  say." 

w  To  be  sure  it  is,  darling,"  returned  Lucy, 
fondly  patting  her  cheek.  "  And  when  you 
W  said  that,  and  listened  to  his  answer,  I 
think  you  may  very  easily  go  on,  and  say 
ttftething  about  papa  and  mamma,  and  how 
Y^y  delightful  it  would  be  to  show  this  beau- 
ty place  to  them.  And  if  you  want  to 
■fcke  very  sure,  dearest,  of  a  most  particularly 
liable  answer,  I  should  recommend  your  just 
^oaring  your  lord  and  master  with  the  most 
delicate  little  kiss  in  the  world,  given  just  in 
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the  middle  of  his  handsome  forehead,  perhaf 
— and  I,  you  know,  might  be  looking  tl 
other  way." 

In  reply  to  this  lively  sally,  Louisa  ahcx 
her  head  with  the  prettiest  air  of  matron 
discretion  imaginable. 

"No,  no,  Lucy,  dear!"  she  said;  uy 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  abo 
When  you  come  to  be  married  yourself  wht 
I'm  sure  I  hope  you  will  be  before  it  is  re 
long,  you  will  understand  all  that  sort  of  thfl 
a  great  deal  better  than  you  do  now.  ( 
course,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  men  ai 
exactly  alike,  that  would  be  quite  nonsens 
you  know  ;  but  I  suppose  that  every  womi 
when  she  is  married  learns  to  find  out  whi 
is  the  best  way  with  her  own  husband*  ( 
course,  there  is  nobody  can  doubt  but  th 
my  dear  darling  Henry  is  most  devoted 
attached  to  me,  for  why  else,  you  kno 
should  such  a  man  as  he  is,  with  this  magi 
ficent  place  and  all  his  splendid  property,  ha 
ever  thought  of  marrying  me  ?  But  for  j 
that,  I  am  quite  sure  and  certain  that  . 
would  not  like  my  being  vulgarly  free  wi 
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him   in  my  manners.     Of  course,  he  must 
frlways  have  been  used  to  everything  in  the 
Te*y  highest  style,  and  by  what  I  can  judge, 
by    his    particularly    elegant    and     delicate 
^^nnere  to  me,  he  does  not  approve  that 
*°*t  of  low,  common  love-making  way  that 
*****  could  fancy,  you  know,  between  servants 
***d  other  common  people.     I  dare  say  all 
***<&  sort  of  people  would  call  him  cold  and 
*^S  in  his  manner;  but  I  understand  him 
^tter.     He  is  certainly  a  proud  man,  Lucy, 
***d,  notwithstanding  all    his   kindness   and 
^tention  to  me,  I  can't  help  seeing  it.     But 
*  *m  quite  sure  that  I  ought  to  admire  him  the 
***ore  for  it,  and  that  is  only  a  proof  how  very 
^perior  and  gentlemanlike  he  is.     But  that 
**  Ho  reason,  you  know,  why  I  should  not  ask 
******  about  dear,  darling  papa  and  mamma,  but 
^ite  the  contrary,  indeed,  for,  at  the  very 
***fce  time   that   his   manner  is   what   some 
People  might  call  proud  and  stiff,  he  takes  the 
rety  greatest  pains  to  make  me  understand 
*b*t  he  wishes  me  to  have  and  to  do  every- 
thing in  the  world  that  1  like/' 
'€  And  if  that  does  not  content  you,  Louisa," 
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replied  her  sister,  *  I  am  sure  you  never  ought 
to  be  contented  at  all  So  let  us  try  our 
little  experiment  without  farther  delay,  and 
111  bet  yon  what  you  like,  poor  as  I  am,  that 
we  shall  have  papa  and  mamma  here  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  But  remember,  my 
dear,  that  you  are  to  say  a  little  word  about 
the  sister  first/' 
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CHAPTER  X. 


From  the  conservatory  the  two  happy  ladies 
passed,  arm-in-arm,  to  the  library,  and  there, 
as  they  expected,  they  found  the  master  of  the 
house  reading. 

With  the  most  amiable  politeness  he  imme- 
diately laid  his  book  aside,  and  rising  from 
his  chair,  wliich  was  placed  at  a  table  in  the 
deep  recess  of  a  window,  met  them  in  that 
part  of  the  noble  room  which  seemed  to  be 
neutral  ground  between  chit-chat  and  study ; 
for  several  luxurious  arm-chairs  and  an  in- 
viting sofa  to  boot,  were  placed  there  around 
an  ample  table,  covered  with  the  periodical 
publications  of  the  day,  and  exhibiting,  more- 
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oyer,   every    imaginable    accommodation  ft* 
writing. 

"  Are  you  come  to  look  for  any  particuh»x 
book  ?"  said  Henry,  directly  addressing  neHbo*". 
but  appearing  to  expect  an  answer  from  \jmjT- 

And  it  was  Lucy  who  replied,  by  saybfS* 
"  Yes,  Mr.  Harley,  I  want  yon  to  permit  W^" 
running  away  with  the  last  'Quarterly.'* 

He  looked  among  the  miscellaneous  cohW^* 
tion  upon  the  table,  and  almost  immediate-lT' 
presented  it  to  her. 

"  We  have  just  been  walking  through  tfc»e 
conservatory,  Henry,"  said  his  wife,  "aa*3* 
upon  my  word,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  thirxj? 
I  ever  saw.  "What  a  pity  it  is,  dearest  Henr^» 
that  your  sister  shonld  not  come  here  to  s^^ 
it  while  it  is  in  such  perfection  !  The  garden^*" 
says  she  is  so  very  fond  of  flowers." 

At  the  mention  of  his  sister  he  started  m& 
if  he  had  seen  a  ghost ;  and  yet  there  was  m.** 
danger  of  her  coming  there  to  haunt  him  wit**- 
memories  of  the  past,  for  she  was  far  away. 

He  remembered  this  without  any  great  hs& 
of   time,   and    quietly  replied,   "It  is  very 
;  of  you  to  wish  for  her,  but  it  will  l>* 
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>ng,  I  suspect,  before  she  revisits  England. 
She  and  my  aunt  are  projecting  a  residence 
ibroad  of  considerable  duration/' 

*  Do  they,  indeed !    Dear  me !    Only  fancy ! 

But  I  do  declare,  Henry,  that  I  long  to  show 

the  flowers  to  somebody.     Should  you  mind 

papa  and  mamma's  coming  to  see  me  here  for 

*  little  while  P 

"  Of  course,  dear  Louisa,  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  see  them,"  he  replied. 

"Oh,    thank    you!"    she   exclaimed,   with 

more  of   gratitude  than   of  dignity  in  her 

manner.      " Isn't  that  nice,  Lucy?     Then  I 

may  write  and  ask  them  directly,  may  I V 

*he  added,  addressing  her  husband. 

"  Certainly  you  may,"  he  returned,  making 
*n  effort  to  speak  cheerfully. 

"Well,  then,  I  shan't  delay  a  single  hour. 
Come  along,  Lucy !  Thank  you,  a  thousand 
tones,  dear  Henry !  It  will  be  so  nice !  Only 
frncy!M 

Was  it  self-reproach,  or  was  it  shame,  or 
**  it  despair,  that  caused  the  master  of  that 
Usurious  room  to  sigh  as  if  his  heart  were 

*0L.  II.  I 
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bunting  when  bis  beautiful  young  wife  donl 
the  door  behind  her?  He  feft  that  hew 
guilty ;  but  guilty  of  be  knew  not  wist 
Guilty  of  being  miserable  in  a  sitnatim  ftst 
would  bare  made  so  many  other  men  happy.. 
But  how  could  he  mend  the  fault!  Her 
could  be  atone  for  it  1  By  living  to  endwu 
it  through  long  years  of  little,  wretched,  wm 
able  hypocrisy I  This  was  the  mental  swwr 
to  the  mental  question.  Nor  was  there  uy 
other  to  be  hoped  for. 

Poor,  good-natured,  pretty  Mrs.  Hariey 
kept  her  word ;  she  lost  no  time,  but  imme- 
diately wrote  Buch  an  affectionate  letter  to 
her  parents  as  brought  them  to  Harley  Conrt 
in  time  for  Lucy  to  win  her  bet  hollow,  if  she 
had  made  it. 

Mr.  Selcroft,  together  with  Mrs.  SelcroR, 
aud  the  lady's  maid,  and  the  gentleman's  row, 
arrived  in  a3  good  style  as  railway  travelling 
would  permit,  at  the  station  nearest  to  Harlej 
Court,  within  ten  days  after  the  invitation 
was  written.  It  would  really  have  been  < 
pleasing  sight  for  any  one  who  knew  nothing 
dessous  les  cartes,  to  witness  this  first  meet- 
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fflg  between  the  parents   and   their    happy 
daughters. 

Louisa's  pride  in  all  her  finery  was  of  so 

childish  a  character,  and  so  frankly  displayed, 

that  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for 

^ch  a  one  to  laugh  at  her  for  it,  or,  at  any 

r*te,  it  most  have  been  a  good-natured  laugh, 

**  her  pride  had  nothing  pompous  in  it,  but 

**s  as  pretty   and  as  comic  as   that   of  a 

child. 

To  say  that  the  almost  stately  Rector  of 
Finland  was  pleased  by  the  splendour  of  the 
barters  in  which  he  found  himself,  is  using 
Veak  phrase  to  describe  a  very  strong  sen- 
*fcion.  But,  notwithstanding  his  great  and 
^^ply-felt  satisfaction  at  beholding  the  noble 
^■ode  of  his  daughter  and  all  its  appurte- 
^tices,  he  would  haye  been  more  completely 
*%wfied  still  had  the  master  of  the  house,  his 
*^ajblv-considered  son-in-law,  been  there  to 
*^>nounce  his  welcome. 

But  for  this  he  was  to  wait  a  little  longer ; 
r^*y  particular  business,  as  Louisa  told  him, 
**^ing  taken  dear  Henry  to  some  place  in  the 

1  2 
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for  it  to  convey  the  Hariey  Court  father  and 
Mother-in-law  to  the  mansion  in  perfectly  good 
time  for  luncheon. 

If  Louisa  herself  had  not  as  much  skill  in 
the  art  of  display  as  some  more  meditative 
spirits  may  boast,  Lucy's  heart  and  head  com- 
bined supplied  all  her  deficiencies.  It  may  be 
fairly  said  that  she  thought  of  everything  that 
could  assist  in  giving  effect  to  the  display 
*hich  she  wished  should  be  made  before  her 
*fciy  truly  beloved  father  and  mother,  of  all 
tb&  wealth  and  all  the  elegance  which  had 
■teen  achieved  by  their  fondly-doated-upon 
Louisa  through  her  marriage. 

We  often  talk  of  mixed  motives,  and  the 
Phrase  is  a  very  correct  one ;  but  this  mixture, 
**  philosophically  examined,  would  often  be 

found  more  curious  and  interesting  than  we 

• 

ltt*agine.  Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any  feel- 
^  that  we  class  more  lowly  than  vanity,  and 
*W  but  vanity  was  it  which  made  Lucy,  like 
**©  main-spring,  and  Louisa,  like  the  index, 
display,  with  so  much  industry  of  parade,  the 
fctoodeur  of  Hariey  Court?  And  yet  there 
**8  mixed  with  this,  and  in  very  large  pro- 
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portion,  too,  Each  an  amount  of  filial 
as  rendered  the  weak  folly  mora 
donable, — it  rendered  it  absolutely 
and  interesting. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  was  positively 
tiful  to  see  the  keenness  with  which  \MKf 
watched  the  effect  of  all  the  fine  aristocratic 
usages  with  which  her  parents  had  beco*« 
just  sufficiently  acquainted  to  know  Uns? 
value,  yet  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  Ioma 
their  effect. 

And  nothing  could  be  prettier,  under  thias 
same  affectionate  rose-coloured  influence,  than 
to  watch  the  unceasing  smile  of  Louisa,  sv0 
one  domestic  elegance  was  displayed  aftetv 
another. 

And  when  all  this  was  over  in  the  dining— 
room,  they  moved  on  to  the  drawing-room  Z 
their  first  reception  having  taken  place  in  Mra- 
Harley's  exquisite  boudoir.  And  after  th«? 
drawing-room  had  been  minutely  looked  a* 
and  suitably  admired,  Lucy  said,  "Louisa, 
dear,  this  is  not  half  bo  proper  an  atmosphere 
for  dear  papa  as  the  library."  Whereupon 
the  family  party  moved  on  to  the  library,  and 
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"ten  they  looked  about  them,  till  both  father 
^d  mother  enjoyed  the  great  happiness  of 
feeling  that,  in  all  the  expensive  efforts  they 
had  made  to  set  off  the  charms  of  their  Louisa, 
they  had  done  their  duty,  and  that  no  one 
had  ever  married  a  daughter  in  a  manner 
more  completely  satisfactory. 

And  it  was  in  the  library  they  sat  down  to 
have  a  little  quiet  confidential  family  talk; 
*ot  that  the  parents  had  the  very  remotest 
idea  that  Louisa  was  not  the  adored  wife  of 
bor  adored  husband,  but  both  Mrs.  Selcroft 
**ul  Mr.  Selcroft  felt  anxious  to  know  how 
their  darling  girls  liked  the  neighbourhood, 
*&*&  perhaps  their  questionings  were  not  with- 
out some  latent  wish  to  discover  whether  there 
^^te  any  more  Harley  Courts  within  reach, 
*^*t  might  do  for  Lucy. 

Oa  that  particular  point,  however,  they  did 
**  obtain  any  very  satisfactory  information, 
tot  this  was  tolerably  well  atoned  for  by  their 

kbg  informed  that  the  Bishop   of  D , 

(kodedly,  as  Mr.  Selcroft  declared,  the  most 
influential  prelate  on  the  bench,  had  secretly 
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purchased  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  « 
account  of  its   vicinity  to  the  sea,  the  J 
having  been  particularly  recommended  for  a 
of  his  daughters,  who  was  thought  to  be 
declining  health. 

"  And  have  you  met  this  remarkable  m 
yet,  my  dear  girls  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Selcroft 
"  Oh  dear,  yes,  papa,"  replied  Lucy. 
Louisa  was  by  this  time  deeply  engaged  wi 
her  mother  in  a  little  muttering  convereatu 
on  a  distant  sofa ;  but  her  elder  sister  wi 
perfectly  competent  to  give  all  the  informatk 
which  her  father  was  so  anxious  to  obtoi 
without  being  assisted  by  any  observation  to 
her  own. 

Her  father  was  quite  aware  of  this,  and  w 
by  no  means  displeased  at  the  sort  of  doul 
tete-a-tfte  into  which  the  conversation  h 
fallen  ;  for  in  addition  to  the  admiration  whi 
he  had  always  felt  for  his  eldest  daughte 
acute  powers  of  observation,  he  had  a  sort 
under-current  of  respect  for  her  veracity,  thot 
it  had  sometimes  given  him  a  good  deal 
trouble  in  days  of  yore,  but  which  at  any  r 
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nude  her  statements  concerning  matters  of 
fact  invaluable,  though  it  might  have  occasion- 
ally interfered  with  his  own  practice. 

"Now  then,  my  dear  Lucy/'  he  began,  "tell 
me  exactly  everything  you  have  observed  in 

*to  Bishop  of  D .     He  is  not  at  all  like, 

€ren  in  manner,  is  he,  to  my  old  friend  the 

Bishop  of  M ?" 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,  papa!     No 
two  men  can  be  more  different,  at  least  as  to 
|     their  outward  and  visible  notions.    But  I  have 
toy  doubts  whether  at  heart  a  very  grandee 
"khop  of  one  sort,  is  not  very  like  a  grandee 
wahop  of  the  other.     Don't  be  angry,  dear 
I^pa !     You  know  you  told  me  that  I  was  to 
*y  exactly  what  I  thought/' 

c<  Exactly  so,  Lucy.  Go  on,  my  dear.  What 
<k>  you  mean  by  saying  that  all  bishops  are 
*ery  like/' 

C'I  did  not  say  that,  papa,"  returned  the 
•^curate  Lucy.  "  And  how  could  I  ?  For 
"*Ue  I  not  seen  the  poor  dear  little  Bishop  of 

« ,  who  seems  as  if  he  thought  he  ought 

*°  wipe  the  dust  off  everybody's  shoes  ?  and 
We  I  not  seen  the  Bishop  of  P ,  who 


\ 


noi  an  aiiKe.  xney  wear  weir  lawn 
with  a  difference.  What  I  said  wai 
a  very  influential  bishop  of  low  churcl 
ciples,  and  a  very  influential  bishop  i 
church  ditto,  were  very  likely  to  re 
each  other  in  their  notions  of  what  is 
them  in  the  way  of  respect  and  defere» 

Mr.  Selcroft  indulged  in  a  gentle  ami 
replied,  "  Very  likely,  my  dear." 

Thus  encouraged,  Lucy  rejoined,  ' 
rather  amusing  to  me,  papa,  who  bar 
brought  up  in  other  principles,  you  ki 
hear  all  church  ceremonies  talked  of  eu 
if  they  were  of  the  most  vital  important 
weal  or  woe  of  human  souls ;  and  one 
the  word  election  was  used  in  a  religioui 
in  his  lordship's  presence,  he  first  made  < 
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toost  dignified  of  attitudes,  fixed  his   angry 
ejG8  upon  the  ceiling,  and  began  fingering  his 
*atch-chain  and  seals,  very  much,  I  thought, 
*s  if  he  had  been  fingering  a  rosary." 
Mr.  Selcroft  smiled  again. 
"And  then  their  waistcoats,  papa,"   pro- 
ceeded Lucy.     "His   chaplains  actually  roll 
i    themselves  up  in  black  silk;  and  when  you 
some  to  see  the  shape  of  their  coats,  I  am 

Positive  you  will " 

"Do  not  be  positive  about  anything,  my 
dear  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Selcroft,  interrupting 
"Gi,  but  very  smilingly ;  and  with  an  air  of 
tl**  most  confidential  unreserve.  a  These 
Mummeries,  my  dear  child,"  he  continued, 
these  mummeries  grow  upon  us  so  rapidly 
***at  they  become  important,  perhaps,  though 
^°*i8cientiously  speaking,  they  can  never  in  our 
J^^gments  become  respectable.  If  I  have  the 
°Bour  of  being  introduced  to  his  lordship  the 

**hop  of  D ,  you  will  not  see  me  disposed 

^  laugh  at  the  coats  or  the  waistcoats  either 
°*  toy  of  the  reverend  gentlemen,  by  many  of 
^***om,  I  am  told,  he  always  likes  to  be  attended, 
**eping  them  standing  about  him  somewhat  in 
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the  style  of  a  court.     All  this  sort  of  thing 
new  to  us,  Lucj,  but  it  does  not  necessar 
foUow  that  it  is  therefore  wrong.     Moreo'v 
it  is  a  wise  proverb  which  says,  'When 
Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do/  " 

It  was  now  Lucy's  turn  to  smile,  and  8 
showed  her  handsome  teeth  from  ear  to  ear. 

"Why  papa,  dear!"  she  exclaimed,  "jc 
have  positively  outrun  the  bishop,  for  you  hai 
got  to  Rome  already !" 

But  this  time  her  little  pleasantry  di 
not  seem  to  be  so  agreeable,  for  her  fath< 
frowned. 

"  Come,  come,  Lucy  1"  said  he,  rath* 
sharply  ;  "  do  not  let  me  find  that  you  ha1 
been  learning  to  be  vulgar  and  flippant,  sin« 
we  parted.  You  are  much  too  clever,  if  y< 
will  do  yourself  justice,  not  to  take  things,  ai 
people  too,  as  you  find  them,  and  make  tl 
best  and  the  most  of  them,  such  as  they  ai 

The  Bishop  of  M has  put  me  in  posse 

sion  of  the  excellent  living  on  which  I  nc 
reside,  to  which  fact  you  may  very  fail 
attribute  the  great  match  which  our  darlii 
Louisa  has  made.     Now  the  fact  is,  Luc 
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ftat  I  love  you,  quite  as  well  as  I  do  Louisa, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  my  strong 
affection  for  you,  leads  me  to  feel  that  I  should 
be  guilty  of  a  great  sin,  did  I  neglect  any 
opportunity  of  so  elevating  my  condition  as  to 
give  you,  my  dear  child,  every  possible  facility 
for  forming  a  connexion  perhaps  more  brilliant 
still" 

"Oh,  dear  papa!"  replied  Lucy,  half  play- 
fa%,  half  affectionately  ;  "lam  very  well  as 
I  am !  Don't  wear  a  tight  little  black  silk 
Waistcoat  buttoned  behind,  merely  in  the  hope 
of  getting  me  well  married  !  You  will  never 
took  half  so  handsome  again  if  you  do,  and  I 
•fcure  you  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  that." 

Mr,  Selcroft  shook  his  head,  and  looked 
gfcve. 

w  I  do  very  much  wish,  ray  dear  girl,  that 
you  would  leave  jesting  for  a  few  moments, 
^d  let  me  talk  to  you  seriously,"  said  he. 
"Tell  me,  Lucy,  have  you  ever  heard  your 
toother-in-law  refer  to  his  disagreeable  convcr- 

^on  with  the  Bishop  of  M ,  the  day  he 

*et  him  a,t  Barton  1" 

"No,  papa,  never.    And  I  very  much  doubt 
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if  he  has  ever  thought  about  it  since,*  repli^* 
Lucy. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Selcrc^i 
The  bishop  expressed   some  of  his  pecuL^a/ 
opinions,  I  believe,  by  what  he  said  to  me 
afterwards ;    and  I  should   be  sorry  if  tliey 
had  made  any  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Harley." 

"  You  may  set  your  heart  at  rest  on  that 
subject,  dear  papa,"  replied  Lucy,  gaily ;  "for 
I  do  not  think  that  sort  of  thing  is  likely  to 
make  any  impression  upon  him  at  all." 

"You  must  not  learn  to  speak  lightly  on 
such  subjects,  Lucy,  for  you  may  be  very  sure, 
my  dear,  that  there  is  no  bishop  of  any  party 
who  would  approve  that,  nor  any  other  good 
person  either,  of  course ;  and  it  is  with  no 
light  or  irreverent  feeling,  but  very  much  the 
contrary,  that  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  everything 
you  know,  and  everything  you  have  hear4 
about  the  Bishop  of  D ." 

Lucy  looked  very  much  as  if  she  were  in- 
clined to  laugh  again,  but  she  thought  betW 
of  it,  and  replied  with  becoming  gravity. 
"  Were  I  literally  to  tell  you,  dearest  papa,  all 
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heard  since  I  came  here,  about   the 

of  D ,  we  should  neither  of  us  hare 

dress  for  seven  o'clock  dinner.  He  is 
ly  the  great  man,  par  excellence,  of  this 
urhood,  and  yet,  neither  in  the  imme- 
sighbourhood  nor  in  the  county  gener- 
there  any  deficiency  of  esquires  and 
'  high  degree." 

it  exactly  agrees,  Lucy,  with  what  I  have 
>efore,"  said  Mr.  Selcroft,  drawing  his 
little  nearer  to  hers,  and  lowering  his 
little.     "  The  fact  is,  you  see,  that  he 

the  sister  of ;"  and  here  hia  voice 

low  as  to  be  inaudible  even  to  his 
e  daughter,  nevertheless,  she  did  not 
*  him,  for  she  knew  all  that  before, 
this,  my  child,"  he  continued,  "is  a 
different  sort  of  interest  from  that  of  a 
o  is  a  bishop,  and  only  a  bishop.  As 
etting  a  good  living  goes,  or  even  as  far 
ing  two,  a  well-placed  bishop  has  it 
ore  in  his  power  to  be  useful  to  his  old 
or  his  old  acquaintance  as  they  call  us, 
>rince  of  the  blood  royal.  But  beyond 
bishop,  as  a  bishop,  can  do  nothing. 
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Then  comes  the  cabinet  work,  my 
child." 

"  Cabinet  work  ?  dearest  papa !  Whi 
that  mean  when  jon  are  talking  of  the  ' 
bishop  can  do  V3  said  Lucy,  innocently. 

Mr.  Selcroft  looked  at  her  keenly,  ai 
suspected  she  were  quizzing  him ;  he 
she  stood  the  examination  well,  and  he  £ 
replied,  "  Of  course,  child,  by  cabinet  i 
mean  work  done  in  the  cabinet  of  a  m 
of  state.  It  is  there,  Lucy,  that  t 
themselves  are  made — and  deans  also/' 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  know  that  too,"  she  r 
"  and  if  you  really  have  anything  of  th 
in  your  head,  I  am  glad  you  set  me  tall 

the  Bishop  of  D ,  for  I  have  he 

much  about  him,  that  I  can  certainly  gr 
a  hint  or  two.  And  moreover,  papa, 
tell  you  that  he  is  coming  to  dine  hei 
Wednesday." 

"  Really ! "    returned    her  father.     l 
Lucy,  I  confess  I  shall  be  very  much  j 
to  meet  him.     But  what  was  it  you  weit 
to  tell  me  about   him,  my  dear?     I 
wish  you   to   be    as   particular   as    p 
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H*  repeating    to   me    everything    you  have 
heard." 

"I  beliere  it  may  be  pretty  nearly  all 
summed  up  in  one  sentence,  papa.  His  aver- 
sion to  the  low  church  knows  no  bounds. 
They  say  that  his  lordship's  father  was  rather 
tt&ro  in  that  way ;  and  that  being  over 
doeed  with  the  doctrine  in  his  early  youth, 
he  took  a  surfeit  from  which  he  never  reco- 
vered." 

Mr.  Selcroft  did  not  vouchsafe  a  smile  to 
this  sally,  but  neither  did  he  appear  greatly 
offended  at  it.  He  continued  his  inquiries 
ttspecting  this  important  personage  in  the 
toost  matter-of-fact  manner,  and  when  he  had 
heard  all  that  Lucy  was  able  to  tell,  he 
brought  the  interesting  discussion  to  a  conclu- 
Ston  by  saying,  "  Of  course,  Lucy,  you  must 
fe  aware  that  you  have  told  me  several  things 
concerning  this  celebrated  man  which  I  nei- 
ther do  nor  can  approve ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
flty  decided  purpose  to  treat  him  not  only 
*Hh  all  the  respect  due  to  his  high  station, 
tot  with  that  sort  of  distinction  which  his 
^ential  position  in  the  country  demands. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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In  doing  this,  my  dew,  it  is  very  possible  tint 
I  may  appear  to  have  changed  some  of  ttw 
opinions  which  you  hare  heard  me  advocate,  and 
should  this  happen,  remember  that  I  demand 
it  of  you  as  a  proof  of  the  respect  which  i 
child  must  always  owe  to  a  parent,  that  y* 
give  me  credit  for  having  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  my  conduct,  although  such  reason 
may  not  be  obvious  to  you.  Remember,  aba, 
my  dear  Lucy,  that  one  of  the  most  predom 
articles  in  the  blessed  code  in  which  I  bate 
especially  instructed  you,  is  that  the  happy 
Christian  once  called,  can  never  be  permitted 
to  fall  away.  And  it  is  for  this  reason,  n>7 
child,  that  we  are  often,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  permitted  to  work  for  holy  ends  by 
means  which  less  assured  Christians  might 
fear  to  employ.  Such  being  the  case,  I  eipM* 
that,  whaterer  I  may  do  or  say,  you  will  git* 
me  credit  for  doing  and  saying  it  for  the  ulti- 
mate glory  of  the  Lord,  and  his  saints." 

In  reply  to  this,  Lucy  meekly  bent  her  head 
in  silence ;  and,  to  do  her  justice,  she  did  no* 
feel  the  least  inclination  to  laugh. 

The  sofa  conference  between  Mrs.  Selcroft  uA 


elcroft  and  Lucy,  agreed  to  a  pro- 

de  by  the  former  that  they  should 

nto  the  tempting  garden  for  half-an- 

so,    before   they   retired   into  their 

rooms  in  order  to  dress  for  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  meeting  of  Henry  with  the  fa 
his  wife  was,  like  everything  else  he  r 
a  painful  effort  which  drew  upon  h 
courage  to  sustain  it  to  a  degree  tha 
to  threaten  the  exhaustion  of  that  m 
age  more  severely  than  many  effort* 
more  seeming  difficulty  could  have  d 

The  most  painful  symptom  of  lr 
condition,   perhaps,  was  the  sort 
languor  that  he  was  conscious  v 
over  him.     He  felt  much  as  a  v 
indolent,  useless,  fine  lady  may  d 
seemingly  surrounded    with    ev< 
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i  make  life  enjoyable,  declares  that  she  has 
pints  for  nothing." 

Neither  Mr.  Selcroft  nor  Mrs.  Selcroft,  how- 
r,  discovered  anything  of  the  kind  in  his 
de  of  receiving  them.  They  were  con- 
>us,  certainly,  that  his  manners  were  not 
te  so  light  and  airy  as  they  had  fancied 
in  to  be  when  they  first  made  his  acquaint- 
:e  on  the  shores  of  Killarney ;  but  they  nei- 
r  of  them  saw  anything  very  extraordinary 
this.  A  very  young  man,  very  violently  in 
a,  was  likely  enongh  to  appear  in  a  state  of 
isual  excitement  and  animation,  not  to  men- 
*,  as  Mr.  Selcroft  very  sensibly  observed, 
t  it  would  be  by  no  means  becoming  for  a 
Q  in  the  station  which  it  was  evident 
.  Harley  held  in  his  county,  to  retain  the 
mere  of  a  lively  boy  after  marriage  had 
iverted  him  from  the  youth  of  fashion  into 
i  man  of  consequence. 

But  even  if  his  clever  father-in-law  had 
n  less  satisfied  then  he  really  was  by  the 
imer  of  his  reception  at  Harley  Court,  the 
e  of  that  Harley  Court  itself,  was  more 
a  enough  to  atone  for  every  deficiency.     In 
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truth,  the  simple,  unpretending  manner  o 
Henry  in  speaking  of  his  paternal  home  b& 
suggested  no  idea  of  its  splendour,  and  anyoo' 
-who  had  watched  Mr.  Selcroft,  as  with  almo* 
regal  dignity  of  step  he  walked  up  the  dra* 
ing-room  of  his  daughter,  would  have  imfeJ 
stood  why  he  was  so  well  satisfied  hy  tt 
manner  in  which  its  master  received  hie 
though  he  advanced  only  one  step  from  tl 
hearthrug  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  shakif 
hands. 

How  widely  different  were  his  feelings  the 
from  what  they  had  been  when  the  ill-behavi 
young  man  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  C 
grace?  But  the  feelings,  it  must  be  remei 
bored,  were  not  more  different  than  the  <r 
cumstances.  The  young  man  then  was  still 
the  possession  of  his  dangerous  liberty;  »w 
he  was  caught,  and  whether  tame  or  not, 
mattered  little,  for  it  was  perfectly  evidc 
that  he  could  not  fly  away. 

Though  by  no  means  from  the  same  reaafl 
or  at  any  rate  not  from  the  same  feeling 
Mrs.  Selcroft  was  as  greatly  delighted  as  fee 
husband.     She  had  been  quite  aware  of  1m 
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pretty  Louisa's  vehement  love  for  the  young 
un  of  the  mountain,  almost  from  the  first 
moment  she  had  beheld  him,  and  knowing 
also  that  the  fair  girl  was  in  delicate  health, 
▼as  it  not  natural  that  she  should  rejoice  at 
seeing  her,  as  she  saw  her  now?  Nothing 
certainly  could  be  more  natural 

Mr.  Selcroft  himself  had  never  thought 
Henry  a  particularly  conversable  young  man, 
*nd  therefore  he  felt  neither  displeasure  nor 
surprise  at  the  very  little  he  seemed  to  have 
*<>  say  now.  Nor,  in  fact,  did  he  care  one 
flBgle  farthing  about  it.  If  in  addition  to  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  daughter  splendidly 
■Harried,  he  should  himself  contrive  to  gain 
Mother  step  on  the  clerical  ladder  in  conse- 
<pence  of  it,  he  was  already  fully  aware  that 
tt  would  be  to  his  own  skilful  efforts,  and  to  his 
°*n  great  ability,  that  he  must  owe  it.  All 
that  Lucy  had   said  to  him  concerning  the 

fclebrated  Bishop  of  D he  had  treasured 

to  his  heart,  and  as  he  sipped  his  wine  after 

dinner,  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  sort 

rf  languid  silence  into  which  his  son-in-law 

had  fallen,  so  deeply  occupied  was  he  in  medi- 
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taring  oq  the  traits  of  episcopal  t 

which  be  bad  been  listening  from  I 

in  studying  the  important  qu 

they  might  be  met,  managed,  and  tamed  ft 

account. 

It  was  by  a  sort  of  natural  logic,  I  a 
less  profound  perhaps,  but  quite  as  s 
as  that  of  the  immortal  Dean  of  I 
that  Mr.  Selcroft  came  at  last  to  the  fl 
sion  which  decided  his  future  conduct  fa 
Bishop  of  D . 

Greatly  rejoiced  did  he  feel  at  the  confl©- 
tion  he  had  reached  before  they  joined  th® 
ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  namely,  that  wi*** 
such  a  man  as  Lucy  had  described  to  hi*** 
deeply  addicted  to  forms,  wrapped  round   ** 
ceremonials,  and  clinging  to  all  outward  sytf* 
bols  of  authority  as  fondly  as  bis  own  &-' 
(levant  notion  did  to  heavenly  grace  and  ele*"" 
tion,  the  best,  the  easiest,  and  perhaps  tf» 
only  way  to  propitiate  him  would  be  by  oidV 
Heroding  Herod  in  his  own  vehemence  in 
defence  of  the  efficacy  of  ceremonial  splendour,  < 
and    all  the   saving    qualities    derived    from 
apostolic  succession. 
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u  And  will  not  this  seem  easy  ?"  was  the 
question  the  well-fed  Mr.  Selcroft  asked  him- 
&K   "  Will  not  this  be  as  delightful  as  loung- 
ug  in  a  soft  arm-chair,    after  sitting  bolt 
upright  on  a  hard  and  narrow  bench  V*  and 
to  positively  chuckled  at  his  own  clever  simile, 
to  he  imbibed  his  exquisite  coffee ;  nor  had  he 
ce*8ed  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  this  change  of  scenery  and  deco- 
ction round  him,  when  the   delicious  chasse 
cofe  followed  to  cheer  him  still  more  by  its 
^uence. 

Mrs.  Selcroft,  who  generally  understood  her 
husband  very  well,  was  however  now  com- 
pletely thrown  out.     "  What  could  it  possibly 
fe  that  had  put  him  in  such  spirits  1"     That 
*he  herself  contemplated  her  beautiful  Louisa, 
***d   everything  that   surrounded    her,   with 
P^at  satisfaction,  is  quite  certain,  but  never- 
theless, she  by  no  means  felt  as  if  she  should 
«ke  to  stand  up  and  dance ;  but  really  there 
*as  something  in  the  manner  of  her  husband 
■  *hich   strongly   suggested   the  idea  that   he 
tould  like  it,  if  such  a  gambol  could  be  achieved 
conveniently. 
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It  was  not  alone  the  agreeable  nature  of 
Lucy's   communication,  however,   which  &*** 
thus  elevated  the  spirits  of  the  prosper***** 
rector ;  his  heart  was  cheered  to  its  very  ca^* 
as  he  remembered  also,  how  much  the  rita^^- 
tion  in  which  he  now  actually  found  himaet-^ 
as  father  to  the  mistress  of  such  a  house  ^* 
that  in  which  he  had  now  taken  up  his  abod^* 
was  likely  to  assist  the  impression  which 
hoped  to  make  on  the  Bishop  of  D . 

He  had,  indeed,  a  general  idea  that 
bishops  liked  comforts ;  but  he  had  very  o: 
been  answered,  that  high-church  bishops  lit 
splendour ;  and  if  he  had  never  been  aware  ^ 
it  before,  he  was  fully  awake  to  the  convictic^ 
now,  that  there  was  less  danger  to  the  mor^ 
character  in  selecting,  as  dignitaries  of 
church,  men  already  accustomed  to  fine  lin< 
and  to  faring  sumptuously  every  day, 
others  who  had  all  their  lives  been  fumilBi 
only  with  the  reverse. 

In  short,  though  the  assertion  may  seem 
be  a  bold  one,  it  is  highly  probable  that   ^ 
man  ever  felt  himself  more  perfectly  fitted  * 
be   a  dean,    than    Mr.  Selcroft   did  at  tb*£ 
moment. 
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Though  this  happy  reunion    of  the   truly 
affectionate  Selcroft  family  produced  a  vast 
deaJ  of  very  vivid  enjoyment  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  it,  their  happiness  was  of  a  kind  that 
does  not  admit  of  any  great  variety  in  its 
description,  and  all  further  details  on  the  sub- 
jectj  may  therefore  be  fairly  left  to  the  reader's 
"^agination. 

-A  few  words,  however,  may  be  necessary  to 
coxivcy  a  just  idea  of  the  addition  to  this  hap- 
P**ie8s,  which  resulted  from  their  being  brought 
R&fco  something  like  an  intimate  intercourse 
iri*h  the  neighbouring  families.  The  great 
"i^mer  party  for  the  Wednesday  following 
***«r  arrival,  of  which  Lucy  had  given  notice 
***  her  father  as  likely  to  introduce  him  to  the 

,***portant  Bishop  of  D ,  was  the  period 

^Om  which  this  intercourse  may  be  dated. 
***ke  party  was  on  the  whole  a  very  agreeable 
to  the  Selcroft  family,  for  the  obvious 
n,  that  every  body  wished  to  be  civil  to 
^be  family  of  the  beautiful  bride,  who  had 
*>ttn  fortunate  enough  to  have  become  mistress 
<tf  Harley  Court. 

But  country  neighbours  have  been  too  often 
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and  too  well  painted  to  make  it  desirable  tli»t 
any  elaborate  description  should  be  given 
the  party  which  were  assembled  there  on  t1 
particular  day.  The  greatest  maa  of  *» 
party  is  the  only  one  concerning  whom  *» 
hare  at  present  leisure  to  speak.  This  grata*** 
man  was  very  decidedly  the  Bishop  of  D-  *  — 

There  were  several  persons  present  of  nradsn 
greater  hereditary  distinction,  but  the 

of  B had  achieved  greatness,  and 

ness  so  obtained  is,  generally  speaking, 

worth  gazing    upon   than   any    other.      No' 

could  any  discerning  person,  on  making  th»  *^ 

acquaintance  of  the  Bishop  of  D ,  wond^^* 

that  he  should  have  achieved  greatness. 

But  admiration  and  wonder  are  not  alway* 
the  same.     To  the  poetical  portion  of  hub" 
and   womankind,   who    indulge    in    mentally 
contemplating    the    beau-ideal,    the    meeting' 

with  the  Bishop  of  D must  have  been 

a  great  treat,  for  he  must  at  once  have  fulfilled 
their  beau-ideal  of  a  bishop.  And  what  was 
better  still,  the  more  they  saw  of  him,  and  the 
more  they  knew  of  him,  the  more  completely 
must  their  idea  have  been  fulfilled. 
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t  is  infinitely  more  respectful  to  saj  this, 
.  nothing  more,  than  for  so  idle  a  pen  as 
ie  to  attempt  to  make  a  highly  finished  and 
orate  resemblance  of  any  individual  holding 
h  a  position,  and  being,  moreover,  so  admir- 
y  fitted  for  it.  The  chroniclers  of  the 
Is  and  ends  of  society  have  no  business 
h  such  matters. 

^11 1  can  presume  to  do  is  to  describe  the 
duct  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Selcroft  under 
novel   circumstances   in  which  he  found 
iself  placed. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  have  a  sketch 

Quiz  or  Phiz,  of  the  attitude  and  aspect  of 

-  Selcroft  at  the  moment  of  his  presentation 

this   every  way  great   man.     He  himself 

ended  that  it  should  express,  in  the  glance 

d  the  attitude  of  a  moment,  all  the  admi- 

iion,  all  the  reverence,  all  the  latent  affection 

iich  it  was  possible  for  one  human  being  to 

1  for  another.     With  all  his  tact,  with  all 

real  talent  in  the  make-believe  line,  it  was 

olutely  a  grimace.     Had  Lucy  seen  it,  she 

lid  have  been  a  good  deal  distressed ;  but 
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the  proud  and  happy  sister-in-law  of  Hflf 
Harley  escaped  this  mortification,  a&dhwdf 
enjoyed  the  display  of  the  fine  home  and  ftr 
fine  people  before  the  eyes  of  her  detigktai 
father. 

On  the  whole,  indeed,  she  was  eiUwfr 
fortunate,  for  eierything  went  so  smooth 
from  the  mere  effect  of  long-estafalkbi 
routine,  that  neither  the  silly  timidity  tf 
Louisa,  nor  the  more  dangerous  pomposity  tf 
her  father,  made  them  sufficiently  prominest 
to  attract  any  particular  attention  ;  moreover, 
in  both  cases  there  was  something  to  stone 
for  the  petit  ridicule;  for  Louisa  was  rery 
lovely,  and  the  father  decidedly  possessed  the 
exterior  of  a  gentleman,  and  both  one  and  the 
other  are  admirable  in  the  way  of  shield, 
causing  the  shafts  of  ridicule  to  slip  aside 
more  effectually  than  many  more  intrinsically 
strong  defences  can  do. 

Only  twice  during  the  course  of  this  g* 
tifying  display  of  Louisa's  greatness  before  the 
eyes  of  her  parents,  only  twice  did  anything 
occur  sufficiently  striking  to  awaken  the  shaip 


5rst  of  these  occurred  during  the 
)  table-talk  which  followed  the  cessa- 
changing  courses  and  plates,  during 
mch  to  the  filial  gratification  of  Lucy, 

t  and  the  Bishop  of  D were  the 

interlocutors.  The  bishop  haying; 
air  of  polite  interest  in  the  question, 
mself  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
roft's  preferment  and  residence,  said 
and  by  no  means  as  if  he  intended  a 
n  on  the  subject :  "  The  Bishop  of 
s  the  patron,  T  believe  V 
my  lord,  he  is,"  replied  Mr.  Selcroft, 

«-  ft-  «.  U  m  *«* 

ders ;  and,  after  a  moment's  silence, 

d,  very  gravely — Lucy  would  have 

solemnly — "  Elmland  is  a  parish  of 
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the  ministry  of  the  late  incumbent,  who  naBj, 
by  what  I  hear,  seems  to  hare  imagined  tllfr 
everything    like  sacred  solemnity  had  hM 
banished    from  our  church  services*  at  4* 
Reformation,  by  Act  of  Parliament    I  tfltiF 
that  my  new  flock  will  support  me  k^ 
endeavours  to  amend  this.    I  say  ammfiwp 
lord/'  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "instead  4^- 
reform,  because,  to  say  the  troth,  I  never  p»»i 
nounce  that  word,  if  I  can  help  it  ...  .  KM*- 
have    been  over-reformed,  my  lord,  in 
humble    opinion,    most    lamentably 
formed/1  .' " 

A  slight  expression  of  surprise  rested  Mfe 
tlie  benign  features  of  the  bishop  for  half**1 
moment,  but  his  only  reply  was  an  almtirfr1 
imperceptible  bow. 

Lucy  looked  earnestly  down  into  her  pMft  - 
as  if  curiously  examining  the  structure  of  hf : 
dessert-fork,  and  nothing  at  all  like  a  smfo 
was  visible,  though  her  first  feelings,  on  hetf* 
ing  these  novel  words,  might  have  led  to  it>  if 
unrestrained.  But  her  next  feeling  had  more 
of  fright  than  of  Fun  in  it,  and  she  would  have 
been  right  glad  could  she  have  whispered  in 
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her  father's  ear,  "  Not  too  fast,  dear  papa ! 
Not  too  fast,  or  you  will  stumble !" 

The  next  occurrence  which  very  nearly 
moved  her  to  mirth,  in  spite  of  the  important 
matters  connected  with  it,  happened  later  in 
the  evening,  and  in  the  drawing-room,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Harley's  ordering  a  card- 
table  to  be  set  out. 

By  an  habitual  movement  of  long  standing, 
Mr.  Selcroft  half-closed  his  eyes  as  the  abomi- 
nation appeared,  and  moved  away. 

But  ere  he  had  taken  three  steps  he  sud- 
denly recollected  the  having  been  told  that  all 
the  cardinals  played  whist,  whereupon,  with  a 
movement  still  more  sudden  than  that  of  his 
wtreat,  he  returned  to  the  card-table,  and  had 
th©  bad  courage  actually  to  take  up  a  pack 
of  cards,  and  to  begin  handling  them,  as  he 
Wnembered  to  have  seen  done  by  players  in 
the  days  of  his  youth,  before  ho  threw  himself 
Wto  the  patronizing  arms  of  his  old  school- 
fellow, the  Bishop  of  M . 

And    this   time,   escape    being    easy,   the 
laughing  Lucy  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and 
actually  retreated  to  the  hall  that  she  might, 
VOL.  II.  L 
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for  one  moment,  enjoy  unrestrained  a  In 
laugh  at  her  dear  papa. 

AVhen  she  returned,  she  actually  found 
sitting  at  the  card-table. 

"I  wonder  if  it  will  answer?"  whisj 
the  speculating  girl  to  herself.  "  I  wont 
a  deanery  was  ever  won  by  a  rubber  V 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Henry  Harlet  certainly  disliked  his  father- 
in-law  yery  heartily,  and  yet  his  residence  for 
a  fortnight  in  his  house  seemed  to  annoy  him 
yery  little.  Louisa  saw  no  change  in  him, 
M  he  was  still,"  she  declared,  "  the  most  dear, 
darling,  indulgent  husband  in  the  world ;"  and 
not  even  the  far  keener-sighted  Lucy  could 
perceive  that  the  even  tenor  of  his  very  quiet 
life  was  in  any  degree  changed  or  interrupted 
by  the  presence  of  his  guests. 

And  Lucy  was  quite  right ;  it  did  make  no 
change.  The  colouring  of  bis  existence  was 
sober  in  tint,  and  it  was  deep  in  grain,  and  it 
would  have  required  something  much  more 

l  2 
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active  in  its  influence  than  the  presence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Selcroft,  to  have  produced 
ceptible  change  in  it  Nevertheless,  it 
bably  not  entirely  without  something  a  littl 
approaching  to  a  sensation  of  pleasure  that  k 
heard  Mr.  Selcroft  proclaim  the  necessity 
his  return  to  Elmland  in  time  to  preach  inb* 
own  pulpit  on  the  following  Sunday.       „ 

To  a  certain  degree  of  dissimulation 
once  fresh-hearted  Henry  Harley  had  certainl,! 
arrived,  for  he  had  taught  himself  to  hn> 
uniformly  observant  and  kind  to  his  silly  via? 
but  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  no  power  to  $»■ 
further,  for  the  word  "indeed?"  pronoaaceJal 
interrogatively,  was  all  he  attempted  in  tkS 
way  of  inviting  the  party  to  prolong  tbeo» 
stay. 

But  when  they  mentioned  their  intention  <*■ 
taking  Lucy  with  them  as  part  and  parcel  oV 
their  scheme  of  returning  home,  the  case  v*^ 
different.    For  not  only  did  he  like  Lucy  »> 
companion  much  better  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual of  the  family,  but  he  liked  her  bett* 
still  as  the  companion  of    his  wife,  and  k» 
therefore  immediately  said,  with  more  anin* 
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tion  than  he  often  said  anything,  "  I  hope  you 
are  not  in  earnest  in  talking  of  Lucy's  going 
*i&  you.  I  hope,  Mrs.  Selcroft,  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  let  her  still  continue  with  her 
aster.* 

"It  is  Tery  kind  of  you  to  wish  it,  Mr. 
Barley,"  replied  the  mother,  evidently  well 
pleased  by  the  prolonged  invitation  ;  "  and 
much  as  I  know  her  father  must  miss  her 
ttiety  at  home,  I  hope  that  he  will  make  no 
difficulty  about  her  accepting  it." 

u  That  must  depend,  my  dear  Mrs.  Selcroft, 
upon  the  length  of  time  she  may  wish  to  stay, 
*  that  her  kind  brother  and  sister  may  wish 
to  have  her,"  said  Mr.  Selcroft. 

"We  will  talk  that  over  before  we  go," 
^turned  his  wife,  with  rather  less  of  absolute 
°bedience  than  she  usually  displayed  upon 
Siting  a  command  from  her  husband ;  but 
h*  was  much  too  gentlemanlike  a  personage  to 
toake  observation  on  this  before  company. 

This  conversation  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
*ad  the  following  Friday  was  the  day  fixed 
for  the  departure  of  the  Rector  of  Elmland  and 
hfe  lady. 
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About  half-an-hour  before  the  time,  most 
punctually  kept,  for  the  luncheon,  a  ver] 
gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  librtrj 
where  Mr.  Harley  was  sitting  alone." 

"  Come  in,"  said  he,  and  Mrs,  Selcr^ 
entered. 

He  rose,  and  offered  her  a  chair  with  an  a. 
of  very  assiduous  politeness. 

"  Can  you  afford  me  five  minutes'  cowers 
tion  V  said  she. 

"Indeed  I  can  afford  you  any  length 
time  you]  will  be  kind  enough  to  employ 
visiting  me,"  he  replied. 

"  I  will  not  abuse  your  indulgence,  my  de 
Mr.  Harley,"  she  rejoined,  placing  herself 
the  chair  he  had  presented  to  her ;  "  b 
before  I  leave  your  house  I  wish  to  say  a  6 
words  to  you,  and  as  we  mean  to  start  at 
early  hour  to-morrow,  we  may  not  hare  til 
later." 

Half    alarmed   by  this    exordium,    Hen 
prepared  himself  to  listen,  very  completely 
a  loss  to  guess  on  what  subject  his  respect 
mother-in-law  could  possibly  wish  for  a  tfite- 
tfite  with  him.  But  the  mystery  was  soon  sohr* 
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ftr  u  discreetly  and  succinctly  as  possible,  she 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  likely  in 
doe  time  to  become  a  father. 

This  intelligence  overcame  the  steadfast  and 
instant  composure  of  manner  which  was  be- 
come habitual  to  Henry,  much  more  than  Mrs. 
Selcroft  had  anticipated.     For  a  moment  he 
**s  profoundly  silent,  but  when  he  raised  his 
e7©s  to  hers,  they  were  full  of  tears. 

**  I  thank  you  very  sincerely,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Selcroft*  for  giving  me  this  information,"  he 
^plied,  "and  surely  it  must  be  unnecessary 
thstt  I  should  tell  you  it  gives  me  pleasure  ? 
^ov,  indeed,  I  hope  you  will  not  permit  Lucy 
*°  leave  her  sister;  and  I  hope,  also,  dear 
Wxs.  Selcroft,  that  as  the  time  approaches 
^hen  your  presence  will  be  the  most  particu- 
larly important  to  your  dear  Louisa,  you  will 
yourself  return  hither/' 

Good  Mrs.  Selcroft,  greatly  touched  and 
flighted  by  the  manner  in  which  her  news 
***d  been  received,  answered  his  invitation  by 
*  cordial  and  aflfectionate  assurance  that  the 
***ppiness  of  being  near  her  darling  Louisa  at 
8^ch  a  moment,  would  be  doubled  by  believing 
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that  he  thought  it  was  in  her  power  to 
useful. 

The  parting  between  the  tender-hearted^* 
Louisa  and  her  parents,  was  nevertheless  Yer^jTJ 
tearful  and  pathetic ;  and  it  was  not  till  he^^ 
mother  had  many  times  reiterated  her  promis*^^ 
of  coming  to  her  at  a  moment's  warning,  in 
she  felt  poorly  and  longed  for  her,  that 
was  permitted  to  tear  herself  away  and 
into  the  carnage  that  was  to  convey 
home. 

Never  had  the  unfortunate  Henry  Harl^5/ 
permitted  his  weariness  or  his  melancholy 
be  perceptible  to  his  wife,  either  in  the  ton 
of  his  voice,  or  the  expression  of  his  features; 
great  and  constant  watchfulness  over  himself 
had  sufficed  to  prevent  his  hazarding  the  harp* 
piness  of  the  perfectly  blameless  Louisa,  t>J 
suffering  her  to  perceive  how  thoroughly  mise*" 
able  lie  was  hiinself.      So  much  was  in  bi* 
power,  and  so  much  he  achieved,  but  it  w^8 
not  in  his  power  to  appear  gay  and  animate* 
when  his  very  heart  felt  dead  within  hiua  J 
neither  could   he   prevent    his  eyes  lookiz*£ 
heavy  and  his  visage  pale ;  and  though  Louis*** 
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acidly,  did  not  reason  very  deeply,  she  had 
m  the  whole  a  sort  of  disagreeable  conscious- 
less  that  husbands  were  not  so  agreeable  as 

0Y6T8. 

But  now,  though  poor  Henry  was  neither 
5ay  nor  ruddy,  he  was  infinitely  tender  and 
attentive  to  his  fanciful  young  wife,  and  was  as 
watchfully  indulgent  to  her  caprices  as  he 
*>uld  have  been  if  he  had  been  still  fortunate 
*&ough  to  think  her  the  most  captivating 
*oman  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  heard  the  happy 
Kiings  of  approaching  paternity  with  a  more 
^p  and  thankful  sense  of  satisfaction  than  he 
*«i  done.  The  wretched,  miserable  feeling 
*^t*  he  had  cut  himself  off  from  all  the  in- 
vest, as  well  as  all  the  happiness  that  life 
**fc  give,  had  corroded  his  health  and  energy, 
^th  of  mind  and  body.  He  felt  that  he  was 
flighted,  hopeless,  useless  being,  incapable  of 
^ing  happy  himself,  or  of  giving  happiness  to 
*fc*ers,  and  the  profound  melancholy  which 
r^*  the  inevitable  result  of  this,  was  daily 
Showing  upon  him. 

3$ut  the  communication  made  to  him  by 
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Mrs.  Selcroft,  had  done  much  towards  making 
him  feel  that  he  had  some  interest  left  in  life- 
One  of  the  many  painful  thoughts  which  tor" 
mented  him,  arose  from  the  conviction  that  \3*** 
unhappy  marriage  would  have  the  effect  o 
rating  him  from  his  dearly  loved  orphan  siste 
whose  partial  attachment  to  himself  had  o 
been  the  source  of  as  much  pride  as  happi 
to  him.  But  now  he  thought  of  her  high-to 
character  and  her  brilliant  faculties,  with  feti— sl- 
ings  that  made  him  positively  blush  at  the  id 
of  bringing  her  acquainted  with  the  sister 
had  given  her. 

At  this  moment,  however,  it  seemed  as  i 
new  feature  were  opening  before  them  bo^b* 
"  My  child,"  thought  he,  "may  be  to  her  as 
as  I  have  been,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
human  being  will  have  to  mourn  twice  in  one  lift 
over  suet  a  disappointment  as  I  have  given  her  - 

The   more  he   dwelt   upon  this  idea,  tb* 
dearer  it  became  to  him,  till  at  length  hi* 
solitary,  early  walks  through  his  own  beautifi** 
woods  once  more  became  a  pleasure  to  bio* 
for  hope  again  was  with  him. 

Not  indeed  such  hope,  so  bright,  so  beau- 
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tifu],  as  that  which  his  silly  fancy  had  strangled 

in  his  over  eagerness  to  snatch  it,  on  the  Lake 

of    Killarney ;   but   still   it  was  hope,   that 

ie&ven-born,  heaven-sent  companion,  without 

*Hich  life  is  only  a  moving,  breathing  death. 

^Tomen  have  been  said  to  resemble  spiders, 
**>*  only  in  weaving  delicate  webs  wherewith 
to  catch  the  unwary  insects  who  flutter  round 
^em,  but  also  from  having  eyes  which  enable 
«^i  to  see  in  sundry  directions  at  once. 

-As  nature  does  nothing  without  good  cause, 

v^  may  be  very  sure  that  this  circumobservant 

P°  Ver  is  not  given  them  for  nothing.     Lucy 

S^lcroft  was  really  altogether  a  very  good  girl, 

***cl  indeed  a  much  better  girl,  considering  her 

***th,  parentage,  and  education,  than  might 

^^sonably  have  been  expected  ;  nor  would  it 

■^  fair  to  quarrel  with  her  because  she  was 

***arp-  sighted  enough  to  perceive  that,  although 

*  husband  might  not  be  exactly  the  same  sort 

°f  tiling  as  a  lover,  yet  that  it  had  been  kindly 

*r**nged  by  Providence  that  he  might  be  quite 

*•  easily  managed,  at  least  by  a  wife  in  the 

^teresting  situation  of  her  sister. 

This  discovery  would  have  been  less  pre- 
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cious  and  agreeable,  had  not  our  acute  Lucj 
discovered  also  that  though  very  polite  anc 
gentlemanlike,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  hec 
brother-in-law  was  but  a  moody  sort  of  ma* 
after  all,  and  might,  very  probably,  liar 
turned  into  a  stiff-necked,  hard-to-managc  soe 
of  a  husband,  had  it  not  been  for  his  exceec 
ing  delight  in  knowing  that  he  was  about  t 
become  a  papa. 

Now,  if  instead  of  being  a  good  girl,  Luc 
had  happened  to  be  a  good-for-nothing  on 
she  would  indisputably  have  turned  her  wit 
the  discovery  of  ways  and  means  by  which  si 
might  amuse,  or  in  some  way  benefit  herself  1 
taking  advantage  of  the  soft  obedience  wi. 
which  Mr.  Harley  seemed  inclined  to  list« 
to  every  hint  of  a  wish  expressed  by  Lj 
sister. 

But  instead  of  this,  she  only  set  all  Lj 
wits  to  work  to  discover  the  best  and  easu 
way  of  getting  dear  papa  and  mamma  ba 
again.  Nor  was  she  long  ere  she  disc 
vered  a  method  of  obtaining  what  she  want* 
in  a  manner  so  perfectly  satisfactory  aJ 
assured,  that  she  could  scarcely  fail -of  becc*> 
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irtg    persuaded  that  it  was  the  easiest  and  the 


"aving  first  ascertained,  as  in  duty  bound, 
tlx&t;   Louisa  really  did  think  that  she  should 
to  have  papa  and  mamma  back  again, 
sought  and  obtained  a  t6te-&-tete  inter- 
with  her  brother-in-law  in  his  library, 
having  assumed  a  very  solemn  face,  and 
the  door,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
a  great  deal  of  very  genuine  sisterly  atFec- 
and  said,  "  My  dear  Mr.  Harley,  I  am 
I  don't  wish  to  frighten  you,  very  far 
it,  but  it  would  not  be  right  to  conceal 
"you  that  poor  dear  Louisa  is  very  far 
well." 
*  *  Let  us  instantly  send  for  Dr.  Whatley,  my 
Lucy,"  he  replied,  in  a  voice  of  very 
genxiine  alarm. 

cc  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  certainly  think  it  would 
te  very  right  to  do  so.  But  still  I  think  I 
know  what  would  do  her  more  good  than  any- 
thing Dr.  Whatley  could  send.  She  is  pining, 
P^itively  pining  for  papa  and  mamma,  Mr. 
***rtey.  Of  course  I  don't  understand  much 
*k°^t  it>  you  know,  how  should  1 1    But  still 
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I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  heard  people  say 
that,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  it  is  very  common 
indeed  for  a  young  married  woman  to  pine     - 
after  her  mother,  and  I1  know  that  it  is  saicL^ 
that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  contradict^ 
her." 

"  Then  write  to  your  mother,  instantly,  d< 
Lucy!"  he  replied.     "Tell  her  that  we 
all  of  us  be  expecting  her  in  the  shortest 
sible  time  after  her  receiving  your  letter. . . 
But,   perhaps  you  had  better  send  for 
Whatley,  too." 

"  Yes ;  perhaps  I  had.     We  are  all  of     *oa 
so  very  ignorant,  Mr.  Harley  1     But,  do  yo* 
know,  I  almost  doubt  if  dear  mamma  will  Like 
to  come  unless  poor  dear  papa  is  asked  too, 
said  Lucy. 

Mr.  Harley  coloured  slightly.  He  oertaiulj 
was  not  very  partial  to  the  society  of  h** 
father-in-law ;  but  this  trifling  objection  *sr** 
got  over  in  a  moment,  and  he  replied,  in  a  voi<* 
that  was,  perhaps,  more  than  usually  gentta 
"Then  invite  him  also,  Lucy.  I  leave  tb* 
doing  so  or  not  entirely  to  yon.  All  I  irk* 
to  impress   upon  you  is,  that  your  sister  * 
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health  and  comfort  is  much  more  important 
than  any  other  consideration,  and  that  I  wish 
you  to  omit  nothing  that  may  contribute 
to  it." 

And  so  Mr.  Selcroft,  also,  was  earnestly 
entreated  to  return  to  Harley  Court  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  an  injunction  which  he 
obeyed  very  literally,  and  apparently  very 
gi^eatly  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

But   Mr.   Selcroft  was    too   sensible    and 

^flective  a  man  not  to  be  aware  that  there  is, 

***d  that  there  ought  to  be,  a  great  difference 

***    the  way  in  which  a  gentleman  takes  pos- 

^ssion  of  his  apartments,  and  his  place  at  the 

firmer  and  breakfast  tables,  and  his  corner  in 

t  *x«  carriage,  when  he  is  invited  as  a  matter 

pleasure  to  himself,  and  compliment  on  the 

of    the   inviter,   and   when,    as   in    the 

l^^esent  case,  he  is  entreated  to  come  solely 

*or  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  the  inviter. 

Accordingly  it  was  soon  perceptible  to   the 

*fcttants,  if  to  no  one  else,  that  Mr.  Selcroft 

c°toaidered  himself  much  more  at  home  now 

*•**&  he  had  done  at  his  former  visit.     He 

*°ld  the  housemaid,  who  kept  his  room  ifl 
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order,  that  he  must  trouble  her  to  get  a  sofa 
moved  into  it,  and,  also,  that  he  could  not 
contrive  to  manage  for  any  length  of  time 
without  a  set  of  book-shelves  and  a  writing- 
table  in  his  dressing-room.  He  liked,  too, 
the  having  something  at  night  that  had  rather 
more  old-fashioned  comfort  in  it  than  the 
sherry  and  biscuits  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
this  something  speedily  grew  into  a  hot 
supper,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  was,  in  h» 
secret  heart,  the  favourite  meal  of  the  day; 
but  not  choosing  to  differ  openly  from  the 
usages  of  the  fashionable  world  in  this  respect 
he  managed,  by  Lucy's  help,  constantly  to  get 
the  day's  paper  and  some  new  review  into  hi* 
room  every  night,  and,  this  arrangement  made, 
he  never  failed  to  confess  every  evening,  # 
soon  as  tea  was  over,  that  he  was  growing  old 
very  fast,  and  that  nothing  suited  him  so  veil 
as  early  hours. 

To  all  these  little  comfortable  arrangements 
for  "dear  darling  papa,"  Louisa  was  made 
privy,  but,  of  course,  upon  condition  that  she 
never  said  a  word  about  it  to  dear  Mr.  HarfeJ* 
who,  kind  as  he  was,  could  not  be  expected  fo 
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much  about  poor  papa's  little  comforts 

did. 

e  it  not  that  there  was  a  little  feminine 
e  in  this  secrecy,  and  a  little  self- 
wry  feeling  that  they  were  excessively 
f  each  other,  and,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
ffectionate  families  in  the  world,  all  this 
bion  would  have  been  a  great  loss  of 
t  and  ingenuity,  for  had  the  Rector  of 
id  and  Barton  taken  his  breakfast, 
on,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper  all  within 
jlter  of  his  own  dressing-room,  it  would 
een  a  great  relief  to  poor  Harley ;  for 
ng  graces  were  intermitted,  and  very 
if  any,  allusion  made  to  the  beauty  of 
js,  as  set  forth  by  election  and  grace, 
the  soul-endangering  idolatry  of  having 
s  visible  within  the  walls  of  a  church, 
ill  his  father-in-law  had  not  become  an 
ble  companion  in  his  estimation. 

so  completely  was  the  health  and  well- 
of  his  wife  his  first  object  at  this  time, 
scarcely  any  annoyance  could  have 
red  to  him  a  matter  of  sufficient  import- 
to  be  removed,  if  the  doing  so  could 

j.  II.  M 
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bare  risked  her  tranquillity  for  a  momen 
The  idea  that  he  might  have  a  child  that 
could  love,  that  his   sister  could  love,  t 
Lady  Frances  might  care  for  and  cherish,  ^m 
she  had  cared  for  and  cherished  him,  seeme9 
to  inspire  him  with  new  life,  and  with 
courage  that  could  endure  anything.* 

And  that  he    had   something    to   endtu 
during  the  anxious  months  which  followed,     j 
very  certain.     His  silly  wife  grew  both  f(KD< 
and  fretful,  so  that   even   his  dear  solitary 
walks  were  often  curtailed,  lest  Mrs.  Selcroft 
should  meet  him  at  his  return  with  the  dis- 
tressing intelligence  that  Louisa  was  looking 
very  pale,  and  seemed  to  long  for  bim  to  coma 
and  sit  by  her, — or  that  Lucy  might  be  Been 
standing   waiting   outside   the   door  for  hi* 
return,  and  ready  to  rush  in  to  her  sister  tb^ 
very  instant  she  caught  sight  of  him,  in  OT&et* 
to  shorten  by  her  welcome  news  the  lingering 
pains  of  absence. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Hbhky  Harlet  endured  all  these  minor 

^fceries  with  the  most  gentle  and  unwearying 

f   Patience.      The    very   consciousness,   indeed, 

**t  they  were  miseries,  produced  a  feeling  of 

^{"-condemnation  which  could  only  be  lulled 

&  the  most  unresisting  devotion  of  himself  to 

^*  the  silly  caprices  of  his  wife.     The  time 

^*  this  lasted  seemed  very  long,  but,  like  all 

^ings  else,  it  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  he 

^8  made  joyful  by  the  intelligence  that  he 

^^8  the  father  of  the  most  beautiful  boy  that 

^^r  the  sun  shone  upon. 

And  really  and  truly  he  was  very  joyful. 
^«  had  never  dared  to  fix  his  hopes  upon 

M  2 
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having  a'  son,  though,  undoubtedly,  it  was  tiis 
most  ardent  wish ;  the  birth  of  a  child  o: 
either  sex  could  not  fail  of  being  a  relief  ti 
the  desperately  uninteresting  tenor  of  i 
existence,  but  the  hearing  that  he  was  t 
father  of  a  hopeful  boy  seemed  for  a  whil 
almost  to  make  him  forget  that  he  was  mi  I 
happy. 

And  very  great,  too,  was  the  pleasure  o 
communicating   this    news   to    his   sister  an» 
Lady    Frances.     He   felt,    poor   young 
that  the  birth  of  this  dear  child  would  fonc 
a  new  tie  between  himself  and  Fanny,  vbi'     — '' 
might,  in  some  sort,  have  the  effect  of  counter-^- 
acting  the  painful  influence  produced  by  !ii       ' 
union  with  a  woman  and  with  a  family  witT5* 
whom  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  either  hie* 
aunt  or  his  sister  could  associate  with  anr 
genuine  feelings  of  affection. 

But  scarcely  had  the  hurry  and  agitation 
occasioned  by  this  important  event  subsided 
into  something  like  tranquillity,  when  another 
event  occurred  of  so  dismal  and  fatal  a  cha- 
racter as  effectually  to  convert  their  joy  into 
mourning. 
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The  beautiful  young  mother,  who  had 
passed  through  her  short  period  of  suffering 
most  particularly  well,  was  attacked  by  fever, 
vitJiin  a  very  short  interval  after  it  was  over, 
wliich  terminated  in  her  death  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  seemed  to  render  the  event  almost 
as    incredible  as  it  was  terrible. 

Henry  himself  felt  the  shock  so  deeply  as 

almost  to  be  overwhelmed  by  it;  many  hours 

pstssed  over  him  after  it  was  announced,  during 

^hich  he  seemed  to  fancy  himself  the  cause  of 

*H  the  misery  that  had  fallen  upon  the  un- 

***ppy  family,  who  rushed  to  his  presence  to 

tteirail  the  cruel  loss  they  had  sustained.     But 

**  is  vain  to  dwell  upon   such  scenes.     The 

flings  they  excite  can  only  be  painful,  nor 

^tt  any  new  moral  light  be  elicited  by  dwell- 

1,Jg  upon   them.      Everything   that   followed 

**s   as    nearly  as    possible   everything  that 

^ght   be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

^*s.  Selcroft  and  Lucy  sobbed  out  their  assur- 

ai*ces  that  henceforth  the  first  object  of  their 

"*es  would  be   the   assisting   the    bereaved 

lather  in  the  tender  and  anxious  charge  of 

Waring  his  precious  infant;   while  Mr.   Sel- 
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croft  declared,  that  he  was  how  for  the  first 
time  fully  conscious  of  the  blessing  which  W* 
affluent  income  brought  him,  inasmuch  u  it 
removed  every  possible  obstacle  to  their  re- 
maining  at   Harley  Court;   the  expense  of 
curates,  even  with  very  handsome  stipends,  at 
both  his  livings,  being  nothing  in  his  eyes 
compared  to  the  paramount  duty  of  their  a.V\ 
remaining  there  for  the  holy,  the  sacred,  tt** 
all-important  object  of  assisting  to  render  tfc»-< 
motherless  infant  worthy  of  the  angel  moth*^ 
who  bore  him ! 

When  Mrs.  Selcroft  and  Lucy,  with  tfc^ 
truest  love,  the  deepest  grief,  and  the  mo^ 
genuinely  tender  and  womanly  belief  in  the^ 
probable  usefulness,  when  they,  poor  pal^ 
faced  sobbing  souls,  gave  utterance  to  thei^ 
intentions  and  expectations  of  having  th^ 
charge  of  the  infant  heir  consigned  to  them,  o^ 
rather  when  they  frankly  offered  to  consign 
themselves1  for  evermore  to  Harley  Court  fo^5 
the  purpose  of  watching  over  him,  Henry  wi^ 
conscious  of  no  feeling  save  sympathy  in  their" 
grief,  and  gratitude  for  their  devotion ;  and  he 
was  consequently,  at  that  moment,  in 


d  activity  of  purpose;  and  that  to  a 
which  might  interfere  with  his  own 
1,  both  of  judgment  and  will,  for  ever 


danger  arose  from  the  truth  of  their 
□,  and  his  belief  in  it.  But  the  case 
dely  different  when  the  smooth-lipped 
of  Elmland  and  Barton  dilated  upon  all 
Je  sacrifices  he  was  ready  to  make  to 
the  prosperity,  both  temporal  and 
,  of  the  heir  of  Harley  Court, 
different  effect  might,  indeed,  be  con- 
by  my  readers  as  an  instance  of  what 
id  poetical  justice.  It  was  Mr.  Sel- 
machinations  and  contrivances  which 
tangled  the  actions,  and  blighted  the 
as  of  Henry  Harley,   and  it  was  an 
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And  well  was  it  for  poor  Harley  that  the 
offers  and  professions  of  Mr.  Selcroft  had  ef- 
ficiently outstepped  the  modesty  of  nature  U 
awaken  him  to  the  necessity  of  taking  soro 
little  care  of  his  freedom. 

The  idea  of  having  Mr.  Selcroft  perpetual! 
at  Harley  Court,  did  him  in  fact  a  world  * 
good.     It  would  have  been  difficult,  perhap 
for  any  one  living   to  have  hit  upon  ai 
scheme  so  calculated  to  restore    him  to 
healthy  and  active  state  of  mind,  and  he 
once  resolved  that  with  all  the  gentle  ai 
considerate  kindness   that  it  was  possible 
show  to  Mrs.  Selcroft  and  Lucy,  he  would  st 
contrive  to  find  some  means  of  keeping  t 
plotting  rector  at  a  proper  distance. 

His  first  attempt  towards  this  was  by  sayi 
very  quietly,  but  very  distinctly  also,  u  You'i 
very  kind,  sir,  in  your  wish  to  be  useful  to  n 
But,  at  my  age,  I  should  consider  my  sinki 
into  such  helpless  indolence  as  to  render 
necessary  for  any  friend  to  neglect  his  o 
affairs  in  order  to  take  charge  of  mine, 
absolutely  sinful/' 

Mr.  Selcroft  did  not  look  discomfited,  1 
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it  is  probable  he  felt  so,  for  he  left  the  library 

without  making  any  further  allusion  to  any 

additional  curates. 
But  though  this  very  wholesome  spirit  of 

resistance  had  been  roused  within  him  at  the 

Jtfea  of  never  again  losing  sight  of  his  reverend 

fcther-in-law,  Henry  Harley  again  became  as 

*ttch  N3  a  little  child  when  his  thoughts  turned 

*fpon  the  care  and  nurture  of  the  little  trea- 

8,°,,e  which  his  poor  Louisa  had  left  him.     He 

thought  he  might  be  able  to  managc%his  own 

fo>Use  as  well  as  Mr.  Selcroft  could  manage  it 

fo*  him,  but  he  did  not  think  that  he  could 

superintend  the  nursery  department  so  well  as 

**a  Selcroft  and  Lucy. 

This  was  decidedly  the  weak  point  of  his 
Position,  and  when  he  thought  of  this,  he 
became  an  absolute  coward,  and  would  thank- 
felly  have  listened  to  the  dictation  of  any 
*oman  in  the  world  who  could  only  make 
him  believe  that  she  knew  a  good  deal  about 
babies  in  general,  and  considered  his  little 
Henry  Louis  as  the  most  precious  babe,  that 

u  rince  the  birth  of  Cain  the  first  male  child, 
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to  him  that  did  bat  yesterday  suspire,"  1 
ever  been  permitted  to  visit  the  Earth. 

After  a  vast  deal  of  meditation,  hovei 
both  by  night  and  by  day,  it  occurred  to  t 
that  if  both  his  aunt,  Lady  Frances,  and 
ever  dear  sister,  Fanny,  could  be  prevai 
upon  to  give  up  the  delights  of  Paris  for 
short  remainder  of  the  spring  season,  and  < 
sent  to  take  up  their  abode  with  him  and 
little  boy  during  the  first  anxious  year  of 
darling'*  life,  he  might  at  the  end  of  that  i 
again  accompany  them  abroad,  if  they  w? 
to  continue  their  continental  wande 
taking  his  little  Henry  with  him. 

No  sooner  had  this  idea  taken  posses 
his  mind  than  every  other  scheme  becac 
tasteful  to  him,  but  so  delightful  did  t] 
possible  mode  of  escape  from  all  his  <? 
difficulties  appear,  that  the  heavy  op 
on  his  spirits  became  at  once  most 
lously  light,  and  if  Mr.  Selcroft  hin 
just  then  proposed  to  resign  his  cle 
ferment,  and  break  up  his  own  esta 
entirely,  in  order  more  conveniently 
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take  the  superintendence  of  that  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Henry  Harley  would  have  listened  to  it 
with  the  most  exemplary  philosophy,  and 
would  probably  have  uttered  nothing  more 
fcetriy  approaching  a  negative,  than  a  gentle 
recommendation  that  the  execution  of  this 
friendly  project  should  be  delayed  till  all 
the  parties  concerned  in  it  should  have  had 
time  to  meditate  upon  it  a  little  more  at 

In  short,  upon  the  whole,  the  JSelcroft  incu- 
"^8  which  at  one  time  appeared  threatening 
to  overwhelm  him,  eventually  proved  to  be  an 
Special  blessing,  both  from  the  energy  Which 
**  had  inspired  in  the  making  him  look  about 
**  means  of  escape,  and  from  the  delightful 
feeling  of  relief  which  followed  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  which  had  suggested  itself  for 
flfci  purpose. 

It  was  with  a  sensation  that  almost  seemed 
*b  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  happy  existence 
tfcat  he  sat  down  to  write  both  to  his  aunt 
*ftd  sister.  He  had  already  received  letters 
from  them  both,  in  reply  to  his  melancholy 
announcement  of  the  death  of  his  young  wife, 
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and  in  his  present  letter  therefore  he  wis 
called  npon  to  dwell  npon  that  sad  event ; 
he  did  dwell  npon  was  the  welfare  of 
precious  boy. 

"  I  know  yon  would  both  of  you  love  h 
he  wrote  ;  "  nay,  till  you  shall  confess  to 
Fanny,  that  you  have  at  last  followed 
advice  and  condescended  to  think  about  mi 
ing,  like  other  young  ladies,  you  will  fie 
difficult  to  persuade  me  that  you  do  not 
more  interest  about  my  little  Harry, 
about  all  the  fine  people,  and  all  the 
things  contained  in  '  Paris,  cette  belle  vi) 

He  did  not  however  enter  upon  the  i 
of  the  Selcroft  annoyances,  partly  bee? 
loved  to  believe  that  they  would  not 
the  additional  motive  which  this  mig 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  accept  1 
tation,   and  partly    because    he    the 
extremely  likely  that  they  might  * 
betrayed  something  like  a  blameable 
in  confessing  that  he  wanted  any  ass 
order  to  enable  him  to  retain  the  T 
master  of  his  own  house. 

How  far  he  might  have  been  r 
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onjecture  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire, 
inch  as  he  was  perfectly  correct  as  to  the 
Balls,  operas,  plays,  and  dinner  parties 
all  abandoned,  and  Lady  Frances  Monk- 
md  Fanny  Harley  once  more  found  them- 
*  reunited  to  the  nearest  relative  and 
»t  friend  they  had  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  was  not  without  a  good  deal  of  m*" 
nceuvring,  and  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  too,  w 
spite  of  all  the  cleverness  and  circumspection 
with  which  it  was  carried  on,  that  Henry  con* 
trived  to  get  all  the  three  Selcrofts  off  tb« 
premises  at  the  time  that  he  expected  his  aunt 
and  sister  to  arrive  at  Harley  Court.     He  did 
indeed  manage  it,  at  last,  but  on  the  expre* 
condition,   however,   that    the    grandmamtn* 
might  be  permitted  to  investigate  the  state  °* 
the  nursery,  and  "  see  with  her  own  eye£ 
that  all  was  right,  before  the  end  of  the  we^* 
following. 

"  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Harley* 
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she  said,  and  she  spoke  truly,  as  she  always 
did  when  she  dared  to  do  it;  "I  do  assure 
you  that  no  motive  less  important  than  the 
health,  and  perhaps  the  life  of  this  darling 
child,  should  induce  me  thus  to  obtrude  myself 
on  her  ladyship  and  Miss  Harley.  But  I 
know  so  well  how  profoundly  ignorant  single 
ladies  are  concerning  babies,  and  everything 
belonging  to  them,  that  I  should  think  myself 
too  guilty  to  lire,  if  I  permitted  any  feeling  of 
°*emony  to  prevent  my  doing  my  duty  to  my 
poor  Louisa's  child." 

To  this  solemn  appeal  the  young  father  gave 
A*  only  reply  that  it  was  possible  he  should 
P*e.  He  assured  her  that  after  a  few  quiet 
feys  given  without  interruption  to  his  aunt 
*A  his  sister,  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
*,  if  she  would  come  down  to  take  a  peep  at 
4eir  little  treasure. 

"I  know,"  he  added,  with  what  he  thought 
to  be  the  perfection  of  diplomatic  discretion, 
"I  know  that  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
■Wl  be  obliged  to  go  out  a  great  deal,  as  all 
•*  neighbours  will  want  to  see  Lady  Frances 
•4  my  sister ;  and  as  a  great  deal  of  our 
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visiting  is  so  distant  as  to  rentier  it  r 
for  us  to  sleep  oat,  I  will  not  pretend  to  lijli 
that  yon  should  pay  me:  a  long  visit  at  tirii 
time."  ■  ■ 

"  Nor  shall  I  wish  it  either,  dear  Hour!" 
she  replied.  "  I  can  easily  believe  that  j 
and  your  aunt  and  sister,  most  hare  n 
say  to  each  other.  Let  me  but  see  my  p« 
Louisa's  boy  often  enough  tot  Jjninr-tiiit  w* 
single  ladies'  nursing  shall  lead  "to  any  firis^^ 
mischief,  and  I  shall  have  no  inclination  fc=* 
intrude  farther." 

Henry  felt  that  good  Mrs.  Selcroft  was  bk^* 
very  well  pleased  by  his  manner  of  acceptiB,-^*3 
her  offered  visitation,  and  he  felt,  too,  that  L^ci- 
had  not  any  great  reason  to  be  surprised  i*"* 
this.  Nevertheless  his  courage  did  not  fit-- 
him.  He  knew  that  his  aunt  and  sister  wa»  -* 
giving  up  a  great  deal  that  was  very  agreeabL^^ 
for  his  sake ;  and  he  could  not  endure  the  idot*^ 
of  rendering  their  kindness  abortive  by  e 
raging  the  approach  of  the  very  evil  i 
which  he  hoped  their  presence  would  protec  * 
him.  And  this  little  scene  over,  the  Selcwc» 
trio  actually  departed,  leaving  the  emancip»l^»* 
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n  a  state  more  nearly  approaching 
»  than  he  had  ever  hoped  to  enjoy 

punctual  was  the  arrival  of  the  tra- 
and  despite  the  hatchment  over  the 
would  be  false  to  deny  that  the  re- 
elatives  experienced  great  pleasure  at 
eting.  That  it  was  not  unmixed  plea- 
uite  certain,  for  the'  thoughts,  both  of 
rod  Henry,  reverted,  in  spite  of  their 
rishes  to  prevent  it,  to  the  last  happy 

they  then  thought,  hopeful  weeks 
ey  had  passed  together  at  Rome,  and 
ry  blight  that  had  blasted  all  these 
uld  not  be  forgotten  by  either. 

perfect  joy  too  was  naturally,  and 
perly,  checked  by  the  melancholy  fate 
jautiful  young  creature  who  had  paid 

life  the  honour  of  giving  an  heir  to 
Jourt,  and  not  to  feel  the  over-shadow- 
m  of  an  event  so  recent  and  so  sad 
ossible. 

;  was  equally  so  that  they  should  not 
5,   but   more    especially  the   deeply- 

brother  and  sister,  feel  also  a  most 
u  N 


ing  as  to  himself;  and  again  there 
another  pleasure,  namely,  that  of  agi 
ing  the  friends  and  neighbours  of  h 
and  of  his  own  happy  youth,  much 
he  had  been  wont  to  meet  them,  1 
knew  vhat  sorrow  was,  than  when  m 
by  the  new  scenery,  decorations,  and 
persona  with  which  he  had  lately 
tbem. 

In  short,  he  very  soon  began  to  fee 
in  such  amended  spirits,  and  so  well 
to  forget  the  sorrows  which  had  pa 
him,  that,  foreign  as  everything,  like  1 
was  to  his  nature,  he  positively  tried 
the  flow  of  happy  gaiety  which  qeeni 
to  overpower  bis  discretion. 

On  their  first  arrival.  Ladv  Brai 
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upon  the  elder  lady  inviting  the  younger  one 
to  dismiss  lier  maid  and  indulge  her  in  one  of 
thosedressing-room  t£te-&-t£te  gossipings,  which 
ladies  who  love  one  another  so  greatly  relish, 
fte  mock  gravity  with  which  Lady  Frances 
togan  the  confabulation,  by  saying,  "  Well,  my 
far,  how  do  you  think  your  brother  is  look- 
ng?"  was  replied  to  by  Fanny,  by  something 
toiy  like  a  laugh. 

"What  could  he  have  said  or  done,  before 
*•  went  abroad  together  last  year,  which 
c^dd  have  so  entangled  him  as  to  compel  him 
to  make  this  marriage  which  has  now  been 
tonade  in  so  melancholy  a  manner?"  said 
kdy  Frances. 

u  Whatever  it  was,  Aunt  Frances/'  replied 

ftimy,   "he  thought   his   honour  too   much 

• 

^ohred  by  it  to  permit  his  escaping  from  the 
«• ;  and  with  this  conviction,  which  I  am  sure 
Jou  feel  as  much  as  I  do,  we  must  perforce 
**pect  him  ;  though  when  we  see  him  as  we 
•*him  now,  and  remember  what  he  might 
■■to  been,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  little 
■■py  at  the  folly  which  has  so  distorted,  as  I 
*&y  say,  his  whole  destiny." 

N  2 
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fully  resolute  and  persevering;  jml  fill 
believe  in  this  love  as  entirely  *8  yea  se*4> 
do,  I  should  'honour  her  liar  it  infinitely.  Jib 
even  this,  as  it  seems  .to  me,  oonli 
Account  for  the  cold  fo^getfiilaess  #f  job* 
cere  affection  for  her,  wiioh  her  jm*nior 
acting  towards  yon   has   evinoed.     Wm 
necessary,  think  you,  in  order  to  guaid 
delicacy  from  the  cruel  feeling  of  haviag  \tm0 
in  vain,  was  it  necessary,  in  order  to  acbieir 
this,  that  she  should  have  shrunk  with  swib 
evident  distaste  from  the  idea  of  having  yon 
as  her  travelling  companion  ?     Was  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  avoid  the  mortifying  suspicion 
of  wearing  the  willow,  that  she  should  gra- 
dually  drop   your  correspondence — first,  by 
heartless  letters,  short  and  far  between,  and 
finally,  as  a  coup  de  grace,  never  answering 
your  last  letter  at  all  ?     None  of  all  this,  dear 
Fanny,  appears  to  me  to  have  been,  in  any 
degree,  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  her 
delicacy — the  said  delicacy  being  in  no  danger 
of  suspicion  from  any  quarter.     She  may  be 
thought,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  it  is  very 
possible  she  may  be,  both  cold  and  capricious; 
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bat  she  is  certainly  not  of  the  order  of  females 
Abject  to  fall  prematurely  in  love." 

"We  read  her  differently,  iWnt  Frances/' 
replied  Fanny,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  we  shall  never  know  which  reading 
b  right  and  which  wrong.  But  to  return  to 
>ttr  own  dear  Henry,  he  does,  indeed,  seem  to 
»  very  rapidly  progressing  towards  recovery 
roan  the  state  of  profound  sadness  in  which 
ro  found  him,  and  let  us  be  thankful  for  it. 
^x*d  as  to  the  future,  Aunt  Frances,  let  us 
*r*st  to  Providence  and  the  natural  course  of 
*^^nt8,  without  plotting  and  planning  any 
wsheme  whatever,  either  to  accelerate  or 
restrain  their  march.  You,  dear  aunt,  must 
**ot  be  made  a  prisoner,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
«Ut  one  duty  now,  and  that  will  keep  me  at 
Afcar  Henry's  side  exactly  as  long  as  he  wishes 
*o  have  me  with  him." 

"And  if  he  wishes  to  have  me  too,  Fanny, 
*te  shall  be  very  welcome  to  have  me,"  ro- 
*Uued  her  aunt.  "  I  have  enjoyed  our  travels 
***tiy,  but  not  so  much  either  as  to  have  lost  my 
^iish  for  English  head-quarters  ;  and  as  long 
**  Harley  continues  a  widower,  I  certainly 


produced,  we  surely  must  think  so  s 
undoubtiugly  at  present." 

In  this  opinion,  at  least,  they  b 
curred,  and  they  mutually  confessed 
other  before  they  exchanged  their  1b 
night,"  that,  notwithstanding  all  tl 
ment  they  had  derived  from  their  tra 
were  heartily  glad  to  find  themsel 
more  quietly  established  at  their  wel 
Harley  Court,  with  the  comfortable  ; 
that  they  were  conferring  an  esaentii 
on  its  master  by  being  there. 

Poor  ladies  I  They  could  scarcely 
to  be  reckoning  without  their  host,  fo 
host  had  been  present  with  them  ] 
very  heartily  have  confirmed  the  ct 
of    their    statement;    but,   nevertht 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

We  must  now  change  the  scene  to  Elmland 
Ifectoiy.     The  breakfast  on  the  morning  that 
followed  the  return  of  the  Selcroft  family  to 
*eir  comfortable  residence  was  a  very  linger- 
***£  one,  for  they  all  seemed  to  have  a  great 
<*e*l  to   say  to  each  other,  both  respecting 
^sir  late  visit  and  the  proper  time  at  which 
*°  make  another. 
*'It  is  dreadful  to  think/'  said  Mrs.  Selcroft, 
that  we  have  actually  been  obliged  to  leave 
*****  precious,  darling,  little  angel  to  the  care 
°f  two  gay,  fine  ladies,  and  both  single  women, 
*°o,  who  know  no  more  about  the  manage- 
ment of  a  child  than  I  do  about  the  rearing  a 


. 


every  moment  of  the  day  and  jiij 
who  can  answer  for  my  orders  being 
"  No  one,  my  dear,"  replied  her 
"  and  you  will  be  guilty  of  a  ver 
dereliction  of  duty  if  you  trust  to  t 
so.  There  is  but  one  way,  Mrs.  S 
which  you  can  acquit  yourself  in  t) 
heaven  of  the  heavy  responsibility 
has  pleased  God  to  throw  upon  j 
must,  whether  it  be  convenient  or  n< 
be  yourself  for  ever  near  the  preci 
that  our  Louisa  has  left  to  us.  Wh 
careless  boy  of  a  father  know  - 
rearing  of  an  infant  1  It  is  hoiribl 
of  all  the  perils  to  which  that  cbi 
this  very  moment  be  exposed,  sole 
vnn  are  oatino  voiir  breakfast  here 
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• 


Moeh  as  I  love  my  own  nice  house,  I  should 
be  quite  ready,  at  a  minute's  warning,  to  pack 
up  everything  and  set  off  for  Harley  Court, 
there  to  remain  till  the  darling  boy  was  sent 
to  Eton,  But  the  doing  this  will  not  depend 
upon  me,  Mr.  Selcroft,"  she  added,  with  a  look 
of  very  significant  expression. 

u  I  know  that  perfectly  well,  Mrs.  Selcroft," 
ho  replied.     "  And  be  sure  of  this,  my  dear 
good  lady,  that  you  never  make  an  obser- 
vation of  any  kind  in  the  least  degree  worth 
attending  to,  but  you  will  find  out  that  I  have 
made  it  before.     Our   well-born,   well-acred 
*>n-in-law,   Mrs.  Selcroft,   is   a  great   brute, 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  value  of 
the  connexion  he  formed  when  he  married  our 
tainted  Louisa!     Of  this,  believe  me,  I  am 
luite  as  fully  aware  as  it  is  possible  that  you 
*n  be.     But  that  will  have  nothing  whatever 
*°  do  in  deciding  the  conduct  of  a  man  of 
**ch  unswerving  principle   as   myself.     You 
**ftve  known  me,  Mrs.  Selcroft,  long  enough  to 
**  aware  of  this,  and,  therefore,  if  you  strictly 
^d  your  duty,  only  one-half  as  strictly  as  I 
**Ull  do  mine,  you  would  abstain  from  alluding 
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to  anything  that  may  make  the  straight  path 
of  duty  which  lies  before  me  impossible, « 
even  difficult,  to  tread." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  Selcroft,"  replied  the 
meek  lady,  while  tears  of  penitence  started  to 
her  eyes,  "  I  should  be  very,  very  bottj  to 
do  it." 

"  Let  me  then  hear  no  more  hints,  either 
by  word  or  look,  that  you  think  the  unnatural 
conduct  of  Mr.  Harley  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  attended  to.  I  hope,  Lucy,"  he  addei 
turning  to  his  daughter,  "I  hope  you  have 
such  contemptible  feelings  V 

"  ]  have  no  feelings  at  all  towards  Henrj 
Harley,  papa,  but  those  of  kindness  and 
gratitude,"  replied  Lucy,  boldly. 

"  Unless  you  intend  to  make  me  feel 
I  am  childless,"  replied  her  father,  apparent!] 
with  great  emotion  ;  "  unless  yon  m 
bring  down  my  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  tin 
grave,  let  me  never  again  hear  you  speak  m 
such  terms  of  a  man  whom  I  truly  believe" 
be  one  of  the  most  worthless  and  unprincipl* 
individuals  existing." 

"  Papa  !"  exclaimed  Lucy,  looking  and  fed- 
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st  unfeignedly  shocked.     "  What  can 
an?" 

actly  what  I  say,  my  poor  deluded 
he  replied.  "You  have  not  studied 
nan  heart  as  I  have  done,  my  love,  or 
raid  not  look  so  greatly  astonished  at 
old  that  some  men  may  be  very  tole- 
greeable,  and  yet  utterly  worthless." 
t  why  did  you  let  poor  Louisa  marry 
cried  Lucy,  with  a  very  well  feigned, 
horror. 

the  saucy  girl,  when  she  said  this, 
in  any  hope  or  expectation  of  seeing 
her  look  perplexed  by  her  question? 
did  she  was  punished  for  her  undutiful 
t  by  her  disappointment. 
Selcroft  only  shook  his  benign-looking, 
me  head,  and  replied,  in  an  accent  of 
mder  affection,  "  Dear  love ! — I  will  try 
rd  against  any  similar  blunder  in  your 
se!  Trust  me,  my  Lucy,  that  should 
re  still  more  devotedly  than  your  sweet 
lid,  you  will  love  in  vain !  Never  again 
ly  authority  so  slumber  as  to  permit  the 
ge  of  a  child  without  absolutely  knowing 


should  have  found  it  out  now,  pa 
Lucy,  with  a  frown,  that  looked 
rebellion.  "  1  am  sure,"  she  added,  ' 
have  been  a  great  deal  better  that  ' 
hare  all  gone  down  to  our  graves  in 
rather  than  have  made  a  discovery  1 
end,  I  suppose,  by  separating  us  enti 
Mr.  Harley  and  from  his  dear  boy." 

Thought  ia  rapid,  and  very  rapid 
thought  which  glanced,  at  that 
through  the  brain  of  Mr.  Selcroft, 
possibility  or  impossibility  of  geti 
Harley,  of  Harley  Court,  to  marry  his 
Lacy  en  seconds  noce. 

But  with  great  and  ever-ready  i 
he  felt  that  the  probabilities  wen 
him ;  and  without  wasting  a  secom 
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fidence  in  me !     Were  I  a  man   to  be   led 

solely  by  my  feelings,  Lucy,  I  should,  indeed, 

as  yon  have  just   surmised,  command  both 

your  mother  and  yourself  to  give  me  your 

solemn  promises  never  to  see  him  more.     But 

duty,  my  child,  speaks  to  my  ear,  whatever  it 

y  do  to  others,  in  a  voice  ten  thousand 

more  imperative  than  any  which   can 

uttered  by  feeling.     My  duty  tells  me  that, 

from  turning  away  from  this  man,  merely 

because  my  dislike  of  what  is  morally  bad 

feada  me  to  hate  him,  I  must  screw  every 

**erre  to  the  endurance  not  only  of  ordinary 

**iociation  with  him,  such  as  the  nearness  of 

<*ff  connexion  might  seem  to  render  necessary, 

Vrt  of  constantly  being  in  his  house.     And 

I  will  do  this,  Lucy ;  and  you  and  your  poor 

Mother  must  do  it  likewise  ;  or  how  shall  we 

°¥ier  hope   to  snatch   the    brand    from    the 

Wiring  ?     How  save  all  that  is  left  us  of  our 

fating  Louisa  from  the  bottomless  pit  that  is 

Jtefning  for  it  V 

Lucy  Selcroft  had  no  objection  whatever  to 
tile  idea  of  passing  a  considerable  portion  of 
Qfery  year  in  the  splendid  njansion  and  aris- 
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tocratic  neighbourhood  of  her  brother-in-la*, 
but  she  did    not   exactly   approve   the  plw 
which  now  seemed  to  be  proposed,  of  taking, 
these  blessings  by  storm,  nor,  to  say  trulh. 
had  she  any  faith  in  her  papa's  power  of  suc- 
ceeding in  the  attempt. 

Neither  her  education,  nor  perhaps  ner 
nature,  made  her  capable  of  comprehending 
all  that  Henry  Harley  was,  but  she  »afl 
sufficiently  clear-sighted  to  see  what  he  wa* 
not ;  and  Mr.  Selcroft  himself  had  not  mo** 
confidence  in  his  own  steadfast  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  object  he  had  in  view,  nor  ere*1 
in  the  immeasurable  elasticity  of  his  oir*1 
conscience  as  to  the  means  he  should  thin* 
himself  justified  in  using  to  insure  it,  than  ai* 
daughter  Lucy  had  in  the  sound  jndgmcr»* 
and  quiet  firmness  of  her  brother-in-law  t<> 
prevent  it.  She  knew  that  he  was  neither 
silly  nor  timid,  and  she  thought  this  mus* 
suffice  to  prevent  his  giving  up  the  possession* 
of  his  house  or  of  his  child  either  to  tbe 
machinations  of  her  scheming  father. 

There  really  was,  as  I  have  said  before, 
great    deal    of    family   affection  anion; 


.:-.<t; 


T  * 
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Sderofts,  and  the  feeling  is  an  excellent 
feeling;  but  like  every  other  generated  in  a 
toman  heart  it  is  liable  to  weakness,  fallacy, 
ud  error  of  many  kinds.  And  in  few  cases 
could  this  be  more  likely  to  happen  than  in 
ftat  of  poor  Lucy  Selcroft.  With  a  father 
who,  though  fond  of  her  and  all  the  rest  of 
Kb  belongings,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
*  very  contemptible,  though  rather  clever, 
tinie-serving  hypocrite,  and  a  mother  both 
friable  and    intelligent    indeed,   but  whose 

Terence  for  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 

• 

ft  a  wife  led  to  sad  moral  confusion  as  to  the 
Mature  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  consequence  of  this  to  Lucy  was  that 
Ae  had  lived  on  to  her  present  advanced  age 
°f  twenty-two  and  a  half  in  a  wonderful  state 
tf  ignorance  as  to  the  precise  difference  be- 
tween what  was  expedient  and  what  was 
right ;  a  somewhat  perilous  state  of  mind  for 
toy  one,  but  less  so,  perhaps,  for  a  young 
person  in  Lucy's  position  than  for  most  others, 
ftasmuch  as  she  was  very  rarely  called  upon 
to  act  for  herself  in  any  matters  of  real  im- 
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But  now  she  seemed  suddenly  roused  til 
consciousness  that  it  was  just  possible  tint 
dear  darling  papa,  and  dear  darling  manum 
too,  might  have  such  notions  and  enact  sod 
laws  respecting  the  rights  and  privileges  d 
the  Selcroft  family  within  the  precincts  of 
Harley  Court,  as  she,  Lucy,  might  deem  it 
both  right  and  expedient  to  correct.  Bat 
this  was  not  an  easy  business ;  for,  with  *B 
her  chartered  freedom  of  speech,  Lucy,  lib 
the  rest  of  the  family,  had  been  so  accustomed 
to  consider  her  father's  commands,  when  gn& 
in  earnest,  as  in  earnest  indisputable,  that  the 
idea  of  making  up  her  mind  to  disobey  hte 
on  any  important  point,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
most  decided  manner  possible,  was  rather 
startling. 

Nevertheless,  she  resolved  at  once  that  she 
would  not  take  up  an  enforced  residence  is 
the  house  of  her  brother-in-law  without  giviiij 
him  very  clearly  to  understand  that  sb 
herself  disapproved  the  proceeding,  an 
strongly  advising  him,  moreover,  to  take  ver 
decided  measures  for  putting  an  effectual  sto 
to  it. 
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But  this  resolution  was  much  more  easily 
iken  than  acted  upon ;  long  and  painfully 
aough,  poor  girl,  did  she  ponder  on  the  best 
lanner  of  counteracting  the  mischievous  cons- 
equences of  her  father's  scheme,  but  the  more 
be  meditated  upon  the  subject  the  more 
Nearly  evident  did  it  become  that,  if  she  took 
ay  active  measures  to  prevent  the  execution 
f  them,  it  could  only  be  done  at  the  risk  of 
leaking  for  ever  the  tie  which,  on  the  whole, 
*d  been  a  very  pleasant  one  between  herself 
ftd  him.  And  thten  followed  a  very  natural 
Nerval  of  genuine  filial  feeling,  and  poor 
*7  wept  heartily.  And  after  this  she 
ftbably  felt  both  softened  and  weakened, 
*  all  her  deliberations  ended  in  her  making 
p  her  mind  to  do  nothing  and  to  say  nothing 
r  the  present,  letting  things  take  their 
rcrse,  and  reserving  all  her  power  and  all 
r  skill  till  the  moment  should  arrive  when 
r  disapproval  of  her  father's  plans  might 

declared,  with  a  better  chance  of  being 
rfnL 


o  2 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Although  there  might  hare  bee: 
mixture  of  weakness  in  the  resolutk 
taken  by  Lucy  to  let  matters  rest 
moment,  without  taking  any  active  n 
to  protect  her  greatly  esteemed  brothe 
from    the    persecution  with    which 
threatened,  there  was  no  vacillation 
pose  mixed  with  it. 

There  was  a  tough  struggle,  and  a 
one,  at  her  heart  before  she  finally  yielc 
self  to  the  conviction  that,  upon  this  o 
it  would  be  right,  and  not  wrong,  to 
Tent  dear,  darling  papa  in  his  project  o 
lishing  a  sort  of  permanent  right  to  tl 
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nation  of  the  very  pleasant  apartments  which 
lad  been  assigned  to  them  at  Harley  Court ; 
rat  it  was  to  this  conclusion  that  she  came  at 
ask 

It  would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  her, 
xwild   she    have  conversed  freely   with  her 
uother  on  the  subject ;  for  not  only  did  she 
wow  her  to  be  a  true  woman  and  not  a  false 
M*e,  but  moreover,  though  she  might  not  be 
Mly  aware  of  the  fact  herself,  she  loved  her 
^measurably  more,  and  immeasurably  better, 
than  she  did  her  father,  notwithstanding  the 
owaparative  coldness  of  her  ordinary  address 
to  her  "Dear,  darling  papa!"  it  being  a  for- 
mula carefully  taught,  and  rigorously  demanded 
ty  Mr.  Selcroft  himself  from  both  his  daugh- 
ters, from  the  very  moment  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in 

"Chasing  dumb  silence  from  the  ruby  door, 
Where  she  had  mutely  sat  two  years,  or  more." 

Whereas  "Mother!"  without  any  addition 
whatever,  was  Lucy's  favourite  style  of  address 
to  Mrs.  Selcroft.  Louisa  had  never  adopted 
this,  declaring  that  she  thought  "mamma" 


meter,  nuvy  i 
siderately,  and  very  wisely,  determine 
nothing  on  the  subject ;  not  that  sh( 
doubt  whatever  as  to  what  her  motl 
opinion  on  the  subject  would  be,  but 
experience  had  made  her  quite  aware 
real  opinion  was  a  matter  of  no  cm 
at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  would  sot  m 
slightest  degree  influence  her  cond 
most  assuredly,  let  her  think  what  at 
it  was  her  husband's  opinion,  and  not 
that  she  would  act  upon. 

"If  I  ow  driven  to  do  someth 
obedient,''  thought  Lucy,  "  it  will  be  1 
any  rate,  to  disobey  one  parent  instea 
by  die  act;"  and  with  this  sage  i 
deeply  impressed  on  her  mind,  Lucy 
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returned  home,  Mr.  Selcroft  received  his  large, 

cemfcrtable-looking  cup  of  well-creamed  tea 

from  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  with  a  deep 

ngh,  and  in  answer  to  the  sympathizing  and 

inquiring  looks  of  both  his  companions,  he 

ftghed  again,  and  then  said,  "You  must  not 

toind  me,  Mrs.  Selcroft,  nor  yon,  dear  Lucy, 

ritler ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  I  am  dreadfully 

°**t  of  spirits,  and  I  cannot  help  it, — I  cannot 

S**t  the  better  of  it  !* 

*  No  wonder,  my  dear  Mr.  Selcroft !    No 

bonder ! "  replied  his  wife,  her  own  eyes  filling 

*ith  tears  as  she  spoke  ;  for  she  thought,  poor 

woman,  that  he  alluded  to  the  loss  of  their 

beloved    Louisa.      "  The  only  wonder,"  she 

*dded,  "  is  that  we  can  any  of  us  ever  forget 

*t  for  a  moment  ? 

"If  you  are  alluding  to  the  death  of  my 
daughter  Harley,  you  are  mistaken,  Mrs.  Sel- 
**oft,  and  you  are  wrong,  extremely  wrong. 
You  may  have  forgotten,  but  I  have  not,  the 
banner  in  which  David  behaved  under  the 
■toe  affliction.  Whatever  the  weakness  of  my 
«uman  nature  may  still  occasion  me  to  feel, 
«y°U  will  no  longer  hear  that  feeling  break 
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forth  in  sighs.  The  depression  of  spirits  of 
which  I  now  complain,  is  not  occasioned  by 
what  is  past  and  hopeless,  bnt  by  such  a  state 
of  things,  at  the  present  time,  as  I  feel  to  be 
most  deplorable,  but  which  I  also  feel  to  be 
not  hopeless,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  wholly 
on  my  own  energy,  my  own  persevering  energy 
in  doing  what  is  right,  to  remedy/' 

"  Then  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be  remedied,9 
said  Mrs.  Selcroft,  precisely  in  the  accents  in 
which  such  words  are  sure  to  be  spoken  by  * 
thoroughly  well-trained  wife. 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  I  should  be  equally  sony 
and  surprised  if  you  could  feel  any  doubt  on 
that  point.  Yes,  Mrs.  Selcroft,  I  shall  do 
exactly  that  which  ought  to  be  done  upon  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  upon  every  other  in  which 
I  am  concerned.  It  is  not  for  the  resufe 
therefore,  that  I  am  anxious.  There  is,  as  we 
all  know,  an  especial  Providence  which  watches 
over  the  righteous,  and  those  visibly  set  apart 
as  the  elected  of  heaven ;  and  woe  to  those 
who  doubt  either  its  justice  or  its  powen 
But  though  the  thing  that  is  right  will  of 
course  always  be  done  by  men  so  favoured  by 


I 
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Providence  as  myself,  it  does  not,  therefore, 
follow  that  the  doing  it  will  be  always  agree- 
able ;  and  it  is  this,  my  dear,  that  produces 
the  human  weakness  of  a  sigh." 

Had  the  cheerful-spirited  Lucy  not  guessed, 
and  with  pretty  strong  assurance  that  she 
had  made  no  blunder,  that  her  father  was 
••Duding  to  the  manceuvrings  which  he  knew 
ttust  precede  his  next  inroad  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  Harley  Court,  she  would  most 
**8uredly  hare  said  something  encouraging  to 
*eep  up  the  spirits  of  this  dear,  darling  papa ; 
wt  as  it  was,  she  was  as  mute  as  a  fish. 

This  silence  was  not  pleasant  to  the  high-fed 
itctor.  He  knew  of  old  that  Lucy  could  be 
*Ricy,  very  saucy ;  but  the  merry  spirit  which 
bd  to  this,  was  by  no  means  likely  to  keep 
her  silent.  He  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a 
foment,  and  knit  his  brows.  He  suspected, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  it, 
tiut  her  womanly  weakness,  and  her  too  great 
Wat  of  thinking  for  herself,  joined  together, 
fed  her  (not  to  blame  him,  that  was  quite  im- 
possible, but)  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion  as 
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to  the  necessity  of  overcoming  their  gr 
the  loss  of  Louisa. 

Had  he  guessed  at  the  rebellion,  i 
say  blasphemy,  which  filled  her  soul  i 
moment,  it  is  possible  that  he  might 
thought  it  highly  advisable  to  put  her 
bodily  restraint,  and  treat  her  as  a  1 
Bat  fortunately  for  the  poor  girl,  boA 
monstrous  either  entered  his  head  or  wai 
to  do  so ;  but,  after  a  moment's  oonskk 
he  permitted  himself  to  believe  that  th 
girl  really  lamented  his  not  oontinm 
soothe  her  feelings  by  renewed  express 
his  own  sorrow;  and  in  this  persuasi 
said,  with  mixed  dignity  and  gentlenc 
am  sorry  for  you,  my  dear  child !  So 
the  weakness  of  your  sex  and  of  your  i 
I  should  hare  hoped,  my  dear  Lucy,  thi 
having  been  so  much  with  me,  migfo 
enabled  you  to  learn  sufficient  commai 
your  own  feelings,  to  enable  you  to  comp 
mine,  and  in  some  degree,  my  poor  d 
share  them.  That  all  human  beings  i 
endowed  with  equal  powers  of  intellect, 
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bow,  and  while  this  knowledge  should  teach 
the  weaker  portion  of  the  human  race  humi- 
lity, it  should  teach  pity,  and  not  pride,  to 
those  who  feel  themselves  gifted  with  higher 
faculties  and  a  wider  range  of  intelligence. 
Hea?en  forbid,  my  dear  love,  that  I  should 
*w  forget  in  my  own  person  the  truly 
Christian  duty  of  giving  honour  where  honour 
■  doe.  We  do  not  make  ourselves,  Lucy,  nor 
•to  any  degree  of  conscious  superiority  ever 
Jfctifj  us  in  forgetting  that  we  are  but  clay. 
This  is  the  task  which  Providence  has  thought 
ft  to  throw  on  me,  and  pray  for  me,  my  dear, 
8°od  child,  that  I  may  perform  it  worthily  " 

As  Mr.  Selcroft  concluded  this  speech,  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  Lucy,  with  a  smile  of 
fcch  benignant  gentleness,  as  caused  her  to 
withdraw  her  eyes  from  his  face,  and  fix  them 
•&  her  tea-cup  as  she  received  it. 

This  touching  little  episode  being  over,  Mr. 
8dcroft  began  to  butter  his  toast,  and  eat  his 
S&very  much  as  if  nothing  particular  had 
happened,  and  he  hoped,  in  this  manner,  to 
*rtore  the  spirits  both  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
to  the  tone  wliich   the   business-like  theme 
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which    he     intended    to     enter    upon, 
quired. 

"  We  are  very  nice  and  very  comfortable 
here!"  he  exclaimed,  looking  round  his  not 
very  large,  but  very  well-appointed  eating- 
room.  "  But  the  trumpet-note  of  duty  sounds 
the  painful  note  that  must  make  us  forsake  it! 
Go  we  must,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, to  Harley  Court,  and  there  we  mi 
remain  too,  however  much  we  may  wish  to 
revisit  our  dear  household  gods  at  pretty 
Elmland." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  we  are  to  live  at  Harlej 
Court,  papal"  said  Lucy,  colouring. 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  he  replied,  "  I  suppose  to« 
must  call  it  living  there,  although  of  course  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  run  up  here,  and  to 
Barton  also,  from  time  to  time.  But  it  iriE 
be  best  and  safest  for  the  child  that  yes 
should  at  once  abandon  the  idea  of  havinj 
any  other  home.  Should  I  indeed  obtain 
stall,  and  still  more  should  1  obtain  a  deanery, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  keep  the  resi* 
deuce  with  rae,  especially  at  first.  But  all 
this  I  believe  is  always  very  easily  managed 
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vhere  any  good  reason  can  be  given  for  desir- 
ing leave  of  absence.  And  later  in  the  day, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  happen.  You, 
dear  Lacy,  we  may  of  course  expect  to  see  well 
Hurried,  and  our  darling  grandson  ought,  I 
think,  at  least  for  a  year  or  two,  to  be  sent  to 
Eton." 

Mrs.  Selcroft,  as  usual,  looked  the  model  of 
gentle  acquiescence  as  she  listened,  but  it  is 
probable,  notwithstanding  all  her  genuine  love 
•ad  devotion  to  her  little  grandson,  that  she 
*ould  not,  if  left  to  her  own  discretion,  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  Harley  Court 
W  permanent  residence.  Of  this,  however, 
■he  gave  no  hint,  being  profoundly  convinced 
that  any  opposition  to  her  husband's  will 
*ould  be  as  vain  as  it  would  be  sinful,  and  as 
*nful  as  it  would  be  vain.  So  she  eat  her 
breakfast  very  tranquilly  as  she  listened  to 
him,  now  and  then  giving  a  little  nod  as  he 
proceeded,  which  she  well  knew  was  the  ex- 
pression of  acquiescence  which  he  preferred  to 
*U  others,  because  it  did  not  interrupt  him. 

But  with  Lucy  the  case  was  different.    Her 
fether  permitted  a  much  greater  license  of 


very  evidently  wished  that  she  sh 
When,  therefore,  she  suddenly  raisei 
and  fixing  them  very  steadily  on  hi 
nounced  the  words,  "  Has  Mr.  Harl 
as  all  to  come  and  live  with  him,  j 
neither  looked  surprised,  nor  angrj 
looked  playful.  And  it  was  Tery 
that  he  patted  her  cheek  aa  he  re] 
your  little  heart  at  rest  about  all  1 
What  I  think  it  right  to  do,  I  shal 
find  the  means  of  doing,  my  deal 
very  frivolous  brother-in-law's  opin 
subject  be  That  it  may." 

And  on  hearing  this,  Lucy,  tot 
course  to  a  little  nod,  by  way  of  : 
was  not  exactly  the  same  sort  of  n 
mother's ;  but  whatever  it  might  re 
mattered  little,  for  her  father  saw 
havinc  not  thought  it  necessary  to  1 
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wcr  civilly  waited  till  the  breakfast  was 
•^and  then  she  retired  to  her  own  very 
Vfet  and  snug  apartment,  and  shut  the  door. 
"The  time  is  come/'  murmured  she,  as  with 
■^ed  cheeks  and  beating  heart  she  sat  down 
■Are    her    writing-table.     imI  know  Henry 
*Udey  better  than  my  father  does.     I  know 
4  his  goodness,  all  his  kindness,  all  his  noble 
Jftendity  of  feeling  and  acting,  on  every  occa- 
sion ;  but  I  know  also  that  he  is  neither  a  fool, 
Jtor  a  coward,  to  be  bullied  into  receiving  any 
<tate  as  inmates,  merely  because  they  choose  to 
propose  themselves  as  such,  and  that,  too,  when 
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he  has  his  own  sister  and  aunt  with 
And  jet  I  know  full  well  that  it  will  cost  him 
a  pang  to  refuse  the  offer,  absurd  and  unrea- 
sonable as  it  is,  when  made  to  him  by  the 
family  of  his  lost  Louisa.  Dear  Henry  Harkj! 
Can  I  ever  forget  the  unceasing  indulgence 
with  which  he  treated  every  wish  and  ererf 
whim  of  our  lost  darling,  and  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  own  character  had  none  of  the 
boyish  softness  which  would  have  rendered 
such  watchful  tenderness  a  favourite  occu- 
pation. We  owe  a  thousand  times  more  gra- 
titude for  it  on  that  account,  and  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  will  give  him  the 
advantage  of  a  timely  hint  before  this  terrible 
proposal  is  made  to  him." 

All  this  if  not  uttered,  was  thought  during 
the  brief  interval  required  by  Lucy  for  the 
preparing  her  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  thcs 
she  sat  down,  and  wrote  as  follows — not  withr 
out  a  beating  heart,  and  the  consciouane* 
that  she  was  about  to  do  what  ought  not  to 
be  done  if  she  could  possibly  help  it,  but  verf 
honestly  convinced  that,  under  the  cirouft- 
stances,  it  was  the  best  thing  she  could  da 
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Mr  dear  Mb,  Harlet, 

u  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  not  misunder- 
tand  my  motives  in  writing  to  you  as  I  am 
tout  to  do,  and  that  even  if  you  think  me 
wong  in  doing  so,  you  will  give  me  credit  for 
riahing  to  be  right.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
toe  health  and  welfare  of  your  dear  little  boy 
tocnpy  our  thoughts  at  present  beyond  all 
fee  in  the  world  ;  and  whenever  this  is  the 
*fc  upon  any  subject,  I  should  think  it  very 
lely  that  judgment  and  common  sense  would 
tend  a  great  chance  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
fcling.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
his  is  to  be  the  case  just  now  at  Elmland 
fectory,  for  my  father  has  just  declared  it  to 
fe  his  opinion,  that  the  only  sure  and  certain 
Beans  of  your  little  boy's  being  properly 
•ken  care  of,  is  the  removal  of  his  family 
iom  their.own  dwelling  to  yours.  My  respect 
to  my  father's  judgment  on  most  occasions  is 
too  great,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  to 
Pttmit  of  my  expressing  any  contrary  opi- 
nions, and  even  on  this  occasion  I  should  be 
Kttry  to  confess  to  him  how  completely  my 
*W  of  the  case  differs  from  his  own.    Never- 

VOI*.  II.  p 
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theless,  I  cannot  shut  my«yea  to  theJMtl* 
the  scheme  is  one  that  it  is  qmte  impooUi 
you  should  adopt*  although  j0or  gmfc  til 
uniform  kindneaB  to  ub  on  all  occasions  hii 
me  to  think  that  70a  will  not  giro  the  driM 
refusal  which  perforce  you  must  give,  witttt 
feeling  that  the  doing  bo  is  disagreeaUe.  JH 
this  it  is  which  makes  me  ttoubfe  yea  If 
writing  now,  for  I  think  it  poasible,  that  Ai 
knowing  my  father's  scheme  beforehand  aty 
enable  you  either  to  prevent  the  propoil 
altogether,  by  suggesting  some  plan  of  jov 
own,  or  at  any  rate,  may  give  you  more  ta* 
to  reflect  on  the  best  manner  of  declining  i 
I  shall  not  expect  any  answer  to  this  ktta: 
and  it  would  be  better  that  you  should  art 
write  to  me  on  the  subject.  In  full  assunaci 
that  your  kindness  will  induce  you  to  exev 
my  thus  troubling  you,  even  should  you  tlfli 
my  doing  so  unnecessary, 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Harley, 
"  Your  very  affectionate  sister, 

"  Lucy  Stuaar* 
To  do  Lucy  Selcroft  justice,  it  is  h*** 
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to  say,  thai  she  had  never  jet,  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  life  put  a  letter  in  the  post  with 
her  own  hands,  because  she  wished  to  conceal 
the  fact  of  sending  the  said  letter  a  secret 
from  her  family ;  but  she  was  fain  to  do  so  now, 
and  greatly  comforted  was  she  when  she  found 
herself  safe  again  in  her  own  room,  after  having 
satisfactorily  achieved  her  secret  enterprise. 

Her  letter  was  certainly  written  with  a 
most  honest  hope  of  being  useful  to  Mr.  Harley, 
ttd  to  her  father  also,  by  sparing  both  of 
them  the  pain  and  embarrassment  of  a  fruit- 
less,  as  well  as  a  perilous  correspondence ;  but 
her  most  sanguine  hopes  never  suggested  to 
W  the  possibility  of  her  brother-in-law's  re- 
aving it  with  so  warm  a  feeling  of  gratitude, 
•»  in  fact  it  caused  him. 

He  loved  and  admired  her,  for  the  strong 
feeling  of  disapprobation  for  her  scheming 
lather's  unwarrantable  plan,  which  her  taking 
80  strong  a  step  betrayed,  and  he  felt  now  for 
the  first  time,  that  his  little  boy  had  at  least 
one  maternal  relation  of  whom  he  need  not  be 
ashamed. 
The  few  first  moments  after  the  perusal  of 

P'2 
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the  letter,  were  given  wholly  to  gratitude  ad 
admiration  for  the  writer;  and  then  his  tl 
endeavoured  to  fix  themselves  upon  the  u 
portant  question  of  how  beet  to  profit  by  it 

But  unfortunately  the  more  he  meditab 
the  more  diffioult  it  became.  How  could  1m 
decline  a  proposal  of  which  it  was  i 
necessary  that  he  should  appear  to  be  t 
ignorant?  Yet,  nevertheless,  he  was  deb 
mined  that  Lucy's  warning  should  not  I 
received  in  vain,  both  because  he  felt  all  tiw> 
value  of  a  little  time  for  the  purpose  of  guiri — 
ing  himself  against  an  invasion  which  he  vio 
fully  determined  to  resist ;  and  also,  beom«e 
he  greatly  desired  to  give  his  kind  little  sister- 
in-law  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  the  eflbr* 
she  had  bo  courageously  made,  had  not  bes»n 
in  vain. 

After  wasting  many  minutes,  however,  i*» 
vain  attempts  to  hit  upon  some  perfectly 
unobjectionable  way  of  giving  Mr.  Selcroft*** 
understand  that  he  could  on  no  account  b° 
permitted  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Hv*T 
Court,  he  found  that  he  did  not  advance  ob** 
inch;  and  then  he  suddenly,  and  most  hipp^T 
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recollected  that  though  he  himself  was  exceed- 
ingly stupid,  his  aunt  and  sister  were  not,  and 
therefore,  that  the  very  best  thing  he  could 
do,  would  be  to  lay  the  whole  business  before 
them,  and  ask  their  counsel  how  he  should 
proceed.  No  sooner  had  this  idea  occurred 
to  him,  than  he  felt  it  to  be  excellent  in  every 
*ay,  for  it  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  to  their  notice  in  the  most  favour- 
Ale  manner,  the  only  individual  of  his  late 
life's  family  who  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
heing  approved  by  them. 

But  in  order  to  put  her,  and  her  letter,  in  a 

proper  light,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 

expatiate  a  little  upon  the  character  of  her 

&ther,  and  as  he  meditated  upon  this  neces- 

Ay,  and  felt  that  no  reasons  of  delicacy  any 

longer  existed  to  prevent  his  doing  so  in  the 

&toe  tone  of  unrestrained  confidence  in  which 

«e  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  converse  with 

ftem,  a  feeling  of  gladness  gave  elasticity  to 

lis  step,  as   he   approcached   the  room  they 

Occupied,  which  he  analyzed  no  farther  than  to 

fell  himself  that  he  was  exceedingly  glad  they 

appened  to  be  at  Harley  Court. 
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"  You  are  both  here  1    That  a 
want  you  both,"  he  said,  as  he  enteral  *ff 
Lucy's  letter  open  in  his  hand.    *I  hMfc, 
letter  here  from  a  young  lady  whom  I  w" 
to  introduce  to  you,  and  for  whom  I  wnk  if? 
bespeak  your  favour,  for  she  is  a  great  tt*4  - 
and  favourite  of  mine.    But  before  I  read  far 
letter  to  you  I  wish  to  give  yon  a  aEgJt 
sketch  of  her  birth,  parentage,  and  edamtifli  ~ 
The  writer  of  this  letter  is  Mr.  Sekroffii" 
eldest  daughter,  but  no  more  like  her  father 
than  I  to  Hercules.     I  dare  say  you  hit* 
both  of  you  guessed  already,  though  we  bar* 
never  talked  much  about  him,  that  I  am  not 
very  partial  to  my  father-in-law,  and,  tbero- 
fore,  in  telling  you  that  Lucy  is  unlike  him* 
I,  in  some  degree,  lead  you  to  understand- 
why  I  like  her.     It  really  was  not  my  intea~ 
tion  to  plague  either  of  you  with  long-windaL 
details  and  descriptions  of  Mr.  Selcrofl*  fa^ 
in  order  to  comprehend  this   letter,  and  t> 
give  me  your  joint  advice  on  the  subject  oc 
it,  I  believe  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  fir 
me  to  talk  to  you  about  him  a  little  moi* 
than  I  had  intended  to  do.     But  I  will  be  is 
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brief  as  I  can,  and,  briefly,  I  think  him,  take 
bim  for  all  in  all,  one  of  the  most  detestable 
indmduals  with  whom  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  make  acquaintance/' 

"  Which,  after  your  preface,  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  you  think  his  daughter  Lucy  one 
of  the  most  delectable,"  said  Lady  Frances. 

"I  really  think  you  may  construe  it  so, 
By  dear  aunt,  without  much  blundering. 
Among  other  charming  traits  of  character,  my 
iWrend  father-in-law  has  long  ago  contrived 
to  make  it  very  evident  to  me  that  he  likes 
tatter  to  reside  in  my  house  than  his  own, 
*&d  though  I  should  greatly  prefer,  as  far  as 

I  am  myself  concerned,  that  he  should  never 
titer  my  doors  again,  I  have  concealed  the  feel- 

^  as  well  as  I  could,  from  respect  to  her  who 

• 

II  no  more.  Yet,  nevertheless,  I  very  strongly 
Aspect  that  he  dislikes  me  about  as  heartily 
U I  dislike  him,  and  that  he  is  pretty  nearly 
**  well  aware  as  I  am  myself,  that  his  visits 
tare  are  a  nuisance  to  me ;  but  if  this  be  so, 
he  h*g  the  disagreeable  sort  of  courage  which 

Wa  people  to  brave  all  things  rather  than 

• 

9*6  up  any  scheme  upon  which  they  have  set 
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their  hearts.  That  Mr.  Selcroft  has  set  his 
heart  upon  passing  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  existence  at  Harlej  Court  is  perfectly 
evident,  and  the  means  which  he  is  at  present 
employing  to  obtain  this  object  are  furnished 
by  my  intense  anxiety  about  the  health  and 
welfare  of  my  dear  little  boy.  Even  Mis. 
Selcroft,  who,  if  she  did  not  think  it  her 
bounden  duty  to  echo  every  word  uttered  by 
her  husband,  would  be,  I  believe,  a  vciy 
harmless,  good  sort  of  woman,  even  she,  with 
all  her  gentleness,  has  taken  it  into  her  head  ' 
to  talk  to  me  in  a  very  authoritative  style  \ 
upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  her  very  fre- 
quent inspection  and  general  superintendence 
of  my  nursery.  Now,  of  course,  I  need  not 
profess  to  you  my  perfect  consciousness  of  mj 
own  profound  ignorance  on  such  matters,  or 
the  more  than  willingness  or  than  mere 
ordinary  gratitude  with  which  I  should 
welcome  advice  and  assistance  on  a  point 
which  interests  me  so  nearly.  But — -W 
Lucy,  dear  good  girl,  speak  on  the  subject 
She  will  make  you  understand  the  question 
at  issue  better  than  I  can  do.     Read  this 
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rtter  aloud,  Fanny,"  he  added,  putting  Lucy's 
tputle  into  her  hand,  "and  then  you  shall 
K>th  give  me  an  opinion  as  to  what  I  had 
fet  do  in  order  to  guard  against  the  mis- 
brtane  which  threatens  me." 

Fanny  immediately  obeyed  him,  and  very 
distinctly  read  Lucy's  letter,  from  the  first 
ford  to  the  last.  "  It  is  a  charming  letter," 
he  said,  returning  it  to  him  ;  "  I  think  it  a 
r»jr  charming  letter." 

"  It  is  admirable !"  exclaimed  Lady  Frances, 
randy.  "  You  could  not  possibly  have  in- 
duced your  new  sister  to  us,  Harley,  in  a 
*ore  favourable  manner.  Both  head  and 
te*rt  are  right  there,  no  doubt  whatever  can 
*i8t  about  that.  And  now,  you  poor  per- 
muted papa,  let  us  take  your  case  under 
ondderation.  Thoughts  to  counsel!  Let 
&*  see ;  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  a  victim,  is  the 
lotion.  I  think  you  had  better  tell  this 
dmirable  Miss  Lucy  to  give  a  gentle  hint  to 
**  papa  upon  the  utter " 

*  What !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  eagerly,  "  after 
to  dear  girl  so  earnestly  implores  him,  or,  at 
ty  rate,  so   distinctly   desires  him  not  to 
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betray  her  baring  written  at  ritf  Ifetktt* 
has  not  made  a  sufficient  impression  nfcajm^ 
Aunt  Frances.19 

"  Upon  my  word  yon  wrong  me,  Fsmjf 
replied  her  aunt.  "  And,  as  a  proof  of  % 
let  me  assure  jou  that,  instead  of 
towards  this  young  lady  as  a  stranger,  I 
never  think  of  her  again  but  as  a  high-mmfci 
right-feeling  girl,  with  whom  I  should  iqoift 
to  become  personally  acquainted.  My  Unite- 
was  but  the  forgetfulness  of  a  moment,  md 
arose  from  my  anxiety  to  get  your  brother 
out  of  the  trap  that  seems  yawning  for  him.0 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  forgive  you,"  retunfii 
her  niece,  "  and  the  more  readily  because  jol 
bave  spoken  a  word,  perhaps  without  knownf 
it,  which  points  both  to  a  safe  and  a  pleasant- 
path  by  which  he  may  escape.     You  aty 
Lady   Frances,   that   you  should  rejoice  to^ 
become  personally  acquainted  with  this  Lucy 
Selcroft — and  heaven  knows  1  share  the  wtfk^ 
What   then   should  prevent   Henry's   imme- 
diately writing  to  Lucy's  mother,  and  telling 
her,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  our 
friend's  epistle,  that  his  aunt  and  sister  wcri0 


*- 
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)  nrach  pleased  if  she  would  permit  Miss 
ilcroft  to  join  them  at  Harley  Court ;  and  then 
■  might  add,  you  know,  that  her  doing  so 
mid  insure  a  constant  account  of  her  little 
phew'8  progress  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
mdmamma.  Don't  jou  think  this  would 
a  yery  good  scheme,  Henry  V 
u  Excellent,  Fanny,  in  every  way,"  replied 
•  brother,  with  great  animation.  "I  am 
"e  yon  will  like  her,  for  she  is  gay-hearted, 
iffected,  and  sensible,  and  the  idea  of  your 
•king  acquaintance  with  her,  without  the 
iadful  drawback  of  her  father's  presence,  is 
iightful  to  me.  What  say  you,  Aunt 
>nkton  ?" 

*Say!"  replied  Lady  Frances;  "I  say, 
phew  Harley,  that  I  know  nothing  that  I 
ould  like  better,  at  this  moment,  than  the 
aking  personal  acquaintance  with  the  young 
dy  who  wrote  that  letter.  Do  you  think  it 
tely  that  her  mother  will  make  any  objection 
1  her  coming  V 

u  Her  mother,  no.  Nor  would  it  affect  the 
tertion  by  the  weight  of  a  feather,  if  she 
An  replied  Henry.     "  But  I  hope  for  some- 
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thing    more    important    than    her    mother's 
consent.      I   hope   for   the   consent  of  thstt 
smooth-worded  tyrant,  her  father,  because  I  do 
not  see  how  he  can  invent  any  decently  plau- 
sible excuse  for  refusing  it." 

"  Away,  then !"  cried  Fanny,  "  and  write 
with  all  possible  skill  and  caution.  I  wtU 
never  forgive  you  if  you  leave  the  slightest 
possibility  of  his  guessing  that  Lucy  has 
written  to  you." 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Henry's  sister 
had   ever  designated   Miss    Selcroft    by  her 
Christian  name.     This  was  seemingly  a  verjr 
trifling  circumstance,  but  Henry  felt  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  more  in  it  than  met  the  ear, 
and  it  was  with  a  well-pleased,  though  not  a 
conspicuous  smile  that  he  thought,  as  he  left 
the  room  to  write   the  commanded  epistle, 
that  his  anticipations  of  the  effects  likely  to 
be  produced  by  Lucy's  letter,  showed  that  b& 
knew  his  womankind  well. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  letter  was  written,  and  a  very  proper 
Qd  judicious  letter  it  was,  as  was  proved  by 
te  result ;  for  the  return  of  the  post  brought 
°ta  Lucy  herself  a  delighted  acceptance  of 
s  invitation,  with  an  assurance  that  her 
Mama  would  herself  have  had  the  pleasure 

answering  her  kind  letter,  had  she  not 
^n  obliged  to  take  rather  a  long  drive,  in 
der  to  return  the  visit  of  the  most  distant 
cjuaintance  on  their  visiting  list. 
This  very  satisfactory  epistle,  however,  was 
>t  despatched  without  considerable  domestic 
fficulty.     Mrs.  Selcroft  scarcely  allowed  her- 
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self  the  necessary  time  for  reading  Mr. 
Harley's  letter  before,  according  to  the  law  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided,  she  handed  it 
across  the  breakfast-table  to  her  husband. 
She  said  not  a  word  as  Bhe  did  so  ;  but  had 
Mr.  Sclcroft  condescended  to  to  look  at  her 
(which  he  did  not)  as  he  impatiently  held  out 
his  hand  to  receive  it,  he  would  have  pereeiTed 
that  rather  a  vivid  blush  had  taken  the  place 
of  her  usually  delicately  pale  complexion. 

The  change  in  his  own,  however,  as  be 
perused  this  very  unexpected  production,  vu 
more  striking  still,  for  from  his  lofty  forehead 
to  his  handsome  chin,  he  waB  for  one  short 
moment  almo»t  purple.  Poor  Lucy  mean- 
while became  very  considerably  paler  than 
usual :  she  was  sitting  upon  thorns,  for  ike 
had  caught  sight  of  the  well-known  pot- 
mark,  which  left  no  possibility  of  doubt  npon 
her  mind,  that  the  letter  which  caused  tins 
vehement  emotion  was  from  Henry  Harky; 
neither  was  it  easy  to  doubt,  as  she  gbtD»d 
at  the  angry  face  of  her  father,  that  the  hint 
which  she  had  despatched  to  Harley  Court 
had  caused  so  strong  a  feeling  of  indignation 
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aster  as  to  hare  made  him  altogether 
c  her  injunctions  to  secresy. 
before  she  had  time  to  decide  whether 
med  him  or  herself  most,  Mr.  Selcroft 

the  letter  to  her,  saying,  while  an 
ity  of  scorn  curled  his  lip  into  a  Tery 
art  of  smile  :  "  Though  last,  Miss  Lucy, 
rtainly  are  not  least  in  this  affair, 
tad  your  brother-in-law's  letter/' 

Selcroft  was  by  no  means  a  coward, 
from  nature  or  education*  for  she  had 
^customed  to  do  battle  with  dear,  dar- 
pa,  when  neither  her  mother  nor  poor 

could  have   found  courage  to  say  a 

But  now  she  positively  trembled, 
anately,  however,  she  was  not  too  much 
led  to  read  the  letter,  and  great  indeed 
e  delight,  as  well  as  the  relief,  with 
;he  did  so.     Her  first  distinct  thought 

mental  apology  to  Henry  for  having 
1  him — the  next  was  something]  very 
iance  of  dear,  darling  papa.  For  Lucy, 
know,  was  a  very  quick-witted  girl,  and 

the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  that  this  was 
invitation  to  be  refused  with  impunity. 
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She  knew  that  her  father  stood  in  ocmadaik  V 
awe  of  the  often-quoted  name  of  the  Wj 
Frances,  and  that  the  achieving  a  perioBrit 
acquaintance  with  her  was  felt  to  be  Mtt 
an  important  and  a  difficult  manoeuvre.   Hi 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  name  of  Lrif 
Frances  was  brought  forward  in 
with  that  of  Selcroft,  and  that  in  so 
a  manner  as  at  once  to  dissipate  all  the 
culties  which  had  seemed  to  surround 
greatly  desired  project  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance. 

Her  colour  was  still  a  little  heightened,  bo* 
all  symptoms  of  trembling  had  disappeared^ 
when  she  returned  the  letter  to  her  father, 
saying,  with  a  very  happy  smile,  "  How  et-— 
ceedingly  kind  in  Mr.  Harley !    Isn't  it,  p«?»^ 
And  how  very  flattering  on  the  part  of  Lady 
Frances  Monkton  and  Miss  Harley !    I  haio 
always  felt  that  there  was  something  exceed-^ 
ingly   awkward,   when    speaking    of  Hariy 
Court,  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  we  taeir 
neither  of  the  ladies,  even  by  sight.    That 
will  be  over  now,  for  ever  and  always." 

"  But  do  you  not  think,  Miss  Lucy,  that  it 
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lid  hare  been  rather  more  civil  still,  if 
ielf  and  yonr  mother  had  been  included  in 

invitation  V  said  Mr.  Selcroft,  somewhat 
rningly,  bnt  still  with  an  aspect  greatly 

irate  than  before  the  skilful  words  spoken 
such  particularly  good  season  by  his 
ghter. 

mcy  seemed  to  ponder  his  words  very 
berately  before  she  answered  them ;  and 
1  she  said  very  quietly,  but  with  a  good 
I  of  decision  of  manner,  "  No,  dear  papa, 
lo  not.  Had  this  letter  contained  an 
tation  to  the  whole  Selcroft  family,  we 
Id  only  have  put  one  interpretation  on  it, 
lely,  that  he  was  anxious  about  his  little 
,  and  wished  us  all,  and  mamma  parti- 
irly,  to  be  there,  just  at  this  time  when 
8  Harley  expects  to  be  very  much  occupied 
invitations  from  her  old  friends  and  neigh- 
T3.  But  the  invitation  contained  in  this 
er  is  evidently  of  a  very  different  and  a 
ch  more  flattering  kind.  It  speaks  dis- 
itly  of  a  wish  to  bring  us  acquainted  with 

ladies  of  his  family,  and  I  do  not  think 
could  do  so  in  any  way  so  easy  and  so 
roL.  II.  Q 
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mites  before  he  had  resolved  not  to 
11,  and,  causing  his  features  very 
o  resume  their  usual  amiable  expres- 
said: 

iaps  you  are  right,  Lucy.  On  second 
,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
[arley  does  mean  to  be  very  civil  in 
this  invitation  specially  to  you ;  for 
e  certain  that  two  young  ladies  are 
ely  to  form  an  intimate  sort  of  sister- 
macy  by  being  brought  together  in 
than  if  a  more  ceremonious  union  of 
families  had  taken  place.  You  have, 
>,  my  permission,  my  dear,  to  answer 
gr  yourself.  I  shall  prefer  this  to  the 
ag  your  mother  to  answer  it,  as  it 
re  as  a  hint  to  him  that  he  ought, 
y  subject  of  the  least  real  importance, 
ss  all  communications  to  me.  How- 
mry  is  still  a  very  young  man,  and 
,  therefore,  excuse  him  if  occasionally 
9  himself  either  ignorant  or  unmindful 
jtte.  Go  then,  my  dear  Lucy,  if  you 
ished  your  breakfast,  and  tell  your 
in-law  that   I   shall  send  you,  with 

Q2 
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your  mother's  confidential  attendant,  by 
railroad,  on  the  fifteenth,  and  that  you  s 
expect  to  find  one  of  his  carriages  waiting 
you  at  the  station.  You  will,  of  course,  b 
me  your  epistle  to  read,  always  remembe 
that  neither  on  this  or  any  other  occa 
should  I  choose  that  any  letter  should  be 
from  this  house  without  its  being  first : 
mitted  to  my  inspection ." 

Did  these  words  produce  any  painful  i 
sation  in  the  mind  of  Lucy  ? 

No.     Perhaps  she  was  too   happy  U 
capable  of  feeling  anything  like  pain 
being  reminded  of  the  act  which  had 
her  so.     Nevertheless,  she  did   look  a 
embarrassed  for  a  moment,  but  her  fat) 
not  observe  it,  for  he  was  already  vei 
in  arranging  mentally  how  soon  after 
departure  he   should  be  able  to   fin 
tolerably  plausible  excuse  for  followin/ 

Lucy's  epistle  was  short,  but  very 
written,  and  perfectly  fulfilled  her  p 
making  her  brother-in-law   underst 
she  was  very  grateful  to  him  for  al1 
contained,  and  still  more  for  what 
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her  father  neither  did  nor  could  find 
iDg  in  it  beyond  a  cordial  and  well- 
d  acceptance  of  his  invitation. 
)  moral  of  all  which,  is  that  parents 
ike  Mr.  Selcroft,  have  the  happiness  of 
sing  a  good  and  affectionate  daughter/ 

0  well  to  content  themselves  with  the 
ig,  while  they  carefully  avoid  the  dan- 
i  attempt  of  endeavouring  to  convert 
lto  a  hood-winked  slave.  It  is  just 
le  that  occasionally  such  a  plan  may 
r  with  a  wife,  but  with  a  daughter,  unless 
ppen  to  be  an  idiot,  never. 

i  happy  Lucy's  journey  under  the  pro- 

1  of  her  mother's  elderly  and  very  re- 
ble  waiting-woman,  was  performed  with- 
tigue  or  difficulty  of  any  kind,  and  she 
loreover,  the  satisfaction  of  finding  her 
r-in-law  in  the  carriage  which  was  wait- 
r  her  at  the  station.    This  attention  was 


x_       1 
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Lacy  Selcroft  was  not  naturally  a  shyprl, 
but  nevertheless  she  certainly  did  feel  a  little 
nervous  at  the  idea  of  this  first  introduction 
to  the  ladies  of  the  Harley  family. 

If  she  had  been  about  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  uncle  and  a  brother  of  Henry's,  the 
would  not  have  thought  about  it  half  bo  mock. 
She  was  young,  well-looking,  and  well  dressed. 
and  not  so  stupid  as  to  be  unconscious 
these  advantages ;  hut  unfortunately  for  I 
composure  of  her  spirits,  she  was  consci«B 
also  that  ladies  were  by  no-  means  so  eaarr 
propitiated  by  them  as  gentlemen.  However, 
the  having  the  arm  of  her  brother-in-law  to 
support  her  as  she  entered  the  usual  noraiag 
sitting-room,  rendered  the  task  so  compan- 
tively  easy,  that  no  more  was  left  of  her 
timidity  than  sufficed  to  increase,  very  beCQB- 
ingly,  the  delicate  carnation  of  her  cheek. 

Both  the  ladies  rose  with  flattering  alacrity 
to  welcome  her,  and  her  reception  was  eiactlr 
such  as  to  add  to  her  natural  wish  to  ufewe 
them,  the  pleasant  consciousness  that  thff 
wished  to  please  her. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  tk»t 
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acquaintance  so  begun,  should  speedily 
ripen  into  easy  and  agreeable  intimacy.  The 
Tery  decided  proof  which  Lucy  had  given  of 
her  averseness  to  obtrude  her  family  upon 
them,  was  an  effectual  antidote  to  her  receiving 
any  share  of  the  pretty  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
like for  the  Selcroft  connexion,  which  a  variety 
of  circumstances  had  tended  to  create  in  the 
hearts  both  of  the  aunt  and  niece ;  and  though 
nothing  in  the  least  degree  approaching  to  a 
discussion  of  this  connexion  took  place  between 
them,  Lucy  speedily  comprehended  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  and  enjoyed  all  the  comfort 
which  could  be  derived  from  the  conviction 
that  she  at  least  was  quite  safe  from  every 
imputation  of  wishing  to  profit  by  the  short 
and  melancholy  union  between  the  families, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  herself  upon  them 
in  any  way. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  lucky  letter  which 
the  poor  girl  had  written  with  such  praise- 
worthy purpose,  but  with  so  much  real  pain 
and  reluctance,  this  perfectly  good  understand- 
ing would  probably  never  have  existed  between 
them,  for  Lucy  Selcroft,  with  all  her  good 
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gifts,  and  she  had  many,  would  scarcely  bar^ 
escaped  unscathed  from  the  sort  of  analytical 
process  to  which  a  girl  standing  in  such   * 
position  as  she  did,   relatively   to  her  nr* 
acquaintance,  is  sure  to  be  subjected 

Not  that  Lady  Frances  or  Fanny  HarteJ 
were  either  of  them  likely  to  be  blind  to  he* 
prettiness,  her  cleverness,  or  her  good-humour  ; 
but  they  would  have  been  sure  to  find  out  ths*^ 
she  had  not  that  last  high  finish  which,  though 
the  want  of  it  can,  and  very  often  is,  dispense** 
with,  when  the  deficiency  is  atoned  for  t>J 
more  important  good  qualities,  rarely  fails  of 
being  felt  instantaneously,  and  afterwards  &* 
a  cause  of  dislike,  where  no  counteracting  in- 
ducement to  like  exists  to  prevent  it. 

The  time  had  been,  before  the  influence  of 
Frederica  had  taught  Fanny  Harley  a  better 
mode  of  estimating  the  worth  of  her  fellof- 
creatures,  that  she  would  have  been  as  likely 
as  most  people  to  have  discovered  and  felt 
the   influence  of  all   such  little  deficiencies. 
But  now,  partly  because  her  cure  was  really  a 
radical  cure,  partly  because  a  deeply  felt,  but 
never-mentioned  tenderness  for  her  lost  friend, 
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ade  every  word  she  had  ever  uttered,  dear 
id  precious  to  her,  and  partly  from  the 
tanner  in  which  this  personal  acquaintance 
ith  Lucy  had  begun ;  for  all  and  each  of 
iese  causes,  Fanny  did  not  permit  herself  to 
iscover  anything  in  her  young  companion 
apable  of  chilling  the  cordial  goodwill  which 
^e  felt  towards  her. 

Lady  Frances  too,  immediately  began  to 
teat  her  as  a  favourite  ;  yet  she  smiled 
fcietly  aside,  as  she  watched  the  growing 
itimacy  between  the  young  ladies,  and  medi- 
ated on  the  varieties  of  character,  aspect,  and 
**&ner,  between  Fanny's  present  friend  and  her 
fct.  Had  her  ladyship,  however,  thoroughly 
^derstood  Fanny,  this  quiet,  quizzing,  little 
taile  might  have  been  spared,  for  she  would 
»Te  found  neither  caprice  nor  shadow  of 
banging  in  her  niece,  who,  with  all  her  sincere 
^gard  and  liking  for  Lucy  Selcroft,  was  no 
lore  likely  to  place  her  side  by  side  in  her 
art  with  Frederica  Rittesberg,  than  she  was 
confound  the  Pic  du  Midi  and  the  gardens 
the  Tuilleries  in  her  memory. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  following  fortnight  pawed  v< 
santly  at  Harley  Court ;  no  single 
stance  of  any  kind  occurred  to  jar  the 
harmony  which  reigned  among  tl 
assembled  there.  The  little  boy,  so  i 
a  personage  in  the  estimation  of  al 
each  of  them,  seemed  in  their  ey 
improving  in  health,  beauty,  and  int 
with   every   passing  day ;   the  wea 
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I  some  pleasant  engagement  either  at 

r  abroad. 

das! 

Malignant  fate  sat  by  and  smiled !" 

e  all  this  very  innocent  enjoyment  was 
>n,  with  every  appearance  of  being 
)  last,  sorrow  and  mischief  were  busily 
at  no  great  distance, 
alking  party  had  been  arranged  at 
it,  in  preference  either  to  driving  or 
>n  account  of  the  bright  beauty  of  the 
,  and  of  the  autumnal  freshness  of  the 
ch  they  all  agreed  would  render  the 
jtive  exercise  the  best.  Accordingly 
i  hour  before  noon  the  party  assembled 
brary,  and  were  chatting  and  laughing 
ery  appearance  of  being  all  of  them 
nost  happy  state  of  spirits,  when  the 
is  thrown  widely  open,  with  rather 
ble  energy,  by  an  elderly  domestic 
I  been  in  the  habit  of  performing  this 
Harley  Court  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
>  performed  it  now  in  a  manner  which 
plainly  as  such  an  act  could  speak, 
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"  Dearly  beloved  master !  behold  the  blaring 
I  hare  brought  you  I" 

He  did  not,  however,  trust  the 
ment  which  it  was  his  duty  to  make  solely  to 
his  own  eloquent  manner  of  opening  the  door, 
but  added,  in  a  voice  quite  sufficiently  clear 
be  heard  by  every  on©  in  the  room, 
at  least  three  out  of  the  four  were  all  talking 
together,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sei-choft  !* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
ment  of  her  Majesty's  approach  in  propria 
persona,  could  have  produced  a  more  startling 
effect ;  a  fact  which  might  very  probably  hare 
been  highly  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Selcroft,  coaW 
he  have  been  fully  aware  of  it,  but  which  it  ii 
probable  Mrs.  Selcroft  might  not  have  enjoyed 
so  much. 

Lucy  Selcroft's  pretty  face  became  in  u 
instant  very  nearly  of  a  colour  to  match  the 
crimson  curtains  of  the  room,  but  her  brother- 
in-law,  Henry  Harley,  of  Harley  Court,  very 
decidedly  looked  paler  than  he  had  done  the 
moment  before,  and  the  expression  of  k» 
countenance  was  so  completely  changed,  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  believe  he  was  the  SUM 
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If  his  sister,  whose  eye  was  immediately 
id  upon  him,  had  never  believed  before 
he  was  capable  of  being  very  angry,  she 
ved  it  then ;  and  as  to  Lady  Frances,  she 
so  extremely  classical  in  her  emotion,  that 
.eeined  determined  to  verify  a  fable  of  old, 
>oking  as  nearly  as  possible  as  if  she  had 
turned  to  stone.  It  was,  in  short,  a  coup- 
rf&tre  of  the  most  effective  kind, 
at  the  most  striking  effect  produced  by 
•  entrance,  or  at  least  that  which  made 
f  most  immediately  felt  by  poor  Mrs.  Sel- 
;,  was  the  transition  from  general  chatter- 
Mid  laughing,  to  total  silence.    A  moment 
re  a  small  pistol  might  have  been  fired 
•ably  near   them  with  wonderfully  little 
:t;   now,  a  kitten  could  not   have  cried 
jw,"  without  producing   a  very  startling 
ation  indeed ! 

W  Mrs.  Selcroft,  to  do  her  justice,  was 
so  hardened  by  her  long  course  of  conjugal 
iience  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  effect  of 
r  unexpected  appearance  upon  the  feelings 
he  party,  and  really  felt,  dear  good  woman, 
I  she  must  fall  prostrate,  if  not  very  speedily 
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invited  to  sit  down ;  but  not  so  her  lord  and 
husband. 

He  saw,  perhaps  quite  as  plainly  as  she  did, 
that  their  sudden  entree  had  not  been  pro- 
ductive of  any  very  pleasurable  feelingB  to 
the  party  they  had  thus  found  so  very  gaily 
and  happily  assembled  together ;  but  for  this 
he  eared  not  one  single  farthing,  being  fully  is 
well  pleased  at  the  idea  of  making  good  bis 
entrance  among  them  by  the  influence  of  his 
dearly  beloved  authority  and  his  boasted 
knowledge  of  human  character,  as  he  would 
have  been  to  see  every  hand  extended  to  wel- 
come him  from  mere  ordinary  common-place 
civility. 

The  use  which  he  made  of  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  on  the  present  occasion,  was  to 
convince  himself  that  his  son-in-law  was  of  too 
gentle  a  spirit  to  offer  any  permanent  or  effec- 
tual resistance  to  the  steadfast  will  and  de- 
cided purpose  of  so  firm  a  character  and  com- 
manding an  intellect  as  his  own. 

"I  see  plainly  that  he  is  just  about  as 
angry  at  our  unexpected  arrival,  as  it  is  in  his 
tranquil  temperament  likely  he  should  ever  be 
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tything.    But  I  know  how  to  manage 
Jeman." 

were  the  thoughts  which  passed  through 
sterij  mind  of  the  Rector  of  Elmland 
rton,  as  he  watched,  without  for  an 
losing  the  benign  smile  which  decorated 
a  features,  the  greatly  less  tranquil 
ance  of  Henry  Harley. 
though  he  both  looked  and  meditated 
it  he  saw,  Mr.  Selcroft  lost  not  a 
•>  in  idle  speculation,  but  stepping 
forward  towards  the  master  of  the 
le  laid  a  hand  caressingly  and  affec- 
y  on  his  arm,  and  looking  with  unalter- 
indness  into  his  face,  exclaimed,  "  How 
ittle  treasure,  Harley  V 
the  moment  the  device  was  perfectly 
H  for  how  could  such  an  inquiry  from 
grandfather  be  answered  harshly  by  a 
ther? 

ry  answered  instantly,  "  Well ;  my  son  is 
iy  well,  sir."  But  even  as  he  spoke  the 
he  felt  the  intolerable  pressure  of  the 
rhich  forced  him  to  utter  them;  and 
Mr.  Selcroft  had  unclasped  his  up-lifted 
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hands  as  he  fervently  pronounced  tkeMlp 
"Thank  God!"  Henry  Harley  had  1*0 
his  resolution,  and   instantly  decided  ip#< 
shutting  up  Harley  Court  for  a  few  jaaHfaC; 
immediately  taking  his  child  abroad, 
panied,  if  possible,  by  his  aunt  and  abb*  '■'**  -i 

Henry  Hariey  was  not  apt  to  take 
resolutions,  but  on  the  present  oooaooa -Hi] 
doing  so  was  a  great  relief  to  him,  and  eaattf. 
him  at  once  to  recover  his  composure,  asd" 
perform  the  duties  of  a  son-in-law  and  a  W 
to  the  unoffending  Mrs.  Selcroft,  in  the  mflt 
correct  manner  possible. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Selcroft's  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  blundered 
greatly  in  his  interpretation  of  character  on  tkft 
present  occasion,  mistaking  strength  for  veal- 
ness,  and  rebellion  for  passive  obedience.  Brt 
whatever  might  be  the  source  of  the  compos* 
both  of  feature  and  manner  with  which  Hetf? 
approached  Mrs.  Selcroft,  his  doing  so  vtf  * 
very  seasonable  relief  to  her,  for  though  totaHy 
without  the  power  of  preventing  this  most  *** 
justifiable  inroad  into  his  family  circle  d* 
was  very  keenly  alive  to  its  impropriety ;  *** 
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en  if  the  case  had  been  different,  and  that 
ey  had  found  themselves  in  accordance  with 
i  invitation  from  the  master  of  the  house 
stead  of  in  defiance  of  what  seemed,  in  her 
dgment,  to  be  very  nearly  a  prohibition,  she 
ould  still  have  felt  that  she  wanted  all  the 
lpport  his  personal  attention  could  afford  her, 
i  order  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  endure, 
ith  courage  and  decorum,  the  almost  hostile 
qpect  of  his  right  honourable  aunt  the  Lady 

tomces. 

And  yet  Lady  Frances  Monkton  was  one  of 
he  last  women  in  the  world  who  would  have 
riffingly  treated  such  a  person  as  Mrs,  Sel- 
*©ft  with  anything  approaching  rudeness. 
Bit  the  feeling  of  indignation  roused  within 
tar  at  this  audacious  attempt  to  take  possession 
'her  very  excellent  nephew  and  his  castle 
ky  storm,  rendered  her  positively  incapable  of 
Mending  to  anything  else ;  she  was,  in  fact, 
pittty  nearly  unconscious  that  any  such  person 
•  Mrs.  Selcroft  was  in  the  room,  and  when, 
ttth  the  frown  and  the  step  of  an  offended 
topress,  she  stalked  majestically  out  of  it,  the 

TOL.  II.  B 
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rigorously  seizing  upon  the  arm  of  her  niece  in 
order  to  enforce  upon  her  the  necessity  of  her 
leaving  it  also,  was  more  for  the  sake  of  with-' 
drawing  herself  from  a  scene  where  she  foond 
she  might  be  tempted  to  speak  her  sentiment 
more  distinctly  than  she  had  any  right  to  do, 
than  from  any  intention  of  treating  the  mother 
of  their  excellent  young  friend,  Lucy,  with 
rudeness. 

But  Mrs.  Selcroft,  who  was  only  aware  tW 
she  hadleft  the  room,  taking  her  niece  viA 
her,  because  she  and  her  husband  had  entered 
it,  felt  utterly  and  completely  overwhelm*) 
with  mortification  and  sorrow.  Poor  Loty 
who  had  flown  to  her  side  the  moment  tW 
her  first  sensation  of  dismay  had  sufficient!} 
subsided  to  give  her  power  to  move  at  A 
besought  her  in  vain  to  leave  the  room,  and 
accompany  her  to  her  own  apartment.  F<* 
Lucy,  too,  had  caught  sight  of  the  altered 
countenance  of  Henry  at  the  moment  of  ta 
father  s  entrance,  and  certainly  was  of  opinio 
that  her  persecuted  brother-in-law  would  fa 
himself,  at  length,  under  the  necessity  < 
making  her  father  understand  without 
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my,  that  it  was  his  decided  intention  to 
n&in  master  of  his  own  house. 
Bat  she  felt,  if  possible,  still  more  relieved 
d  comforted,  than  even  poor,  trembling 
n  Selcroft  herself,  by  the  approach  of 
snry,  and  his  amiable  manner  of  addressing 
r.  "I  fear,  my  dear  Mrs.  Selcroft  that  your 
arney  has  fatigued  you,"  said  he. 
"Perhaps  she  had  better  repose  on  the  sofa 
your  room,  dear  Lucy,  while  her  own  apart- 
ent  is  made  ready  for  her?"  he  added. 
4nd  if  I  might  venture  to  turn  doctor,  I 
ould  prescribe  a  glass  of  wine,  for  it  will  be 
o  long  for  her  to  wait  till  luncheon  time/' 
Nerer  was  a  kind  word  uttered  in  better 
toon.  It  seemed  to  cure  all  Mrs.  Selcroft's 
tladies  as  if  by  magic,  and  she  was  perfectly 
tdy  to  confess,  that  she  had  been  wrong  in 
pposing  for  a  moment,  that  her  highly  gifted 
isband  had  made  any  blunder  whatever  by 
esenting  himself  thus  unexpectedly  at  Harley 
urt.  The  sudden  exit  of  the  two  ladies, 
leed,  was  certainly  very  rude;  but  it  was 
possible  that  any  body  could  have  foreseen 
t  their  haughty  characters  would  be  so 

B2 
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cr  radvilly  displayed;  and  finally  she  came 
to  the  conchisioii.  that  the  only  way  of  treating 
sach  radeness,  was  the  not  caring  for  it 

AH  these  consolatory  thoughts  passed  through 
her  head  as  she  sat  listening  with  a  gentle 
smile  to  Henrys  kind  speeches,  and  when  he 
ceased  she  rose  with  every  appearance  of 
being  quite  recovered,  and  said  that  she 
should  like  very  much  to  go  into  Lucy's  room 
for  a  little  while7  because,  of  coarse  there  were 
a  hundred  things  that  she  wanted  to  say  to 
her;  but  that  her  first  visit  must  be  to  her 
darling  grandchild. 

To  this  very  natural  proposition  HeniJ 
bowed  without  speaking,  and  Lucy  felt  to  her 
lingers*  ends  that  notwithstanding  his  amiable 
manner  of  receiving  her  mother,  he  was  no 
longer  disposed  to  admit  that  the  tie  between 
them  should  be  considered  as  a  just  and  suffi- 
cient cause  for  having  his  dwelling  invaded  at 
all  times  and  seasons,  without  leave  asked,  or 
eren  notice  given.  So  far  did  the  penetration 
of  Lucy  carry  her,  and  she  was  heartily  sorry 
for  the  effect,  and  heartily  ashamed  of  the 
cause.    But  this  said   penetration   did  no* 
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able  her  to  discover  the  new-born  sternness 
purpose  which  was  at  work  within  him,  and 
lich  in  fact,  was  at  that  moment,  quite  as 
flnential  as  his  natural  kindness  of  temper,  in 
as  enabling  him  to  retain  his  usual  gentle- 
8s  of  demeanor,  despite  the  very  unusual 
ding  of  irritation  which  Mr.  Selcroft's  ma- 
euvre  had  produced. 

It  was  impossible  that  any  grandmamma 
old  have  been  otherwise  than  pleased  at  the 
pearance  of  the  little  heir,  for  though  very 
lall,  he  looked  the  very  picture  of  health  and 
osperity,  and  ere  she  had  dandled  him  for 
e  minutes,  the  good,  tranquil-spirited  Mrs. 
fcroft  seemed  totally  to  have  forgotten  all 
*  troubles  and  alarms,  and  to  be  as  perfectly 
ntented  and  happy  as  if  she  had  made  this 
toewhat  perilous  journey  in  perfect  con- 
ttnity  with  her  own  wishes,  instead  of  very 
tided  opposition  to  them. 
Henry  Harley  meanwhile,  having  opened 
&  door  for  the  egress  of  Lucy  and  her  mother, 
ftned  to  think  himself  released  from  the  ne- 
Bsity  of  remaining  any  longer  in  the  society 
his  father-in-law ;  and  having,  without  clos- 
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ing  the  door,  returned  for  a  moment  to  Ae 
place  where  the  dignified  rector  was  slzll 
standing,  smiling  with  the  most  benignait 
sweet  temper  as  he  gazed  upon  a  distant  herd 
of  deer  in  the  park ;  he  said,  "  You  will  exeo* 
my  leaving  you,  sir,  for  I  hare  an  engage- 
ment with  the  ladies  of  my  family;"  and 
having  said  this,  he  bowed  slightly  and  left  the 
room. 

Mr.  Selcroft  was  a  little  startled  by  the 
manner  of  his  son-in-law.  It  was  new  to  him 
He  had  seen  him  cold,  before,  but  never  beta* 
had  he  seen  him  haughty. 

"  This  is  the  effect,  I  presume,  of  his  having 
his  ladyship  aunt  in  the  house  with  hift 
thought  the  not  highly  nurtured  rector.  Bat 
he  snapped  his  fingers  as  the  explanation  oc- 
curred to  him,  not  however  from  rejecting,  h* 
from  despising  it. 

"  I  have  the  master-key  of  his  pride,  as  w 
as  of  his  house,"  he  murmured.     "  His  soa 

and  heir  is  dearer  to  his  pride,  and  dearer  to 

* 

his  heart  also,  than  all  the  maiden  aunts  * 
the  universe,  ay,  if  they  were  royal,  instead  • 
only  right  honourable."    And  with  this  sooth- 
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ig  reflection,  the  grandfather  of  the  future 
^assessor  of  Harley  Court  stalked  forth  into 
to  portico  with  a  great  deal  of  the  feeling, 
md  with  a  little  of  the  air  of  a  conqueror,  who 
tad  just  taken  possession  of  an  important 
fortress. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  us  to 
follow  Lucy  and  her  mother  into  the  nursery  > 
the  perfectly  satisfactory  nature  of  thei* 
sojourn  there  may  be  easily  imagined,  as  tk^ 
baby's  nurse  being  a  shrewd,  as  well  as  ^ 
healthy  woman,  and  fully  aware,  therefore,  <*=* 
the  importance  of  propitiating  the  faronrCF^ 
an  experienced  grandmamma,  even  though 
titled  aunt  was  in  the  house,  seeing  (as 
Selcroft  would  have  herself  said)  that  the 
aunt  was  a  maiden  one. 

Neither  is  it  difficult  to  guess  how  th^^ 
talked  together  on  leaving  the  nursery,  #*^ 
retiring  to  the  apartment  allotted  to  h^f ' 
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srything  that  passed  then,  was  exactly 
was  sure  to  pass  under  the  circum- 
s.  Lucy,  who  had  learnt  by  long  ex- 
ce  to  know  how  far  a  pattern  wife 
be  safely  entrusted  with  a  real  secret, 
ot  a  word  respecting  her  own  important 
to  Henry ;  but  short  of  this,  she  had 
idow  of  reserve  with  her  mother,  and  she 
bed  to  her,  in  a  very  lively  and  agreeable 
3r,  the  kind  reception  she  had  met  with 
Lady  Frances  and  Miss  Harley,  as  well 
all  their  kindness  since,  and  all  the 
tnt  engagements  with  the  neighbouring 
es,  which  had  occupied  the  happy  fort- 
which  had  followed. 

s.  Selcroft  listened,  and  sighed,  and 
I,  and  listened.  "Your  father,  Lucy," 
tid,  "  is,  as  we  both  perfectly  well  know, 
f  the  most  admirable  men  that  ever  was 
;  but,  nevertheless,  it  certainly  is  possible 
he  may  now  and  then  be  mistaken, 
d,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
■  it,  because,  after  all,  my  dear  girl,  he  is 
man,  and  as  such  he  must,  as  the  Holy 
tures  teach,  be  fallible.     But  if  this  be 
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possible  on  any  occasion,  depend  upon  ife 
Lucy,  it  is  the  case  now.  We  ought  not  fe*o 
have  come  down  here  in  this  manner,  etff-» 
etc.,  etc."  To  all  which  Lucy  listened  dnfci" 
fully,  and  answered  rationally,  which  is  a* 
much  as  to  say  that  the  daughter  perfect! J 
agreed  with  the  mother  in  thinking  that,  on 
this  occasion  at  least,  the  rector  of  Barton  and 
Elmland  had  not  been  divinely  inspired. 

That  all  this  confidential,  and,  in  some 
degree,  unreserved  talk,  was  both  interesting 
and  soothing  to  the  mother  and  daughter,  is 
very  certain,  but  as  it  did  not  lead  to  any 
practical  results,  it  was  not  very  important 
The  conversation  that  took  place  between 
Henry  Harley,  his  aunt>  and  his  sister,  as  they 
promenaded  for  an  hour  and  a-half  in  one  of 
the  most  sheltered  walks  in  the  grounds  vtf 
more  so,  inasmuch  as  it  did  lead  to  practical 
results,  and  that  without  any  unnecessary 
delay. 

Scarcely  did  the  trio  find  themselves  in  tltf* 
well-known  walk  which  they  sought,  app*"" 
rently  by  common  consent,  than  Henry  ex- 
claimed, "Now,  then,  you  can   comprehefii 
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tter  than  any  description  of  mine  could 
ve  enabled  jou  to  do  it,  what  manner  of 
in  I  hare  to  deal  with  in  this  father-in- 
r  .  .  .  .  Now  you  may  perceive,  from  what 
rt  of  persecution  it  was,  that  dear,  good 
ic/a  letter  was  intended  to  save  me." 
"  Means  more  effectual  than  any  dear,  good 
icy  is  likely  to  suggest  must  be  resorted  to 

*  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  repetition  of 

*  replied  Lady  Prances,  in  a  voice  that 
sitively  trembled  with  indignation.  "  Surely, 
rely,  Henry!"  she  continued,  "you  must 
steady  have  shown  something  like  weakness 

your  treatment  of  this  audacious  man,  or 

*  could  never  have  ventured  upon  presenting 
fcaself  in  this  manner,  after  you  had  ex- 
icitlj  given  him  to  understand  that  it  was 
>t  convenient  for  you  to  receive  him  at 
resent." 

"It  may  be  so,"  replied  Henry.     "It  is, 

think,  rather  difficult  to  say  where  decency 

ids  and  weakness  begins^with  such  a  man 

*  Mr.  Selcroft.  But  he  has  given  me  a 
%on  to-day   that  may   assist  me,   I  think, 
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aa  to  the  proper  regulation  of  my  fct* 
conduct. } 

"That  Henry  has  done  nothing  vhick 
could  be  considered  as  encouragement  for  wA 
a  proceeding  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  SekrofiV 
wife,  was  made  sufficiently  erident  by  kr 
aspect  when  she  entered  to-day/1  said  Faniy. 
"  I  think  I  never  saw  any  one  look  so  pft- 
fectlj  overpowered  by  shame  and  embam* 
ment.  Despite  my  indignation  I  really  aai 
truly  pitied  the  poor  woman.  But  neither 
our  pity  for  her,  nor  our  liking  for  her  nice 
daughter  Lucy,  must  be  suffered  to  interfere 
with  any  o£  the  preventive  measures  wMch 
are  at  work  in  your  head,  Henry,  for  yOT 
future  protection." 

"  Nor  shall  it,  dear  Fanny,"  replied  hff 
brother,  very  gravely.  "Nothing  but  the 
decided  disapproval  of  my  aunt  and  yourself 
will  prevent  my  placing  myself  beyond  the 
reach  of  so  terrible  an  annoyance.  I  really 
feel  ashamed,"  he  continued,  "to  make  job 
both  the  victims  of  my  strangely  disagreeable 
position,   and  that,   too,   after   your  having 
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Lxen  up.  all  your  own  plans  in  order  to 
^commodate  yourselves  to  mine.  Never- 
leless,  I  think  there  is  no  alternative,  and 
tat  I  must  at  once  make  up  my  mind  to  go 
broad  again.  The  great  question  is,  will  you 
ad  Fanny  go  with  me  ?" 

Lady  Frances  looked  at  him,  shook  her 
Lead,  and  laughed. 

"  The  great  question  ?"  she  repeated.  "  No, 
lenry,  no,  that  is  not  the  great  question, 
f  jou  could  manage  "all  your  affairs  as  easily 
8  jou  can  regulate  the  movements  of  your 
itfer  and  myself,  you  would  have  no  great 
ifficulties  to  complain  of.  But  is  it  really 
ecessary,  my  dear  nephew,  that  a  man  in 
our  station  of  life,  with  all  the  duties  of  a 
rea!thy  landlord  and  a  large  landholder  to 
dfil,  is  it  really  necessary  that  you  should 
*ve  your  splendid  home,  and  fly  your 
luatry,  solely  in  order  to  prevent  an  elderly 
tagyman,  who  has  or  ought  to  have  the 
tfy  of  two  parishes  to  employ  him ;  is  it 
Ifcolutely  necessary  for  you  to  run  away 
erely  to  prevent  his  laying  his  hands  upon 


I  hold  myself  quite  ready  to  retrei 
proposal,  under  shelter  of  the  cl; 
specifies  that  I  am  ready  to  ab; 
desperate  project  if  it  meets  the  c 
approval  of  my  aunt  or  my  sisb 
put  myself  completely  in  your  hi 
satisfied  that  I  am  in  every  way  sa 
so,  first,  from  my  sincere  and  long 
confidence  in  your  judgment,  and 
from  my  strong  conviction  that 
be  as  little  inclined  to  expose  mc 
I  dread  as  I  should  be  myself.  .  .  . 
then,  dear  aunt !  State  your  vial 
subject  we  are  discussing,  and  be  a 
both  I  and  Fanny,  also,  shall  listc. 
as  commands  we  are  determined  to 
"  Away  with  your  obedience,  you 
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>eing  by  nature,  I  believe,  rather  more 
t  and  hot  in  quarrel  than  yourself,  I 
be  tempted,  if  the  affair  were  wholly 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  frank  declaration 
tilities,  announcing,  in  plain  and  intel- 
language,  that  if,  for  the  future,  Mr. 
ft  attempts  to  effect,  either  by  surprise 
ence,  the  invasion  of  your  house,  '  which 
ar  castle/  you  shall  think  yourself 
d   in  resisting  the  attempt  according 

if 

» 

i  plain  English,  you  would  have  me  tell 
replied  Henry,  "  that  if,  for  the  future, 
empts  to  enter  my  doors  without  invi- 
,  he   shall   forcibly  be   turned   out   of 


» 


ly  Frances  said  nothing ;  but  after  the 

il  of  a  moment  she  nodded  her  head 

itively. 

ady  Frances,  I  cannot  do  this!"   said 

',  gravely.     "  The  mother  of  my  son  was 

ughter." 

ou  are  right,  and  I  am  wrong,  Harley," 

ed  his  aunt,  earnestly.     "  Yes,  you  are 

in  every  way.     It  is  certainly  a  singular 
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predicament  for  a  man  to  bo  placed  im;  tat 
be  this  as  it  may,  I  really  believe  that  job 
own  scheme  is  the  easiest,  and  the  bed  If 
which  to  escape  from  it.  At  any  rate,  itll 
prove  to  him  very  effectually  that,  howtar 
desperate  and  courageous  this  scheme  dkr 
yasion  may  be,  you  can  at  least  command  Aft 
means  to  escape,  if  not  to  conquer.19  * 

"  And  to  escape  is  to  conquer  in  this  cmf 
said  Fanny.  ;i 

"Most  assuredly T  replied  her  brotfcg 
"nay,  it  is  the  only  conquest  I  aim  at*  or 
wish  to  achieve.  Let  me  only  feel  myself 
beyond  the  reach  of  such  sensations  as  I 
experienced  this  morning,  when  I  heard  the 
name  of  Selcroft  announced,  and  I  ask  for  so 
greater  triumph." 

"  And  whither  shall  we  go  V  said  Pannj, 
fixing  her  eyes  on  the  face  of  her  brother. 

"  To  Paris,"  replied  Henry.  "  I  feel  that  I 
am  bound  to  return  you  to  the  spot  whence 
you  came,  when  you  so  kindly  and  so  readily 
obeyed  my  call  for  help.  That  you  have  art 
been  able  to  secure  it  is  no  fault  of  yoms,  *& 
the  only  comfort  I  can  have  under  the  faifart 
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will  be  derived  from  assisting  you  to  see  and 
enjoy  all  that  I  snatched  you  from  when  I 
enticed  you  to  exchange  Paris  for  Harley 
Court." 

**  If  Harley  Court  had  been  Harley  Court 
as  it  ought  to  be,  you  would  find  it  difficult, 
I  think,  to  make  either  of  us  believe  that  we 
liked  Paris  better,"  said  Lady  Frances ;  "  but 
*a  things  are,  we  hare  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  it  is  neither  Siberia  nor  Botany  Bay  to 
-  ▼bich  we  are  to  be  banished" 
I  u  And  the  climate  is  a  very  good  one  for 
Aildren,  is  it  not  V9  demanded  the  young 
frther. 

"  Oh,  yes !"  exclaimed  both  ladies  at  once ; 
md  Fanny  zealously  added,  "  You  have  only  to 
1  **lk  one  single  morning  in  the  Tuilleries, 
Henry,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  in  order  to 
ttnyince  yourself  that  some  of  the  most  pros- 
Porous  and  healthy-looking  children  in  the 
torid  are  to  be  found  in  Paris." 

"  Then  so  let  it  be,  my  dear  sister  conspi- 
Wwb  1"  returned  Henry.  "  We  will  let  the 
htiden,  partly  for  poor  Lucy's  sake,  eat  their 
Miners  in  peace  to-day,  and  before  you  are 

VOL.  II.  s 
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ready  for  your  ten  o'clock  breakfast  toi 
morning,  Lad j  Frances,  I  flatter  m  yae 
I  shall  have  found  a  fitting  opportu 
making  them  all  understand  the  nece 
departing  from  the  garrison  with  as 
delay  as  possible. ' 

In  conformity  to  the  resolution  tl 
pressed,  the  meeting  of  the  whole  pi 
the  drawing-room  about  ten  minutes 
dinner  was  attended  with  no  startling  < 
stration  of  feeling  on  any  side.     Th< 
of  the  family  were  introduced   to  H 
Mrs.  Selcroft,  and  if  there  was  more  o 
mony   than    of    cordiality  in    their  ] 
towards  them  it  was  only  considered 
symptom  of  aristocratic  haughtiness,  eit 
detestable,  and  deserving  of  all  content 
not  amounting  to  any  overt  act  of 
which  could   justify  a  remonstrance, 
evening  passed  away  as  such  an  evenii 
be  easily  supposed   to  hare  passed. 
Frances  applied  herself  with  unequal! 
severance    to  her  knitting;    Henry 
lacy  to  play  [chess,  which  they  did  i 
mtearmission  till  the  biscuits  and  wine 
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their  appearance;  Fanny  Harley,  with  the 
thoughts  of  Fredericks  christian  lectures,  as 
ahe  called  them,  very  actively  at  work  within 
to,  placed  her  embroidery  frame  in  such  a 
position  as  enabled  her  to  talk  a  great  deal 
to  Mrs.  Selcroft ;  and  Mr.  Selcroft  took  refuge 
» the  "  Quarterly  Review." 

In  this  manner  the  short  evening  wore 
my,  with  as  little  fatigue  or  impatience  on 
toy  part  as  could  have  been  reasonably 
expected ;  though  it  is  very  certain  that  there 
**8  not  one  of  .the  little  party  who  did  not 
rejoice  heartily  when  it  was  over. 

Lady  Frances  Monkton  and,  by  complai- 
•toce,  her  niece  Fanny  also,  were  late  break- 
waters ;  but  Henry  Harley  was  not  so,  nay, 
« so  greatly  disapproved  the  habit  that  not 
tftn  his  deference  for  his  aunt  could  induce 
Km  to  adopt  it,  and  when  the  family  trio 
*ere  alone,  the  aunt  and  niece  always  break- 
feted  tete-&-tfite  in  the  dressing-room  of  the 
former. 

This  arrangement  had  not  been  changed 
ty  the  arrival  of  Lucy,  who  had  been  imme- 
diately admitted  to  the  dressing-room  party ; 

s  2 
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but  now  a  family  breakfast-table  was  spread, 
as  heretofore,   at   nine,   and   Mr.  and  Mis. 
Selcroft  met  their  host  there  very  punctually 
at  that  hour.     Moreover,  Lucy  was  already 
at  her  post  as  tea-maker,  when  the  others 
made  their  appearance,  and  then  it  was  that 
Henry  felt  the   time   arrived  whicli  was  to 
witness  his  first  very  decided  effort  for  the 
recovery  of  his  precious  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


"  How  is  our  precious  boy  to-day  ? "  were 
the  first  words  spoken  upon  Henry's  entering 
the  room  where  the  Selcroft  trio  were  already 
assembled,  and  were  of  course  spoken  by  the 
devoted  grandfather,  who  seemed,  by  fixing  his 
anxious  eyes  on  the  face  of  his  son-in-law,  to 
suppose  that  the  young  father  had  just  left 
the  nursery. 

"  I  have  not  seen  my  son  this  morning,  sir," 
replied  Henry,  passing  on  to  Mrs.  Selcroft  and 
Lucy,  and  offering  his  morning  salutations, 
accompanied  by  an  extended  hand  to  each. 

"  Ah-h !"  sighed  Mr.  Selcroft,  seating  him- 
self at  the  table.     "  Young  men  will  and  must 
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be  young  men,  whatever  their  situati 
be !  And  perhaps  it  is  best  that  it  sh 
so !  Were  you,  my  dear  Harley,  one 
anxious  about  that  precious  babe  as  I  ■ 
could  no  more  sit  down  to  eat  your  i 
meal  without  having  ascertained  how 
passed  the  night,  than  you  could  take 
to  the  moon!" 

"It  is,   as  you  say,  sir,  decidedl 
better  for  me  that  it  is  not  so ;  for  if 
my  tranquillity  would  be  destroyed,  t 
dear  little  boy  not  at  all  the  better 
replied  Henry. 

"  Very  likely,  very  likely,"  replied  ] 
croft.  "  And  as  Providence  has  so  a 
it,  we  cannot  doubt  its  being  for  the  tx 
your  case  too,  my  dear  Harley,  it 
eytfent  that  this  unerring  Pnmdeno 
watch  and  ward  over  your  dear  boy  t 
agents.  Where  a  babe  is  blessed  witl 
grandmother  as  my  wife,  and  such  an 
Lucy,  there  certainly  is  no  great  need  1 
young  father  should  torment  himself  wit 
anxiety  upon  subjects  that  he  does  not 
stand." 
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"Come,  come,"  replied  Henry,  gaily,  "I 
wdly  must  stop  you  there,  sir.  It  is  true  that 
'  have  made  my  appearance  at  the  breakfast- 
able  without  haying  first  visited  the  nursery  ; 
rot  nevertheless,  I  will  not  admit  the  pos- 
ibility  that  any  human  being  existing  cares  so 
Mich  about  my  child  as  I  do  myself.  And  of 
his,  Mr.  Selcroft,  I  am  about  to  give  stronger 
woof  than  could  have  been  reasonably  found 
n  my  seeing  my  boy  before  breakfast  instead 
*f  after  it" 

*Nay,  my  dear  Henry,  do  not  fancy  I  mean 
to  reproach  you  with  want  of  affection  for 
yoar  child ;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  you 
**?e  given  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  your 
attachment  to  him  by  your  evident  wish,  so 
**ariy  proved  by  your  invitation  to  Lucy,  of 
mating  some  friend  near  him  who  may  lqye 
*foi  with  a  portion  of  his  lost  mother's  love !" 

The  grandfather's  voice  of  course  trembled 
*  Kttle  as  he  pronounced  these  last  words ; 
kit  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  added, 
^erfully,  "  But  let  us  hear  what  you  were 
S&hig  to  mention  as  an  especial  proof  of  your 
ktotion  to  the  precious  darling  ? " 
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"This  it  is,  Mr.  Selcroft,"  replied  HeB£ 
very  distinctly,  bat  in  a  tone  that  betrayed* 
feeling,  save  that  of  wishing  to  make  hoMdf 
understood.  "  I  am  immediately  going  afariad 
with  my  aunt,  Lady  Frances  Monkton,  aai 
my  sister,  and  I  shall  take  my  little  boy  vMi : 
me. 

For  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  pauatf 
total  silence,  and  then  Mr.  Selcroft*  having  dfe 
fered  his  knife  and  fork  to  drop  upon  Hi 
plate,  raised  his  eyes  and  his  clasped  buck 
heavenwards,  and  exclaimed,  in  an  accent  that 
old  Kemble  might  have  envied,  "Take  your 
infant  child  abroad  with  you !  Henry  Harlqr, 
you  arc  not  in  earnest !  I  know  you  are  not 
in  earnest — the  thing  is  too  monstrous  to  bo 
possible !  Yet  the  theme  is  not  one  well  fitted 
for  jesting,  my  good  friend — at  least  not  with 
us !  It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should 
tell  you  how  many  lives  are  bound  up  with 
that  of  your  precious  boy!  Where  is  the 
ardent  love  which  we  all  bore  to  our  lotf 
Louisa  ?  Where  ?  save  in  the  devoted  attach- 
ment which  we  all  feel  for  her  child  ?  Louisa, 
in  her  young  beauty,  gave  her  own  life  for 
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»t  of  her  boy,  and  think  you  that  we  do 
.  cling  to  him  as  to  a  living  legacy  from 

• 

Fhis  speech,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  an 
nirably  well  adapted  voice  and  manner, 
jit  perhaps  to  have  produced  more  effect 
li  it  did  on  the  heart  and  on  the  intentions 
Henry  Harley ;  but  somehow  or  other,  it 
Krted  him  very  little,  which  disappointing 
t  was  pretty  clearly  manifested  by  the  tone 
lis  reply. 

€  You  must  permit  me  to  doubt,  Mrv  Sel- 

ft,"  said  he,   "that  any  one  can  feel  an 

action  for  this  motherless  little  boy  equal  to 

own.     But,  fortunately  for  me,  the  law  of 

*  land  gives  me  the  precedence,  as  well  as 

*  law  of  nature,  and  I  will  tell  you  very 
nkly,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  yield 
8  precedence  to  any  one.  My  son  is  very 
ridedly  the  most  precious  treasure  I  possess, 
i  I  would  greatly  prefer  giving  over  the 
inagement  of  my  estate  to  another,  than  the 
inagement  of  my  boy." 

When  Henry  Harley  began  speaking  these 
ry  desperately  decisive  words,  the  eyes  of 
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his  reverend  father-in-law  were  fixed  upon  \k 
face  with  the  most  touching  expression  imagin- 
able, the  look  being  made  up,  as  it  were,  of 
the  affecting  tenderness  of  a  doating  grand- 
father, and  the  thrilling  authority  derived 
from  his  sacred  profession. 

His  wife  and  daughter  did  not  dare  to  look 
at  him,  so  certain  did  they  feel  that  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  must  be  awfully 
severe. 

Great  then  was  their  astonishment,  and 
great  their  comfort  also,  when  they  heard 
him  reply  in  accents  of  almost  playful  cheer- 
fulness. "  Assuredly,  my  dear  Harley !  Mort 
assuredly,  you  are  perfectly  right.  I  do  bo* 
mean  exactly  in  taking  your  little  boy  abroad* 
to  air  that  is  not  native  to  him,  for  I  confer 
that  I  have  heard  the  doing  so  denounced  as 
dangerous  ;  but  right  you  most  assuredly  **• 
in  suffering  no  one,  no,  not  even  the  paieatt 
of  your  lost  wife,  to  interfere  with  your  pff" 
rogative.  We  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  » 
knowing  that  our  precious  little  darling  *$ 
to  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  experience, 
be  reared  carefully  and  judiciously,  and  tha» 
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jlit  to  satisfy  us, — the  rest  is  in  the  hands 
Providence !  But  we  are  growing  too  grave, 
i  that  must  not  be,  or  we  shall  not  be 
table  companions  to  your  charming  sister, 
'.  Harley.  It  is  really  long  since  I  hare 
to  any  young  lady  whom  I  so  much  admired." 
"  You  do  my  sister  great  honour,  sir/'  re- 
ed Henry,  with  rather  a  stiff  bow;  and 
asently  added,  "What  will  you  do  this  morn- 
*  dear  Lucy  ?  Both  the  open  carriages  are 
your  service  if  you  like  to  employ  them." 
*I  might  return  your  words,  Mr.  Harley," 
d  his  smiling  father-in-law,  "  and  say  that 
a  did  my  daughter  great  honour — nay,  too 
bch  honour,  Harley ;  when  her  parents  are 
saent,  it  is  not  for  her  to  have  a  will  on  any 
frject.  However,  I  am  in  no  mood  to  quarrel 
th  any  one  just  now.  The  news  of  your 
dden  return  to  the  Continent  has  perfectly 
erwhelmed  me.  But  I  see,  and  I  feel  that 
ere  is  no  appeal  from  it.  Nevertheless,  there 
still  time  left  for  me  to  make  one  request, 
ueh  I  scarcely  think  you  will  refuse,  because 
nay  be  so  very  long  a  time  before  I  make 
tother.     You  talked,  Harley,  of  immediately 
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going  abroad,  but  you  did  not  absolutely  name 
the  day  for  your  departure.      The  favour  1 
would  petition  for  is,  that  you  would  permit 
our  remaining  with  you  for  one  week  from  the 
present  time.     It  is  probably  the  last  visit  wc 
shall  ever  make  to  the  spot  where  our  beautifal 
Louisa  passed  her  last  days,  and  where  he? 
dear  remains  rest  in  the  grave !     A  few  very 
quiet  days  spent  here  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  are  the  last,  would  be  soothing  to 
me,  though  sad.  As  to  your  little  boy,  Hariey* 
I  confess  to  you  that  when  he  is  taken  firoi** 
England,  with  no  kindred  matron  eye  to  watd* 
over  him,  I  shall  feel  but  too  sure  that  I  shaXl 
never  behold  him  more  I     Therefore  it  is  no* 
any  longer  for  his  sweet  sake  that  I  wish  **> 
remain  here  during  the  few  days  I  have  me**~ 
tioned,  but  rather  for  that  of  the  ashes  of  h** 
sainted  mother  !     Will  you  grant  this  request 
Mr.Harley?" 

"Assuredly,  sir/'  replied  Henry,  with  9& 
aspect  and  voice  of  the  most  perfect  politeness 
yet  without  being,  in  the  very  slightest  degree 
touched  by  the  tenderly  religious  resignation 
of  his  pious  father-in-law.     But  he  felt  that 
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are  was  no  plausible  reason  for  refusing  his 
luest;  and  in  fact  lie  granted  it  almost 
fchout  repugnance,  so  comforted  did  he 
1  at  the  idea  that  he  had  at  length  disco- 
•ed  a  method  of  bringing  to  a  conclusion 
>  persecution  from  which  he  had  suffered  so 
erely. 

:c  Thank  you,  my  dear   Harley !  I   thank 

i   most  sincerely  for  this  compliance  with 

wishes ;    and  now,   daughter   and  wife, 

la  be  pleased  to  remember  that  I  have  not 

Hined  this,   it  may  be,  very  inconvenient 

itation  for  you,  in  order  that  you  may  pass 

i  probably  last  week  at   Harley  Court  in 

*rs  and  lamentations.     On  the  contrary,  I 

most  anxious  that  the  impression  left  on 

our  minds    by   it    should   be    agreeable. 

bo  knows,    indeed,   but   that   some   dozen 

fcrs  hence,  if  we  all  survive,  we  may  meet 

fcin;    and    in   that   case    how   very   much 

iasanter  our  meeting  will  be  if  we  so  manage 

that  our  parting  shall  not  be  too  painful !" 

Mrs.  Selcroft  knew  her  husband  pretty  well ; 

td  Lucy   Selcroft   knew  her  father  rather 

stter;   and  Henry  Harley,  perhaps,   either 
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knew  or  guessed  at  the  most  fwsentkd  qrit 
ties  of  his  father-in4aw  more  aceoratalf  ft* 
either.  But  they  were  now  all  tkvee  e£  tba 
most  completely  thrown  out,  and  it  might  It 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  three  fife  iti 
most  completely  amadous  that  they  had  art 
the  least  notion  of  what  he  was  likely  tail 
or  to  say  next. 

Neither  of  the  party,  however, 
ciently  curious,  or  ill-advised,  to  seek  to 
more  than  it  waa  his  purpose  to  rjispliy 
them.  On  the  part  of  Henry  this 
arose  from  his  being  too  well 
the  position  in  which  things  now 
any  inclination  to  risk  its  endurance  hf  in- 
quiring too  curiously  into  its  cause*  Mnu 
Selcroft,  good  lady,  was  ever  well  disposed  *► 
be  lapped  in  ignorance,  so  long  as  the  extends 
of  all  worldly  affairs  wore  a  peaceable  asped; 
and  as  for  poor  Lucy,  she  so  unfeignedly  drescbft* 
the  effect  of  every  word  proceeding  from  tk> 
lips  of  her  father  in  the  presence  of  HesrpW 
that  she  would  as  soon  have  stirred  the  embera 
of  a  fire  which  threatened  the  destruction  « 
the  lordly  Court  House  itself  as  have  said  tiQT~ 
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ich  might  have  led  to  a  disclosure  of 
opinions,  real  sentiments,  and  sincere 
m  either  side. 

so  the  breakfast  went  on,  and  vent 
the    very    smoothest    manner    ima- 

it  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself 
iring?"  said  Mr.  Selcroft,  addressing 

at  its  conclusion,  with  the  friendly 
ne  who  wished  not  to  be  separated 
1,  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  it.  To 
[enry,  who  felt  towards  Mr.  Selcroft, 
nankind  alone/'  a  degree  of  antipathy 
early  approached  to  hatred,  replied, 

absolutely  obliged,  Mr.  Selcroft,  to 
lyself  during  the  whole  of  the  morning. 
tovl  and  the  ladies  like  either  to  ride 
,  you  have  only  to  make  your  wishes 

There  are  both  carriages  and  horses 
service." 

tnk  you  much,"  replied  Mr.  Selcroft, 
tciously.  "  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  shall  prefer  a  little  home  ramble  in 
xrands,  and  a  little  dandling  of  my 
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grandson,  to  an y  more  distant  excursion,  or 
more  dissipated  amusement" 

Henry  bowed  his  acquiescence,  and  pi* 
gently  added,  addressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Sel- 
croft,  a  My  aunt  and  sister  will  be  very  happy 
to  do  the  honours  of  some  of  our  pictures]* 
drives  to  yon,  Mrs.  Selcroft  Lucy  knows  tie 
way  to  Lady  Frances'  dressing-room,  and  f3 
propose  any  plan  to  them  that  you  may  lb 
to  suggest     Good  morning.9' 

And  with  these  words  he  rose  from  tb 
breakfast-table,  and  left  the  room  without 
waiting  for  any  further  rejoinder. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  urgent  busi- 
ness which  compelled  Henry  Harley  to  absent 
himself,  it  did  not  require  such  red-hot  sped 
in  its  execution,  as  to  prevent  his  finding  tins 
to  pay  his  morning  compliments  to  his  aunt 
and  sister. 

It  was  with  an  elastic  step  that  he  sp- 
proached  their  door,  and  the  very  moment  ta 
opened  it,  they  both  perceived,  before  ks 
uttered  a  word,  that  the  great  deed  was  daft 
and  that  somehow  or  other  he  had  given  As 
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sverend  Mr.  Selcroft  effectually  to  under- 
tone! that  Harley  Court  was  not  to  be  his 
attire  home. 

a  It  is  all  right  !"  cried  Fanny,  gaily  clap- 
ping her  hands.  "  So  soon,  too !  What  a 
bdd  fellow  you  are,  Henry,  to  have  ventured, 
ttd  so  suddenly,  too,  to  give  this  most  coolly 
tthcious  gentleman  to  understand,  that  his 
k&pes  of  establishing  a  permanent  lodgment  at 
Hariey  Court  were  altogether  vain  and  unsub- 
*ntial." 

*  Sit  down,  Harley,  if  only  for  five  minutes," 
*«d  Lady  Frances.  "  I  know  it  will  not  be 
fight  for  us  to  have  the  air  of  holding  con- 
•kfre  here,  but  I  positively  must  know  how  he 
We  the  announcement  of  your  intended  flight 
to  the  Continent/' 

1  *  What  he  thought  of  it,  or  how  he  liked 
$*  replied  Henry,  "  it  is  quite  beyond  my 
power  to  say.  Mr.  Selcroft,  I  believe,  is  not 
*  the  habit  of  laying  open  the  secrets  of  his 
hfcom's  lord  to  ordinary  observers.  Whether 
•ton  his  wife  and  daughter  understood  him,  I 
gfeatly  doubt — for  myself  I  ran  answer  for  it, 
that  I  certainly  did  not.     But  this  matters 

TOL.  II.  T 
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little.  He  knowB  my  purpose,  and  im  to 
wise,  I  think,  to  attempt  mny  oppositiai  to  ib 
He  only  asked  rather  sentimentally  for  pfc 
mission  to  repose  herb  for  one  wtek  as  tart 
of  resigned,  though  pathetic  leave-taking  «t 
to  this  humble  request  I  hare  grackxulj  tf 
ceded,  not  very  well  perceiving  h&w  fc  *■ 
possible  to  help  it;  so  you  will  have  to  ante 
his  presence  for  that  period.  But  the  duagi 
of  scene  which  awaits  you  must  enable  jofcA 
bear  it,  dearly  beloveds.  And  now  I  wd 
mount  and  be  off,  because  I  have  told  the  gen- 
tleman, in  answer  to  his  affectionate  inquiry 
as  to  what  I  was  going  to  do  with  mjnK 
that  I  had  business  which  would  oblige  wt 
to  be  absent — so  you  will  see  no  more  of  n* 
till  dinner-time.  But,  alas !  what  a  proof  «• 
I  about  to  give  of  my  settled  dislike  to  tto 
man !  Since  you  two  came  back  to  me  I  hat» 
been  getting  more  attached  to  this  sweet  place 
every  day,  yet  now  I  contemplate  the  leaving 
it  again  as  a  blessing  and  a  jubilee !" 

"Your  absence  need  not  last  long,  d* 
Harlcy,"  replied*  his  aunt,  who  thorough/ 
sympathized  with  his  regret  at  his  being  Ik* 
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xangely  driven  from  his  home.  "I  trust 
nd  believe,  that  the  spirited  measure  you 
>ave  adopted  will  effectually  convince  Mr.  Sel- 
toft  that  he  is  not  to  take  possession  of  your 
oansion,  in  right  of  his  grandson,  and  when 
te  is  once  thoroughly  convinced  of  this,  I  pre- 
ttme  that  you  may  return  to  your  country  in 
•fey." 

u  I  accept  your  prophecy  with  all  faith,"  he 
splied ;  "  as  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  I 
ttdly  do  believe  that  I  am  now  tolerably  safe ; 
*t  for  the  present,  a  vague  fear  of  a  tite- 
Utte  talk  seems  to  haunt  me,  and  I  must 
|*Hop  for  half-a-dozen  miles  before  I  shall 
fed  myself  in  safety." 

But  Mr.  Harley  was  quite  mistaken.  There 
Hto  no  danger  whatever  of  his  being  talked  to 
^  Mr.  Selcroft  just  at  present,  that  gentle- 
B*n  having  another  object,  for  the  successful 
duevement  of  which,  the  absence  of  the 
fcrter  of  the  house  was  especially  necessary. 

It  was  therefore  with  extreme  satisfaction, 
bit  he  watched  the  commencement  of  the 
lllop  upon  which  Henry  depended  for  safety : 
st  this  was  not  quite  all  he  wanted.     It  was 

T  2 
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delightful  to  watch  the  celerity  with  which  bte 
son-in-law  passed  out  of  sight,  but,  as  a  con*- 
pletion  of  his  preparatives,  it  was  more  d^* 
lightful  still  to  see  a  carriage  containing  La<Jj 
Frances,  Mrs.  Selcroft,  her  daughter  Lucy, 
Fanny  Harley,  set  off  in  another  direction, 
a  comfortable  steady  pace,  which  promised 
well  for  the   conveying   them    to  a  prop^ 
distance,  as  even  the  brisk  gallop  of  Henry. 

*•  Now  for  it,  then !"  exclaimed  the  watchfial 
Mr.  Selcroft,  as  he  quietly  stole  out  of  his  own 
apartment,   and  directed  his  noiseless  tread 
towards   the  nursery.     "Now,  then,  I  maj 
indulge  without  interruption  in  amusing  mjscff 
a  little  with  poor  Louisa's  dear  boy/'    On   j 
reaching  the  nursery  door,  he  gave  a  gentle, 
but  perfectly  audible  tap. 

"  Come  in !"  said  the  important  personage 
who  had  the  honour  of  nourishing  and  nursing 
the  heir  of  Harley  Court. 

Mr.  Selcroft  obeyed,  opened  the  door,  and 
walked  in. 

*  Well,  dear  nurse !  How  are  you  V  said 
he,  "  and  how  is  your  precious  nursling  f 

"The  young  gentleman  is  quite  well, sir. 
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plied  the  woman;  "  and  I  don't  believe  that 
kcre  is  many  children  of  his  age  in  the  coun- 
y,  born  so  small  as  he  was,  as  looks  as  fat 
id  as  thriving  as  he  does  now/' 

This  was  said  with  perfect  civility,  nay 
ore,  it  was  said  with]  eagerness,  for  the 
oman  was  well-pleased  at  the  opportunity  of 
offing  herself  and  her  boy ;  but,  nevertheless, 
er  accent  had  not  that  peculiarly  sort  of  coax- 
tg  intonation,  which  females  holding  her 
Ltuation  are  apt  to  use  when  propitiating  the 
fcvour  of  rich  grandpapas ;  for  to  say  truth, 
fo  Selcroft  had  not  one  of  those  expensive 
tearts,  which  indulge  themselves  in  giving  lar- 
jttse  to  all  those  who  in  return  give  labour 
tod  care  to  the  darlings  of  their  hearts. 

Mr.  Selcroft  would  have  been  ready  to 
ieclare  himself  exceedingly  offended,  had  any 
toe  ventured  to  hint  to  him  that  his  grand- 
ma's wet-nurse  was  not  sufficiently  paid  for 
ter  services  by  his  son-in-law.  And  this 
foubtless  was  the  feeling  which  had  hitherto 
^evented  his  ever  taking  the  liberty  of  offering 
he  said  nurse  any  donation,  fee,  or  reward  of 
my  kind     And  Mrs.  Selcroft,  in  conformity 
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to  her  well-known  principles,  folio 
example  in  this,  as  a  matter  of  co 
that  the  epithet  most  commonly  bestow 
them  by  the  household,  was  that  of 
fisted  curmudgeons." 

But  on  the  present  occasion,  the  p 
of  Mr.  Selcroft  appeared  to  have  und 
radical  revolution,  and,  in  the  opinioi 
nurse,  a  radical  reform ;  for  after  loc 
a  minute  or  two  with  indescribable  te: 
at  the  little  round  face  of  the  baby, 
out  his  purse,  and  deliberately  e3 
therefrom  two  golden  sovereigns,  h< 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  nurse,  say 
considerable  emotion  as  he  did  so—" 
good  woman !  I  have  never  seen  this 
babe  look  so  fat,  and  so  well,  as  he 
present.  If  I  had,  I  should  not  have 
long  without  writing  my  thanks  in  go 
ters  upon  your  hand.  Go  on,  my  d< 
woman,  go  on  doing  what  I  considc 
right  by  the  child,  and  you  may  find, 
that  the  best  part  of  your  wages  will  i 
from  Mr.  Harley." 

The  woman  looked  puzzled,  and 
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not  been  gold,  she  would  probably  have 
i  angry  at  the  implied  hint,  that  the 
had  not  always  looked  so  well  as  he  did 
esent.  But  as  it  was,  she  was  too  wise 
nan  to  do  anything  bat  smile  and  be 
fid. 

ou  can't  wonder,  nurse,"  he  resumed, 
I  should  feel  more  than  usually  anxious 
this  dear  babe !  He  is  all  that  is  left 
f  the  lovely  creature  who  died  to  give 
drth  1"  And  here  Mr.  Selcroft  drew  forth 
►cket-handkerchief. 

To,  truly,  sir,  nobody  can  wonder  as  you 
1  be  after  making  much  of  him,  and  he 
lutiful  too,  as  well  as  so  motherless  P 
ou  have  got   a  very   important  office, 
and  have  perhaps  more  power  than  you 
rare  of  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Selcroft,  gently 
ng  his  head,  and  holding  up  his  fore- 
very  impressively ;  "  and  if  you  are  the 
sort  of  woman  that  I  take  you  for,  you 
lake  use  of  your  power,  for  the  sake  of 
arling  child,  and  for  your  own  sake  too, 
tfurse,  into  the  bargain," 
b  woman  looked  at  him  by  no  means 
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stupidly,  for  her  aspect  plainly  indicate!* 
shrewd  suspicion  that  lie  meant  domeSmg; 
and  at  the  present  stage  of  their  conversation 
this  was  quite  as  much  as  could  be  expected. 

After  the  silence  of  a  moment,  during  vUdt 
she  scrupled  not  to  keep  her  eyes  fixed  ^fli 
his  face,  she  said,  "  I  don't  that  clearly  imdflt 
stand,  sir,  what  you  mean  about  my  hariag 
the  power  of  doing  anything  particular  by  til 
child,  except  in  course  the  keeping  him,  aaft 
watching  him,  by  night  and  by  day,  as  ii 
my  duty  to  do — and  I  defy  anybody  to  say 
as  I  doesn't  do  that." 

"  And  I  will  defy  any  one  to  say  it  either,9 
he  replied.  "  One  has  but  to  look  at  the  fat 
little  darling  to  see  what  a  nurse  you  have  been 
to  him,  in  all  ways. — And  if  I  did  not  know 
it,  I  should  not  be  speaking  to  you  now  in  the 
manner  I  am  doing.  I  have  just  given  you  i 
proof,  I  think,  that  I  have  a  high  opinion  of 
you,  and  if  you  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  up  this  good  opinion,  it  is  likely  that 
you  may  find  that  there  is  more  gold  in  the 
purse  those  sovereigns  came  from,  and  that  a 
father  who  has  lost  such  an  angel  daughter  as 
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that  de&r  boy's  mother  was  to  me,  will  think 
little  of  all  he  can  give,  and  all  he  can  do,  to 
the  nurse  who  faithfully  tends  him/' 

"  And  faithfully  I  have  tended  him  sir,  and 
by  the  blessing  of  God  I'll  go  on  doing  tho 
same,  and  that  so  as  to  satisfy  even  you,  sir,  if 
yoa  be  any  ways  reasonable." 

u  The  more  you  know  me,  my  good  friend, 
4©  less  likely  you  will  be  to  fear  that  I  should 
J*  unreasonable.  But  I  am  very  uneasy  in 
m7  mind,  nurse,  about  this  dear  child !  Not 
kcause  I  doubt  your  care  of  him.  God  knows 
1,0  such  thought  ever  entered  my  head !  But  I 
kv©  some  news  to  tell  you,  that  will  explain 
^ly  too  well  why  I  am,  and  why  I  should  bo 
^l^asy.  But  tell  me,  before  I  say  anything 
m°*e,  whether  you  have  not  got  a  baby  of 
f°Ur  own,  about  the  same  age  as  our  dear  boy 

CcYes,  indeed,  have  I,  sir,"  replied  the 
*Oman,  "and  Master  Harley's  foster  brother 
*  as  beautiful  a  child — though  I  say  it  as 
Wouldn't — as  he  is  himself." 

u  And  doubtless,"  he  replied,  "  you  love  the 
Httle  darling  as  well  as  we  love  this  one  V* 
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tf  I  should  be  an  unnatural  monster 
not,  sir/'  she  replied. 

"  Of  course  you  would.     And  of  coi 
would  not  very  well  like  to  be  take 
where  you  would  never  be  likely  to 
again  V9  said  Mr.  Selcroft. 

"Taken   away!    Never  see   him 
cried  the  woman  in  violent  agitation, 
understand  what  you  mean,  sir,  and 
believe  that  my  master  has  any  such 
ness  in  his  thoughts." 

"  Keep  yourself  quiet,  my  good  so 
turned  Mr.  Selcroft  soothingly,  "  an 
God  that  you  are  a  free  English  woi 
that  you  can't  be  made  either  to  g 
stay,  except  by  your  own  free  will 
glad  to  see,  however,  that  your  heart 
right  place,  and  that  you  are  not  like 
a  sinful  and  unnatural  thing,  becai 
master  ordered  it." 

"  I  think  there  is  some  mistake,  i 
the  woman  recovering  herself,  and  \ 
very  quietly.  "  I  don't  no  way  un 
what  you  are  talking  about,  but  I  < 
lieve  any  how  that  my  master  would 
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ing  me  to  do  anything  sinful  and  unna- 
raL" 

"I  suppose,  nurse,  that  he  does  not  think  it 

>,  but  the  thing  he  is  going  to  do  is  this,  my 

oo&  friend.     He  is  going  to  pack  up  every- 

iing,  and  to  go  away   from  England  into 

tfeign  countries,  more  than  a  thousand  miles 

">  and  you,  and  the  child,  and  his  aunt,  and 

*  aister,  are  all  to  go  with  him.     And  now 

*****  i  will  leave  you  to  judge  what  chance 

f01*     will    have    of    ever  seeing  your  child 

•PUnT 

^Ntr.  Seicroft  wished  to  make  a  strong  im- 
P^^sion,   and  he    had    succeeded    perfectly. 
"*«  poor  woman  looked  utterly  dismayed  and 
■^^rildered,   and   for  a  moment   sat   silently 
rt^ing  at  him ;  but  then  she  took   a  long 
to^ath  as  if  to  prepare  herself  for  a  parti- 
cularly clear  and  distinct  pronunciation  of  her 
^^timents,  and   pronounced   these   emphatic 
lr«*tds:  "My  master  wants  to  kidnap  me  a 
thousand  miles  beyond  sea,  away  from,  my 
child  and  my  husband  ? — 111  see  him  hanged 

feat" 
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It  was  scarcely  possible  that  she  eooldfcm 
made  a  more  satisfactory  declaration,  aaft 
Mr.  Selcroft  upon  hearing  it  gate  her  aKttfe 
condescending  friendly  tap  upon  the  shoddy 
and  replied,  "You  are,  I  see,  an  honest-heartai 
worthy  woman,  and  I  respect  you  smoerdj;  j 
But  it  is  no  more  than  I  expected  front  j» 
The  same  person  who  made  so  excellent  a 
nurse  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  bad  moths 
But  I  did  not  come  here  merely  to  tell  jot 
this  disagreeable  news,  nurse.  I  came  rather 
in  the  hope,  that  by  consulting  together,  10 
might  hit  upon  some  means  of  preventing  its 
ever  coming  true.  It  is  much  easier  for  1 
young  man  like  your  master  to  talk  of  doing  1 
wild  thing,  than  for  him  to  find  good  and  ret* 
sonablc  people  to  assist  him  in  going  through 
with  it.  If  you  refuse  to  go  with  him,  mj 
belief  is,  that  he  will  give  the  scheme  up  alto* 
gethcr." 

"  No,  he  won't,  sir !"  cried  the  poor  woman, 
bursting  into  tears ;  "  it  is  not  such  a  one  as 
I  as  can  master  the  will  of  such  a  gentleman 
as  he  :  and  if  I  don't  go,  another  will,  and  I 
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ball  lose  the  best  place  that  woman  ever  had, 
od  the  glory  of  nursing  the  young  master, 
netty  creature,  into  the  bargain." 
41  If  you  do,  it  will  be  your  own  fault" 
plied  Mr.  Selcroft,  with  some  severity  ;  "  if 
u  knew  me  a  little  better,  good  woman,  you 
raid  be  quite  sure  that  I  should  not  come 
tie  and  talk  to  you  in  this  way,  if  I  were 
b  quite  sure  that  good  might  be  done  by  it. 
id  if  we  can  between  us  prevent  this  mad 
icme,  trust  me,  both  as  a  clergyman  and 
a  child's  grandfather,  that  it  is  our  duty  to 

•  it.  I  have  little,  or  I  may  say  no  doubt 
at  the  life  of  this  dear  child  would  be 
crificed  by  the  sudden  change  from  one 
*mtry  to  another.  It  is  well  known  by 
fcjsicians  that  it  is  very  dangerous,  and  this 
lasideration  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to 
tcluce  you  to  refuse  going.  Does  not  your 
*H8cience  tell  you  that  it  must  be  your  duty 

*  prevent  such  a  dreadful  risk  to  the  child  1" 
"No  doubt,  no  doubt!"  sobbed  the  poor 

Nttse,  in  terrible  distress  and  perplexity.  "  If 
I  *as  but  sure,  sir,"  she  added,  "  that  master 
*ould  not  take  my  warning,  I'd  be  as  bold 
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as  a  lion,  and  tell  him  at  once  that  I  idl 
not  go." 

"  Be  bold,  then,  and  do  it  at  once.  ft» 
if  jour  master  were  wicked  and  mad  eao^ 
to  run  the  risk  of  changing  the  child's  Hi 
and  country  both,  and  to  teU  you  when  jm 
refused  to  go  that  he  would  look  oak  i* 
another  to  take  your  place,  even  then  it  woii 
still  be  in  your  own  power  to  go,  or  to  sty 
as  you  liked  best ;  for  you  would  have  nottag 
to  do  but  confess  that,  bad  as  it  was  to  lean 
your  own  child  and  your  husband,  it  would 
be  better  to  bear  that,  than  to  be  left  behind; 
and  of  course  he  would  only  be  too  wdl 
pleased  to  accept  your  offer  of  going  wftk 
him." 

"  That's  true,  at  any  rate,"  replied  the  poor 
woman,  "  and  so  111  take  your  honour's  advice, 
and  say  no  outright,  if  he  does  really  and 
truly  propose  such  a  thing.  But  I  don't,  and 
I  won't  believe  it  is  possible !"  and  here  the 
tears  began  to  flow  copiously  in  yery  decisive 
contradiction  of  her  hopeful  words. 

"  I  wish  you  may  be  right,  nurse/'  returned 
Mr.  Selcroft,  preparing  to  take  his  leave,  "$* 
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,t  case  everything  would  be  as  we  wish, 
it  any  further  trouble,  only  that  I  shall 
myself  bound  in  honour  to  give  you 
sr  sovereign  as  an  atonement  for  having 
you  a  needless  fright."  And  then  he 
er,  looking  very  like  an  April  day,  with 
•  in  one  eye  and  a  smile  in  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Mr.  Srlcroft  retired  perfectly  well  at* 
fied  with  his  morning's  work.  He  had  studied 
the  strongly  marked  countenance  of  the  hint 
some  young  woman  who  had  the  honour  of 
filling  the  place  of  wet-nurse  to  the  heir  tf 
Harley  Court,  and  he  had  read  enough  d 
decided  will  and  resolute  purpose  there  to 
convince  him  that  she  was  perfectly  capaH* 
of  becoming  in  his  hands  exactly  such  tf 
agent  as  he  wanted. 

He  left  the  nursery  with  the  same  quft 
deliberate  step  that  took  him  there,  and  per* 
fectly  indifferent  whether  his  visit  should  b 
known  to  the  family  or  not.     He  flat*** 


which  case  he  was  not  without  hope  ' 'Iff  1(1 

a  conversation  would  ensue  between 
father  and  nurse,  as  might  lead  to 
,  before  they  all  parted  for  the  night, 
possible  alteration  in  the  travelling 
if  the  master  of  the  house.  In  this 
as  not  disappointed.  Henry  Harley 
"roni  his  ride  an  hour  or  more  before 
of  dinner.  He  opened  the  library 
.  that  also  of  the  morning  sitting- 
b  found  both  unoccupied.  It  does 
i  happen,  and  in  very  pleasant  country 
o,  that  the  ladies  find  a  retreat  to 
Dective  apartments  very  agreeable, 
ler  earlier  than  would  be  absolutely 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the 
>ilet;   and  it  is  probable  that  such 
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nurse  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  go 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  following  frit; 
that  his  aunt  and  sister,  as  well  as  \m  Wk 
boy,  were  to  accompany  him;  and  fat  k 
gave  her  this  early  notice  of  his  intatil 
that  she  might  have  time  to  make  all  U 
necessary  preparations  for  the  journey,  Wk 
on  her  own  account  and  that  of  the  chili 

She  listened  to  him  with  her  eyes  fiai 
upon  the  floor,  but  that  she  did  not  ma* 
the  announcement  with  indifference,  was  ma* 
fested  by  the  suffusion  which  dyed  her  fsoi 
with  crimson  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin. 

After  the  pause  of  a  moment  she  repliA 
"  You  be  going,  sir,  to  take  the  young  mart* 
to  foreign  parts  V9 

"  Yes,  nurse,  I  am,"  returned  Mr.  Hariey. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  bound  to  suppose  as  j» « 
know  best,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned ;  bat  J* 
want  to  take  me  in  the  same  bad  unwhole- 
some way,  far  off  from  my  native  air,  and  aj 
husband,  and  my  child.  It  will  go  cruel  haid 
with  me,"  and  she  began  whimpering  piteomtfi 
"  it  will  go  cruel  hard  with  me  to  leare  tha 
babe  as  I  love  almost  as  well  as  my  own,  W 
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fc  it  must  be,  sir,  if  you  are  fixed  in  earnest 
3n  carrying  him  away,  poor  little  helpless 
ngf 

c  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  will  not  go 
h.  us/'  replied  Henry,  quietly.  "I  must 
Dr.  Pritchard  to  look  about  for  another 
"se  for  my  son.  Good  night." 
Ajid  with  these  words  he  left  her,  and 
>ceeded  to  his  dressing-room,  a  little  dis- 
ci posed  at  this  contretems,  but  probably  not 
ring  as  much  attention  to  it  as  it  really 
terved. 

Nothing  was  said  upon  the  subject  till  the 
Vants  had  left  the  room  after  dinner,  and 
•H  Henry  mentioned,  as  a  matter  in  some 
*t  interesting  to  them  all,  that  his  boy's 
fc'se  had  given  him  warning,  because  she  did 
t  like  to  do  anything  so  unwholesome  as 
Uig  abroad. 

**  Unwholesome !"  repeated  Lady  Frances. 
What  can  have  put  that  into  her  head  V 
u  I  believe  it  is  a  prejudice  extremely  com- 
toto  among  the  lower  orders,"  said  Mr.  Sel- 
toft>  slightly  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "par- 
fcularly  where  young  children  are  concerned." 

u  2 
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"  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  it  is  a 
prejudice,"  said  Mrs.  Selcroft,  gravely.  BA 
baby  is  so  very  delicate  a  plant,  that  there  is 
something  very  natural  in  the  idea  that  so 
violent  a  change  of  climate  might  be  injurious.* 

"  In  this  case,  the  change  of  climate  will 
not  be  very  violent/'  returned  Henry,  smiling. 
"I  am  only  going  to  France,  and  I  belief© 
that  in  point  of  climate  France  is  generally 
considered  as  having  an  advantage  orer 
England." 

"  Yet  still  the  change  might  be  dangers 
observed  Mrs.  Selcroft ;  "  all  changes  are  daa-~ 
gerous  to  infants." 

"  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that,"  said  Lad>* 
Frances,  with  rather  an  incredulous  smil^* 
"  for  I  thought  change  of  air  was  a  particularly 
favourite  prescription." 

"  But  from  one  kingdom  to  another  is  no* 
what  is  generally  meant  when  change  of  air  *^ 
prescribed,"  returned  the  gentle  Mrs.  Selcrof** 
almost  in  a  whisper,  to  which  observation  n° 
reply  was  returned,  as  it  trenched  a  little  up*n 
that  particular  species  of  twaddle  to  ▼&<* 
Frances  professed  antipathy. 
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-And  then  Fanny  gave  a  new  proof  that  the 
ecepts  of  the  seemingly  forgotten  Frederica 
11  held  their  influence  upon  her  mind,  for 
rceiying  that  the  delicate  colour  of  Mrs.  Sel- 
>ft  was  heightened  by  this  silence,  she  said 
ler  in  a  very  friendly,  confidential  sort  of 
ne,  shaking  her  head  the  while  as  eagerly  as 
she  had  been  ten  times  a  matron,  "But  what 
the  world  are  we  to  do  about  the  nurse  \" 
c<  Of  course,  my  dear  Miss  Harley,  she  must 
bribed  to  go,"  replied  Mrs.  Selcroft,  "  for  a 
fcnge  there  might  possibly  be  fatal !" 
Tanny  was  too  wise  to  enter  upon  any  dis- 
ision  upon  such  unknown  ground,  and  con- 
ated  herself  by  saying,  "  Bribery  is  a  very 
"werful  agent,  I  believe,  in  most  cases." 
"Yes,"  said  Henry,  in  rather  a  careless 
cent,  as  he  offered  some  preserved  ginger  to 
8  friend  Lucy.  "  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
"cat  difficulty  with  Mrs.  Nurse." 
And  here  the  conversation  stopped ;  or  to 
>eak  more  correctly,  changed  its  course,  Mr. 
dcroft  suddenly  inquiring,  with  an  air  of  great 
iterest,  whether  the  report  which  had  reached 
m  relative  to  the  probable  translation  of  the 


the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Selerofl 
the  library  instead  of  accomj 
sajing,  as  be  passed  the  mastei 
"  Excuse  rae  for  one  moment,  I 
■was  answered  by  a  silent  bow, 
seven  minutes  and  a  half  al 
reverend  father-in-law  entered 
room  with  a  volume  in  his  hand 
"  I  hope  my  coffee  is  not  yet  co 
rate  I  have  succeeded  in  findi 
wanted,  and  yet  it  was  pretty  n 
I  have  had  to  climb  for  it." 

And  so  moat  assuredly  he  hs 
tured  to  the  very  laBt  step  t 
ladder  to  obtain  it.  But  Mr 
still  an  active  man,  and  the  aevi 
a  half  had  not  been  all  expend 
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p,  he  reached  the  nursery,  and  greatly 
atisfaction  found  the  chief  of  the  eatab- 
it  alone. 

time  pressed ;  he  had  something  im- 
;  to  say,  but  of  necessity  it  must  be  said 
,  and  he  thus  spoke  :— "  Your  master 
st  told  us  that  you  hare  given  him 
g,  and  for  that  I  pay  you  as  I  promised 
laying  as  he  spoke  two  sovereigns  upon 
le.  "  He  told  us  also  that  he  expected 
juer  your  objections  to  the  voyage  by 
you  money.  Now  mark  me,  whatever 
e  offers  to  induce  you  to  go,  I  will 
if  you  steadily  refuse."  And  having 
these  words,  he  waited  not  for  any 
convinced  that  on  such  a  subject  her 
3art  would  be  her  best  counsellor,  but 
3d  with  as  much  rapidity  as  he  had 
^  and  reached  the  drawing-room  by  the 
•oute,  seizing  upon  a  volume  and  ex- 
g  its  title  too  as  he  went,  yet  neverthe- 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  his  coffee 
cellently  hot. 

recondite  volume  was  of  still  further 
him,  for  it  enabled  him  to  sit  down  in 
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a  corner  and  read  with  extreme  diligence, 
which  suited  him  for  two  reasons ;  first,  be 
was  out  of  breath,  and  secondly,  he  was  too 
much  occupied  by  his  own  manoeuvring?  to 
wish  for  conversation  with  any  one ;  for  bis 
scheme  was  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  con- 
sultation, notwithstanding  the  excellent  terms 
on  which  he  lived  with  his  family.     In  truth, 
his  intercourse  with  his  wife  was  essentially 
that  of  command  and  obedience ;  and  although 
with  Lucy  he  had  often  held  consultations  in 
which  he  had  found  her  ready  wit  and  great 
acuteness  very  useful  to  him,  he  had  nerer 
made  her  his  confidante  in  any  matter  th** 
required  any  species  of  moral  treachery  to 
Wmg  to  perfection.     Little  social  trickeries, 
by  which  things  might  be  put  in  a  good  ligh* 
instead  of  a  bad  one,  she  had  often  assisted  i&  5 
but  he  had  a  sort  of  instinct  that  he  shouU* 
lose  ground  in   her   estimation   if  he  *#** 
farther  in  disclosing  his  plotting  propensities 
and  though  Lucy's  sagacity  had,  greatly  to 
her  own  discomfort,  led  her  to  perceive  tb»* 
the  statements  of  her  dear,  darling  papa  *&° 
not  always  to  be  depended  on,  she  was  still  ** 
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immense  distance  from  attributing  to  him 
&  enlarged  views  on  the  article  of  expe- 
tticy,  as  those  by  which  all  the  most  impor- 
lt  events  of  his  life  had  been  governed.  In 
>rt,  Mr.  Selcroft  was  at  that  moment  much 
iter  pleased  to  be  left  to  his  own  meditations 
tn  to  be  talked  to  by  any  man,  woman,  or 
Id  in  existence. 
It  so  happened  also,  that  the  young  father 

the  important  little  heir  felt  less  disposed 
k  conversation  than  for  a  visit  to  his  nursery, 
t  fortunately  he  had  decided  upon  taking  his 
Bfee  first ;  if  he  had  not,  a  very  awkward 
rt  of  meeting  would  probably  have  taken 
ice  between  the  father  and  grandfather.  As 
was,  however,  he  found  the  nursery  with  no 
her  occupant  than  the  babe  and  its  nurse, 
lis  was  just  what  he  wished,  and  taking  the 
tie  crowing  boy,  who  already  knew  him  and 
Scorned  him,  in  his  arms,  he  sat  himself 
»wn,  and  opened  the  important  business  he 
•me  to  discuss,  by  saying,  "Do  you  really 
ink,  Mrs.  Roberts,  that  you  could  find  in 
hit  heart  the  cruel  courage  to  forsake  this 
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little  darling,  and  let  him  go  away 
you  r 

"I  am  sure,  sir,"  she  replied,  "thatiflaa 
driven  to  do  it,  my  heart  will  break  for  it" 

"  And  who  will  drive  you,  if  it  be  not  yon* 
seltlnurse  ?  Six  months  more,  I  am  told,  iB 
be  as  long  as  my  boy  will  want  you,  and  if 
you  will  consent  to  accompany  him  to  PnW 
for  that  six  months,  I  will  double  your  present 
wages." 

This  offer  was  so  greatly  beyond  the  woman's 
expectations,  that  the  refusal  with  which  she 
was   prepared  faltered  on  her  lips.    "Is  it 
possible,"  thought  she,    "  that  the  other  fH 
give  me  double  the  double  ?     I  don't  belief 
that  he  loves  the  boy  well  enough  to  do  any 
such  thing."    And  she  had  already  uttered  tt^ 
words,  "  Well,  sir,"  preliminary  to  the  obediera* 
"just  as  you  please,"  which  he  expected,  wheo 
a  second  thought  caused  her  to  stop  short,  a*** 
add,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  I  'd  rather  consult  t&3 
husband  before  I  say  either  yes  or  no  " 

"  Quite  right,  my  good  woman,  quite  right* 
replied  her  master,  rising,  and  resigning 
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)V  a  parting  kiss  to  her  arms.  "  I  will 
i  another  visit  to-morrow  morning,  and 
id  down  to  jour  husband  directly  to 
>  here  that  you  may  consult  together 
ou  give  me  your  answer." 
len  left  the  room,  perfectly  well  satia- 
ti  the  result  of  the  interview,  for  he 
rudent  Will  Roberts  well  enough  to 
)  that  he  would  rather  for  six  months 
ht  of  his  good  wife,  than  forfeit  the 
jred  for  ever. 

3  Roberts,  however,  was  less  satisfied 
r  master,  for  she  felt  that  she  had  got 
ilemma.  How  could  she  consult  her 
upon  a  question  the  terms  of  which 
ot  be  complete  until  she  had  again 
r.  Selcroft,  and  learned  from  him 
in  truth  he  were  ready  to  double 
[e  reward  which  had  been  offered  by 
terl  Had  she  known  the  Reverend 
;roft  more  thoroughly,  or  perhaps  had 
jsessed  a  more  reflective  mind,  she 
lave  felt  more  at  ease,  for  she  would 
ticipated  what  soon  happened,  almost 
•tainty. 
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No  family  party  in  positions  equally  dis- 
cordant would  be  likely  to  make  the  intend 
between  the  dismissal  of  the  tea-table  vA 
the  retiring  to  rest  very  long.     Yet  still,  m 
Mr.  Selcroft  well  knew,  there  must,  except  in 
cases  of  avowed  indisposition,  be  some  intend 
and  on  this  eventful  evening  he  determined 
to  put  such  interval  to  good  account    The 
more    he    reflected    the    more   he  felt  con- 
vinced that  if  he  once  suffered  his  restwe 
son-in-law  to  make  good  his  departure  from 
England,  carrying  the  only  tie   which  con- 
nected them  in  his  train,  he  might  bid  adieu- 
for  ever  to  all  the  advantages  of  his  cleTerly- 
obtained  connexion  with  Harley  Court.   He 
had  already  felt,  in  more  questions  than  one> 
that  the  connexion  "  did  him  good,"  and  he 
was  not  a  man  likely  to  lose  an  advantage 
once  gained,  either  by  thoughtlessness  or  neg- 
lect of  any  kind. 

No  sooner  then  had  he  returned  his  cop 
to  the  tea-tray,  than  closing  the  volume  vhid 
he  had  appeared  to  search  very  persevering!? 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  he  lighted* 
bed-candle,  and  saying  to  his  wife  as  he  passed 
her,  "  I  can't  find  it,"  left  the  room. 
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robody,  as  it  seemed,  was  inclined  to  fol- 
to  assist  in  any  further  search  which  he 
lit  be  inclined  to  make,  and  he  therefore 
in  made  his  way  without  interruption 
mgh  the  library  and  reached  the  nursery. 
i  very  few  minutes  sufficed  to  finish  the 
iness  which  took  him  there.  Haying 
Ttained  the  amount  of  the  bribe  offered 
her  master  to  induce  her  to  attend  his 
d  abroad  for  six  months,  he  immediately 
duced  the  double  of  that  sum  and  laid  it 
goodly  Bank  of  England  notes  before  her 
ging  eyes. 

4  Persevere  in  your  refusal,"  said  he,  "  and 
i  sum  is  yours.  That  you  may  not  doubt 
good  faith  I  will  leave  it  with  you,  and 
U  only  demand  restitution  in  case  of  your 
inging  your  mind,  and  giving  me  reason  to 
ieve  that  you  mean  to  leave  the  country." 
The  result  of  this  may  easily  be  guessed, 
irse  Roberts  declared,  with  a  great  deal  of 
ling,  that  the  precious  babe's  grandfather 
a  a  true  gentleman,  and  that,  if  the  dear 
be's  being  carried  away  from  the  country 
pended  upon  her  going  too,  his  reverence 
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might  be  quite  easy  in  his  mind,  for  that, 
unless  she  was  carried  away  in  chains,  nothing 
should  make  her  go. 

On  receiving  this  satisfactory  assurance  Us 
reverence  went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly. 
But  his  difficulties  were  not  yet  over. 

When  Henry  repeated  his  visit  to  the 
nursery  on  the  following  day,  the  nurse,  true 
to  her  promise,  assured  him  that  what  he  asked 
was  quite  impossible,  for  that  neither  she  dot 
her  husband  could  abide  the  notion  of  ter 
going  to  foreign  parts  for  any  money  tha* 
could  be  offered. 

The  young  father  was  considerably  vexed 
and  disappointed ;  nevertheless,  it  never  oc- 
curred either  to  him,  his  aunt,  or  his  asta^ 
that  this  contretems  was  a  matter  of  sufficien.* 
consequence  to  make  him  abandon  his  purpose 
of  going  abroad.  On  the  contrary,  they*U 
felt  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  fc*3 
look  out  for  another  nurse  with  as  little  del»Jf 
as  possible.  The  search  was  speedily  su 
fill,  and  the  family  apothecary,  on  being 
suited,  declared  that  in  his  opinion  they  cool** 
not  have  chosen  better;  moreover,  this 
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man,  whose  opinion  was  of  high  authority 
roughout  the  county,  declared  that  there 
*  bo  danger  whatever  likely  to  ensue  from 
ting  the  infant  from  England  to  France. 
-All  this  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  the 
^parations  for  departure  went  on  rapidly, 
use  Roberts,  however,  had  not  yet  left  the 
use,  the  medical  gentleman  having  given  it 
his  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
ild's  new  attendant,  who  was  a  very  young 
unan,  should  be  instructed  by  her  prede- 
ssor  in  the  daily  and  hourly  routine  of 
uagement  which  had  hitherto  succeeded  so 

The  period  stipulated  by  Mr.  Selcroft  for 
«  conclusion  of  this  farewell  visit,  was  now 
tired,  and  the  party  separated  at  night  with 

general  agreement  not  to  meet  in  the 
oming,  as  the  early  train  by  which  Mr. 
*lcroft  desired  to  depart,  on  account  of  an 
gagement  at  home,  set  off  too  early  to 
*ke  their  meeting  again  in  the  morning 
^Venient  to  any  of  them. 
Very  civil,  and  with  Lucy  very  affectionate, 
ions  were  exchanged,  and  the  two  families 
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separated  with  very  little  chance  of 
meeting  again. 

But  notwithstanding  the  abortive  remit  of 
all  his  former  interviews  with  Norse  Robert?, 
the  resolute  Mr.  Selcroft  did  not  leave  tfca 
house  without  seeking,  and  finding,  opportunity 
for  one  more.  He  had  accompanied  his  Tib 
and  daughter  in  the  interval  between  tea  tad 
coffee  to  make  a  farewell  visit  to  the  nursery, 
and  though  the  little  boy  was  fast  asleep,  Ma 
Roberts  scrupled  not  to  lift  him  from  his  little 
bed,  that  he  might  receive  their  kisses  and 
blessings;  and  very  earnest  and  very  tearful 
kisses  and  blessings  they  were. 

While  this  lingering  but  very  natural  scene 
was  going  on,  Mr.  Selcroft  managed  to  whisper 
in  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  "get  up  early  to- 
morrow morning,  and  let  me  find  yon  in  the 
shrubbery  that  leads  to  the  hot-houses." 

This  invitation  having  been  given  in  a 
whisper,  was  discreetly  answered,  and  ac- 
cepted, by  a  silent  curtsey.  There  was  indeed 
small  danger  that  it  should  be  refused,  wlnTo 
the  dutiful  and  loving  wife  of  thrifty  Will  Ro- 
berts had  the  sum  already  received  from  tii 
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rrerend  gentleman  so  freshly  in  her  remem- 
•ance. 

'Nurse  Roberts  knew  better.  She  accepted 
e  inyitation  and  kept  the  appointment. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Nurse,"  began  the  gentleman, 
t  dare  say  you  have  done  your  best  to  keep 
nxr  place,  hut  you  hare  not  done  enough,  it 
ems.  Yet  I  can't  believe,  even  now,  that 
i j  man  so  fond  of  a  child  as  your  master 
«e»3  to  be  of  his,  would  risk  the  loss  of  it  in 
ie  manner  he  is  doing,  if  he  could  but  be 
hade  to  see  the  danger, 

"But  how  to  make  him  see  the  danger,  sir? 
that's  the  difficulty.  He  should  see  the 
*nger  soon  enough,  if  I  did  but  know  the 
**J  to  show  it  to  him,"  she  replied. 

*  If  his  new  food  should  not  agree  with  him 
8  Well  as  his  former  food  did,"  said  Mr.  Sel- 
*>ft*  "  I  think  he  would  be  glad  enough  to 
i*e  you  back  again." 

**  I  think  he  would,  sir,"  said  the  woman 
tb.  a  nod,  that  said  much  for  the  certainty  of 
a  proposition. 
**  And  you  would  have  made  a  good  thing 

it,  in  that  case,  nurse  Roberts,  for  you 
**tfd  not  only  have  all  the  money  I  have 
*en  you  already,  but  you  would  keep  your 
^ce  into  the  bargain.     Not  to  mention  that, 

Vol.  ii.  x 
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if  you  really  did  contrive  to  manage  thia,E 
would  give  you  another  five  pounds  out  rfmf^ 
own  pocket." 

"  But  how  canl  manage  it,  sir  T  retamj 
the  woman,  looking  harassed  and  helplee^  jet 
feeling  her  cheeks  glow  at  the  same  time  tft 
the  pleasurable  excitement  of  having  it  hiitrii 
that  such  a  thing  might  be  still  possible. 

Mr.  Selcroft  looked  at  her  steadily  fir  J 
moment  and  laughed.  "You  will  not  {V* 
suade  me,  nurse,  that  you  are  such  a  goose  f 
not  to  know  how  to  manage  such  a  matter » 
that,"  said  he.  "  It  seems  to  me  quite  im- 
possible, that  you  should  not  know  a  pat 
deal  better  than  I  can  how  to  contrite  ifc 
What  could  be  so  easy,  for  instance,  as  to  pi 
the  darling  a  small  dose  of  medicine,  whidk 
might  very  likely  really  do  it  good,  hot  if 
you  made  fuss  enough  about  its  effect,  worcM 
frighten  them  all  out  of  their  wits,  and  jon 
would  soon  see  how  much  longer  the  net 
nurse  would  be  likely  to  stay.  But  good  bye, 
I  can't  stay  any  longer,  or  I  shall  be  too  late." 

And  with  these  words  he  turned  away,  aad 
re-entered  the  breakfast-room,  extremely  weB 
contented  with  his  morning's  work,  for  he  felt 
very  sure  that  his  hint  would  be  taken,  and 
also  that  the  consequence  would  not  only  to 
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is  friend,  nurse  Roberts,  would  be  re- 

and  the  family  remain  at  Harley  Court, 
it  at  the  very  first  symptom  of  illness  in 
Id,  the  young  father  and  the  two  maiden 
would  take  fright,  and  that  the  expe- 
I  grandmother  would  be  summoned. 
[  he  not  been  blessed  with  this  hope  to 
t    him,   this    departure    from    Harley 

would  hare  tried  his  philosophy  very 
y,  for  the  privilege  of  an  entree  there, 
f  of  the  family \  had  been,  and  still  was, 
pon  which  he  most  prided  himself,  and 
rhich  he  most  delighted  to  expatiate. 

was  he  disappointed  from  the  result  he 
iticipated  from  this  final  interview  with 
rse.  The  little  boy  became  poorly,  and 
ather  more  poorly  still.  And  then  the 
lurse  was  dismissed,  and  the  old  one 
d.  But  the  experimental  little  dose, 
repeated,  had  either  been  rather  stronger 
urse  Roberts  expected,  or  the  poor  babe 
•oved  weaker,  for  though  restored  to  his 
rse,  he  continued  very  poorly  still.  And 
sure  enough,  the  experienced  grand- 
ia  was  summoned,  and  the  Sclcroft  trio 
lore  appeared  at  Harley  Court. 

the  experienced  grandmamma  could  do 
ad,  nor  the  skilful  doctor  either.    The 
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child  pined  away  for  a  week  or  two,  and  died; 
but  not  till  the  most  highly  celebrated  of  *11 
baby  physicians  had  most  explicitly  assured 
the  miserable  father  that  the  change  of  the 
child's  nurse  for  the  two  days  that  it  lasted, 
could  not  possibly  have  produced  the  malady 
of  which  he  died 

Neither  would  it  be  fair  to  tax  munae  Ro- 
bert's little  dose  with  having  any  very  im- 
portant share  in  the  melancholy  catastrophe. 
A  post  mortem  examination  enabled  the  two 
medical  men  to  assure  the  heart-stricken  family 
that  nothing  could  have  much  prolonged  the 
infant's  life,  as  organic  disease  had  been  evi- 
dently born  with  it. 

There  was  comfort  in  this,  though  of  a  me- 
lancholy kind,  for  poor  Henry's  heart;  for 
without  it  he  might  have  carried  to  the  grave 
the  terrible  idea  that  he  had  lost  his  child  by 
his  own  fault.  There  was  comfort  in  it  too, 
and  more  than  they  deserved  perhaps,  for  the 
disappointed  grandfather,  and  his  avaricious 
agent. 

But  truth  is  truth,  and  it  was  a  clear  case 
that  the  poor  baby  would  have  died  if  they 
had  never  plotted  together  about  him  at  all. 

END   OF  VOL,   II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

About  a  month  after  the  melancholy  event 
occurred,  which  was  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  Henry  Harley  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  Baron  de  Rittesberg  : 


"No  language,  Harley,  has  the  power  of 
expressing  what  my  heart  feels  for  you  at 
this  moment.  An  English  newspaper  has 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  death  of  your 
ehild ;  and  it  was  by  the  same  vehicle,  my 
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ever  dear  friend,   that,  some  six  months  a^*- 
I  learned  the  death  of  your  wife.     Think  n  ^ 
that  I  mean  to  reproach  you  for  not  havi*^> 
written  to  me.     I  have  no  more  doubt 
you  lore  me  now,  than  I  had  in  the  happi< 
moments  of  our  most  happy  intercourse, 
may  be  that,  under  similar  circumstances, 
should   not   have  had   sufficient   strength 
write  to  you.     But  I  do  not  write  now  to 
you  that  I  have  an  aching  heart,  because 
know  that  you  have  it  too.     I  could  easil 
trust  to  your  guessing  that,  without  my  telliri 
you  of  it.     I  write,  dear  Henry,  to  entres 
you  to  come  to  me  immediately ;  and  I  wrrfe* 
to  counsel  you,  as  well  as  to  entreat.     Do  noi 
believe  that  I  advise  this,  merely  because  fl»J 
heart  yearns  to  see  you.     But  I   know  jo™ 
well ;    I  know,  too,  that  you  are  strongly  ***" 
tached  to  me,  and  I  believe  in  my  heart  th»* 
you  could  do  nothing  more  likely  to  heal  tl*^ 
deep  wounds  you  have  received,  than  to  oom* 
to  me.    Should  your  charming  aunt  and  ast#r 
be  with  you,  so  much  the  better;  they*** 
both  believe  that  we  shall  all  be  delighted  W     ■ 
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^pe   them,  for  they  must  have   perceived  a 
little  of  the  true  love  and  affection  we  all  felt 
for  them.     Yon  can  either  be  in  our  house  or 
out  of  it,  as  you  best  like.     We  have  one  of 
the    largest  palaces,  I  believe,  in  Venice,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  us  all ;  but  if  you 
think  you  should  prefer  a  mansion  of  your 
°^n,  tell  us  so,  and  we  will  seize  upon  the 
•Doge's  palace  itself,  if  none  other  is   to  be 
found  large  enough    to    accommodate    your 
party.     You  must,  all  of  you,  'seriously  in- 
cline '  to  listen  to  a  vast  variety  of  travelling 
^ventures,  for  our  eighteen  months'  wander- 
mg8  in  the  East  have  so  crammed  us  all  with 
n<*w  images  and  new  thoughts,  that  old  friends 
ate>  I  tell  you  fairly,  in  some  danger  of  being, 
^hat   I   believe   your   colloquial   idiom   calls 
°°**ed.     However,   wc   flatter  ourselves,  that 
yotir  affection  will  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of 
**1  the  hard  work  in  this  line  that  wc  shall 
l|*flict  upon  you.     Frcderica  is  not  with  us  at 
*his  moment,   having   accompanied  a  newly 
***arried  niece  of  Lord  Otway's  to  Florence  for 
*  few  weeks,  but  she  will  be  here  again  by  the 
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time  you  reach  us,  and  will  joyfully  fulfil  tbr 
promise   I  make  for  her,  of  welcoming  ta~~ 
dearest  Roman  friends  with  unchanged  affec- 
tion.   Do  not  let  me  pine  for  your  answer, 
my  dear  Harley,  and  do  not  forget  it>  li 
you  dispatch  it,  that  your  yea  or  your  nay 
make  an  important  item  in  the  pleasures 
the  pains  of  your 

"  Truly  affectionate  friend, 

"  Gael  Rjttrsbkro." 


There  are  many  serious,  and  in  their 
estimation,  sober-minded  individuals,  who, 
witnessing  the  effect  produced  by  this  letter  di 
the  miserably  depressed  spirits  of  Henry  Her* 
ley,  would  have  pronounced,  without  scmple, 
that  its  arrival  was  providential. 

And  by  changing  their  ground  a  very  little, 
they  would  have  found  firm  footing  whereon 
to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  assertion  against 
all  comers.  For  though  the  verily  sober- 
minded  may  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
especial  miracle  was  wrought  for  the  p 
of  conveying  the  said  letter  to  the  hands  o 
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the  melancholy  master  of  Harley  Court,  those 
who  look  ^jth  a  steady  eye  upon  the  myste- 
noua  transition  from  desponding  sadness  to 
*G*iving  cheerfulness,  which  we  witness  around 
Us  in  all  directions,  after  afflictions  that,  when 
they  first  fell  seemed  too  heavy  to  bear,  those 
^1*0  will  steadily  watch  this,  will  bless  the 
constant   miracle,   though  they   may    shrink 
*roro  asserting  that  a  special  one  has  been  per- 
formed in  their  behalf. 

<c  Thank  heaven  !"  said  Fanny,  to  her  aunt, 

**he  first  moment  they  found  themselves  tete-&- 

*^te  after  Henry  had  communicated  this  letter 

*°  them.     "  It  is  the  first  time  since  the  dear 

ba\>y  died,  that   I   have   even   for   a   single 

foment  seen  Henry  look  like  himself!     Did 

yovi  remark   the   altered  eye  with  which  he 

^Uned  first  to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other 

*>f  us,  as  if  to  see  whether  the  waim-hearted 

epistle  cheered  our  hearts  as  much  as  it  had 

cheered  his  V 

"  Yes,  Fanny ;  and  the  altered  voice  too, 
with  which  he  pronounced  the  hopeful  words, 
1  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  it  V  "  replied  her 
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^  a  Thank  heaven !"  continued  Ladj  Frances. 
"Something  like  hope  seems  returning  to 
us!" 

Poor  Fanny  murmured  some  deeply-thank- 
ful accordance  in  reply,  and  Lady  Frances 
rejoined,  with  the  gayest  smile  that  had  been 
seen  in  the  house  for  months,  "  What  an  ex- 
tremely romantic  adventure  it  would  be, 
Fanny,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  you  were 
right,  and  that  I  was  wrong,  respecting  the 
sentiments  of  a  certain  young  lady  whose 
peculiarities  formed  so  striking  a  feature  in 
our  Roman  history." 

"  On  that  subject,"  replied  Fanny,  colour- 
ing, but  looking  a  great  deal  better  pleased 
than  her  words  expressed,  "on  that  point, 
Lady  Frances,  I  shall  never  say  a  sjUabte 
more.  When  my  opinions  differ  from  those 
of  your  ladyship,  I  am  not  so  undutiful  as  to 
make  a  display  of  them." 

"  It  is  delightful  to  have  a  niece  so  tb°" 
roughly  well-bred  and  discreet,"  return** 
Lady  Frances.  "  And  you  may  depend  up**0 
it  that   such  admirable  conduct   never  go*5 
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warded.     I  will  promise  on  my  part  to 
ive  you,  even  if  it  should  prove  in  the  end 
you  were  right." 

ut  notwithstanding  Fanny's  good  breeding 
discretion  the  aunt  and  niece  might  often 
)  been  found,  had  any  Asmodeus  been 
Qg  them,  with  their  heads  together,   in 

earnest  confabulation  on  the  possible 
Its  of  this  unexpected  summons  to  Venice, 
oor  Henry  had  been  too  severely  shaken 
he  death  of  his  dearly  cherished  child  for 
ihing  to  have  power,  at  once,  to  restore 
to  the  gay  and  happy  tone  which  befitted 
tge  and  character.  But  it  was  not  difficult 
those  who  watched  him  with  so  much 
itionate  anxiety  as  his  aunt  and  sister,  to 
eive  that  the  heavy  hopelessness  of  his 
dw  seemed  gradually  passing  away,  like 
mist  of  the  morning  before  the  noonday 

Had  they  been  indiscreet  enough  to 
plimcnt  him  on  his  improved  looks,  it  is 
Jy  probable  that  his  conscience  would  have 
oachcd  him  with  unnatural  levity;  but 
r  were  much   too   affectionately  wise  for 
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this,  and  were  rewarded  by  lfceijig  hi* 
for  the  expedition,  which  was  Terjr 
decided  upon,  with  more  of  hi* 
and  zeal  than  they  had  erer  hoped  to 
him  again.  •— 

Tet  it  is  certain  that  at  this  time  ttftf 
renewed  alacrity  of  spirit  did  not  arise  ftMM 
any  defined  or  coneciouA  hope  -in  the  niinijH 
Henry,  that  the  only  woman  he  had 
really  loved  might  be  his.    Whenever, 
the  hour  of  his  terrible  departure  from  Rqdm^ 
his  thoughts  had  irresistibly  turned  tovarte 
Frederica,  it  had  always  been  with  the  p*f« 
conviction  that  he  must,  in  her  eyes,  hai9 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
characters  in  existence.     He  could  not  conced 
from  his  own  heart,  nor  was  it  possible,  as  he 
well  knew,  that  it  should  be  concealed  from 
hers,  that  during  the  delightful  weeks  they 
had  passed  together  at  Rome,  the  chief  object 
of  his  life  had  been  to  prove  to  her,  by  ensrj 
means  short  of  an  explicit  declaration,  that 
heart  and  soul  he  was  devoted  to  her.    Nor 
could  he  severely  reproach  himself  for  this, 
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withstanding    the  fearful    disappointment 
ch  had  followed  it ;  for  assuredly,  at  that 
e,  there  was  nothing,  save  the  wish  to  avoid 
iDg  pain  to  the  poor  Louisa  during  what 
had  been  taught  to  consider  as  her  last 
%  that  ought  to  have  checked  either  his 
stchment,  or  the  expression  of  it,   for  an 
ir.    But  though  this  conviction  was  suffi- 
it  to  justify  him  to  his  own  heart,  he  well 
sw  it  could  not  justify  him  to  hers ;  for, 
►ugh  that  last  eventful  hour  which  they  had 
ised  together  in  the  Colisseum  might  have 
ficed  to  make  her  understand  that  she  was 
ored,  it  might  have  sufficed  also  to  make 
'   comprehend    that,    notwithstanding    his 
ring  been   engaged  to   another,   he   never 
i  loved  that  unfortunate  other  as  he  then 
ed  her.     But  could  this  suffice  to  convince 
that  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  he 
od  at.  the  time  he  made  this  avowal  were 
h  as  to  justify  his  making  it  ?     How  was  it 
sible  she  could  believe  this,  when  all  that 
owed  must  so  irresistibly  have  convinced 
1  of  the  contrary  \ 
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All  this  was  veil  known,  and  unoeaugr 
remembered  by  poor  Henry ;  and  if  My  hop 
existed  wi£hin  him  that  he  might  herafcr 
be  able  to  make  her  comprehend  the  ml  it* 
of  the  case,  it  was  so  very  much  at  the  bottm 
of  his  heart,  that  he  almost  persuaded  himlf 
it  would  be  a  folly  to  look  for  it 

But,  nevertheless,  every  mile  they  trardU 
southward,  seemed  to  improve  his  health  aal 
spirits ;  and,  as  if  to  excuse  him  in  his  on 
eyes  for  feeling  so  very  much  better,  botk 
Lady  Frances  and  Fanny   Harley  had  tk 
friendly  tact  to  perceive  that  it  would  be 
advisable  that  they  should  improve  in  health 
and  spirits  too ;   and  so  they  did,  assorag 
each  other,  and  laying  it  down  as  an  isco* 
trovertible  fact  for  the  information  of  Hear] 
also,  that  their  dear  baron  was  perfectly  rigtt 
in  classing  the  occupation  of  travelling  amoog 
the  most  healthful,  as  well  as  the  most  de- 
lightful, in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

rocE,  at  the  time  that  our  three  travel- 
itered  it,  was  not  approached  by  a  rail- 
but  by  a  gondola ;  and  for  a  few  short 
ats  even  Henry  seemed  to  forget  that 
3  was,  in  comparison  with  the  living  gem 
;ained,  but  as  the  shell  of  the  nut  to  its 
;  and  to  feel,  moreover,  that  the  watch- 
me  after  dome,  and  palace  after  palace, 
>m  the  wave  as  they  glided  over  it,  was 
upation  to  which  he  was  not  perfectly  in- 
nt.  Lady  Frances,  if  questioned  on  the 
t,  would  have  been  found  perfectly  ready 
lare  that  she  had  never  yet  seen  any- 
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thing  that  she  would  be  bo  reluctant  to  Wm; 
she  should  never  see  again ;  and  as  to 
she  was  so  literally  entranced,  that  k 
have  been  very  difficult  to  bring  her  te< 
perfectly  sober  consciousness  that  she 
to  earth  although  not  on  it  >  * 

But  this  reprieve  from  personal 
and  personal  agitation,  could  not  last 
least  not  with  Fanny  and  her  brother; 
though  certainly  not  exactly  in  die 
degree,  they  had  both  of  them  a  stroll 
between  hope  and  fear  in  their  hearts,  ftt 
placed  them  in  a  condition  by  no  means  prt" 
cularly  favourable  to  the  speculative  eqjof 
ments  of  sight-seeing. 

But  with  Lady  Frances  the  case  was  * 
fcrent,  for  as  to  fear,  she  assured  herself  » 
she  feared  nothing,  because  there  was  nottf< 
to  fear.  That  their  reception  by  the  KB* 
berg  family  would  be  a  very  kind,  one,  th* 
could  be  no  doubt  after  receiving  such  a  W* 
as  the  baron  had  addressed  to  them.  And* 
the  subject  of  Frederica,  she  still  felt,  <k?* 
all  that  Fanny  could  say  to  the  contraiyf  *■» 
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rhatever  tender  feelings  Henry  might  be  for- 
onate  enough  to  inspire  hereafter,  he  had  not 
aft  any  yery  profound  impression  when  they 
irt  parted ;  for  the  young  lady's  first  visit  to 
hem,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  her  conduct 
Mice,  had  firmly  convinced  her  ladyship  that 
twas  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  had  conceived  any  particular  affection  for 
am.  She,  therefore,  enjoyed  the  little  voyage 
Nth  unmitigated  delight,  and  when  their  bark 
fetched  the  steps  of  the  hotel  at  which  it  had 
been  finally  arranged  that  they  should  take  up 
Ikeir  residence,  her  only  sensation  of  regret 
ttose  from  the  delay  that  must  intervene 
before  she  could  again  swim  in  a  gondola.  The 
|fleasure  of  Fanny,  or  at  least  a  considerable 
portion  of  it,  seemed,  for  the  moment,  to  wither 
Mray  as  she  remembered  the  immense  import- 
nice  of  the  next  few  hours  to  the  happiness  of 
wr  brother.  Should  Frederica  receive  him 
rith  the  indifference  which  Lady  Frances 
ttributcd  to  her,  she  was  prepared  to  confess 
mt  there  could  be  no  very  reasonable  ground 
•  hope  that  he  would  ever  succeed  in  winning 
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her  affections  ;  and,  in  that  case  too,  all  far 
cherished  theories  of  Frederica's  contimmi 
affection  for  herself  must  also  fall  to  fte 
ground,  for  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  ti 
interpret  the  long  silence  which  had  so  effectu- 
ally broken  up  all  correspondence  betted 
them,  to  her  wish  to  forget  the  man  whom  d» 
had  loved  too  well,  and  whom  it  had  become  t 
duty  to  forget. 

The  pulse  of  poor  Henry  did  not  by«f 
means  keep  time  temperately  as  he  walked  up 
the  stairs  which  led  from  the  Great  Canal  to 
the  rooms  which  had  been  prepared  for  them; 
nor  were  all  the  glories  of  the  balcony,  upon 
which  their  drawing-room  opened,  capable  rf 
delaying  for  a  single  moment  the  eager  inqunj 
whether  any  letter  or  message  awaited  them. 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  was  made  byth 
waiters  presenting  a  letter  to  Henry.  It  f* 
from  the  baron,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  My  dear  Harlby, 

"Barring  accidents,  you  m** 
arrive  this  morning.     We  shall  dine  at  hit 
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tart  six,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  you  will 
pure  us  time  to  grasp  each  dear  hand  in  wel- 
ome  before  we  are  told  that  the  'soup  is 
erred/  We  are  to  be  very  near  neighbours, 
ad  by  the  aid  of  a  queer  little  passage,  in  all 
h&  mysteries  of  which  the  waiter  of  your 
totel  will  instruct  you,  the  trouble  of  stepping 
&  and  out  of  your  boat  will  be  spared.  We  all 
oin  in  a  cordial  all  hail  !  to  your  trio,  and 
Srtreat  you  not  to  keep  us  longer  in  suspense 
tan  you  can  help. 

"  Ever  affectionately  your  friend, 

"  Carl  Rittesberg  ." 

There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  describe 
tot  Henry  felt  on  receiving  this  note.  He 
*U  then  within  a  few  steps  of  the  dwelling  of 
Etederica,  and  within  two  hours  of  the  time 
**ed  for  seeing  her !  He  was  almost  terrified 
*  the  vehemence  of  his  own  emotion,  and  the 
&eling  of  irritation  inspired  by  the  conscious- 
Gss  of  his  own  weakness  was  its  best  anti- 
<>te.  "  Have  I  patiently  borne  so  much 
&8pair,"  thought  he,  "  and  am  I  to  be  so  com- 
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pletely  overpowered  by  one  gleam  of  ho| 
And  where  is  the  gleam  V  he  munmnril 
his  beating  heart  seemed  to  faint  within) 
u  In  the  fact  that  her  father  urges  my  rati 
was  the  mental  answer.  "Froderica  * 
hare  found  some  means  of  preventing  A 
she  really  thought  I  had  behaved  nnwortl 

The  short  remaining  interval  idled  oa, 
Lady  Frances  Monkton,  her  nephew,  and 
niece,  followed  the  obsequious  waiter  aloaj 
devious  path  which  led,  without  the  aid 
gondola,  from  the  back  door  of  their  hot 
the  back  door  of  the  mansion  occupied  b 
family  of  the  Baron  Rittesberg, 

They  had  a  lofty  flight  of  stairs  to  n 
before  they  reached  the  splendid  dra1 
rooms,  but  they  were  there  at  last,  the  I 
and  Baroness  Rittesberg  scarcely  permi 
them  to  pass  the  doors,  from  their  ai 
eagerness  to  welcome  them  within  them. 

Greatly — tremendously,  as  poor  Haiiej 
preoccupied,  it  was  impossible  he  cook 
insensible  to  the  unmistakeable  delight  oi 
baron  at  seeing  him  again ;  nor  was  ho  < 
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bo  wholly  engrossed  by  one  idea,  as  to  be 
insensible  himself  at  once  again  meeting  the 
friend  whose  society,  despite  the  disparity  of 
their  years,  he  had  enjoyed  more  keenly  than 
that  of  any  other  man  he  had  ever  met  with. 
Neither  did  he  fail  again  to  draw  the  inference 
vhich  had  so  greatly  comforted  him  before, 
namely,  that  if  Frederica  had  resented  his 
conduct,  her  father  would  not  thus  receive  him 
*ith  open  arms. 

"  But  where  is  Frederica  ? "  said  Lady 
dances,  whose  view  of  the  whole  affair  gave 
W  the  courage  which  her  companions  wanted. 
u  I  trust  she  is  at  home  ?" 

tt  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  she  is  here/'  replied 
Ifodame  Rittesberg,  "  and  that  you  will  see  her 
&ectly." 

And  scarcely  had  she  ceased  to  speak  when 
*  side  door  of  the  apartment  opened  and 
**edcrica  entered,  followed  by  an  old  man  of 
Peculiarly  pleasing  and  gentlemanlike  appear- 
ance, and  who,  though  evidently  her  ather's 
•fcnior  by  several  years,  seemed  to  be  attend- 
tog  upon  her  with  very  amiable  politeness  and 

VOL.  III.  0 
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attention  ;  for  though  he  had  the  incumbrance 
of  a  little  child  upon  his  left  arm,  he  employed 
the  right,  first,  in  opening  the  door  for  her,  and 
next  in  removing  a  chair  and  a  footstool  tibt 
stood  in  her  way  and  appeared  to  impede  her 
advance. 

That  the  eyes  of  our  three  travellers  were 
too  earnestly  fixed  on  her  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  any  one  else,  will  be  easily  beliefei 
At  the  first  glance  they  all  thought  her  mod 
changed  since  they  parted.  They  thought  she 
was  taller,  and  both  Lady  Frances  and  HefflJ 
would  have  been  ready  to  declare  that  she  v* 
greatly  improved  in  appearance,  and  of  mod 
more  finished  loveliness  than  when  theysa* 
her  last.  If  Fanny  had  pronounced  an  opinio* 
on  the  same  subject,  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. She,  too,  would  have  been  ready  to 
allow  that  she  was  altered  in  appearance,  b°* 
not  that  it  was  for  the  better.  To  Fanny  dtf 
appeared  much  more  than  two  years  older, 
and  greatly  less  brilliant  and  animated,  fb 
trio  advanced  almost  simultaneously  to  meet 
her,  but  the  two  ladies  were  in  advance  rf 
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eniy,  and  to  each  of  them  she  presented  a 
ad.  But  the  heart  of  Fanny  yearned  for  a 
inner  greeting,  and  forgetting  her  resolution 

regulating  her  own  feelings  by  those  dis- 
ayed  by  her  friend,  she  uttered  the  name  of 
Prederica  !"  and  affectionately  embraced 
>r. 

If  it  had  been  Fredericks  intention  to  wel- 
me  her  former  friend  less  cordially,  she  had 
)t  the  forbearance  to  persevere  in  it  now,  but 
Ming  her  arms  around  her,  she  kissed  her  on 
*ch  cheek,  and  whispered  in  a  voice  of  great 
notion,  "  Fanny  I     Dearest  Fanny  1" 

But  it  was  with  something  like  an  air  of 
^covered  dignity,  that  she  then  turned  to- 
"arils  Henry,  who,  on  his  part,  was  doing  all 
tet  mortal  man  could  do,  in  order  to  retain 
le  appearance  of  well-bred  composure.  But 
&  too,  ventured  to  present  his  hand,  which 
lederica,  with  a  prodigiously  graceful  bow, 
descended  to  touch  with  the  tips  of  her 
Wed  fingers. 

"And  now  then  for  a  presentation !"  ex- 
ftimed  the  baron,  gaily,  snatching  the  babe 

c  2 
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from  the  amis  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  *** 
held  it  very  closely  nestled  to  his  breast,  *k^ 
ing  in  a  parenthesis,   ("Your  tarn,  Otwi^ 
shall  come  next,")  "  bat  I  poflitfrelj  mart 
the  honour  and  happiness  of  presenting 
little  grandson  myself/*    And  with  a  gaiety  *£ 
heart  which  communicated  itself  to  his  vim 
his  eye,  and  his  attitude,  the  Baron  Bittotaf 
placed  the  child  in  the  arms  of  Lady  France* 

Had  his  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  h 
the  hearts  of  his  newly-arrived  old  friendi 
been  as  perfect  as  his  ignorance  in  reality  wa% 
he  could  not  have  made  a  more  judicious  selec- 
tion, for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  poor 
Henry,  or  his  sister  Fanny  either,  could  hate 
safely  supported  the  babe,  had  it  been  con- 
signed  to  either  of  them. 

Fanny's  first  thought  was  for  her  brother. 

She  could  not  know  what  he  suffered— dot 
was  impossible ;  but  she  guessed  a  part  of  it, 
and  she  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  with  era 
more  terror  than  compassion. 

Men  do  not  often  faint,  and  Henry  Harky 
did  not  faint  now ;  but  there  was  a  ghastly 
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pallidness  of  tint  on  bis  face  that  terrified  his 
«rter.  Yet  her  terror  was  not  for  his  health ; 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  it  was  for  him,  in 
«y  way.  With  the  quickness  of  a  woman, 
•he  saw  the  whole  story  developed  before  her 
in  a  moment,  and  the  greatest  portion  of  her 
faff,  lest  Henry  should  betray  what  he  was 
offering,  was  on  Frederica's  account,  rather 
than  on  his. 

But  the  not  actually  fainting  was  not  the 
Only  proof  of  manly  firmness  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Henry  Harley  displayed  at  that  mo- 
*ent.  He,  too,  thought  more  of  Frederica 
than  of  himself,  and  with  an  effort  which  did 
Mm  honour,  made  an  attempt,  not  quite  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  say,  "I  wish  you  joy,  my  dear 
Jiittesberg" 

Fortunately,  both  the  baron  and  his  grey- 
haired  son-in-law  were  much  too  completely 
Occupied  by  the  child  to  have  perception  of 
anything  else ;  the  eyes  of  the  happy  Madame 
de  Rittesberg  also,  were  in  the  same  direction, 
and  those  of  Frederica  were  most  assuredly 
oat  turned  towards  Henry. 
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This  first  moment  of  learning  the  marriage 
of  Frederica,  was,  indeed,  a  very  terrible  one  ; 
bat  though  the  agony  of  it  might  not  be  aoott 
over,  all  outward  trace  of  it  passed  away  vittB. 
wonderful  celerity;    and  yet   not  wonderfial 
either,  when  the  character  of  Henry  is  under- 
stood and  the  history  of  the  last  eighteen 
months  of  his  life  remembered. 

So  little  capable  was  he  of  daring  to  think 
that  he  had  any  claim  upon  the  constancy  of 
Frederica,  even  presuming  that  his  own  ns- 
spoken  love  had  been  understood,  and  that  ft 
had  touched  her  heart,  that  he  did  not  ercn 
believe  that  he  could  stand  acquitted  in  hff 
eyes  of  having  wantonly  endeavoured  to  appfl* 
to  her  as  a  disengaged  man,  when  he  ▼»  ii 
truth  bound  by  the  promise  which  had  beei 
ratified  so  speedily  after  he  had  parted  ftofl 
her,  bv  his  marriage. 

He  neither  shared  in  the  feeling  which  W 
taken  possession  of  Fanny,  and  which  led  h* 
to  believe,  even  now,  that  Frederica  had  been 
deeply  attached  to  him ;  nor  in  that  of  L*ty 
Frances,  to  which  her  ladyship  was  equally 
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constant,  that  he  had  been  considered  by  her 
as  a  mere  temporary  acquaintance,  with  whom 
fihe  had  found  pleasure  in  conversing,  because 
he  was  gentlemanlike,  well-informed,  and  a 
great  favourite  with  her  father. 

Prom  her  he  differed,   by   believing  that 
Frederica  never  would   have  conversed  with 
the  interest  and  animation  she  had  so  often 
evinced  on  many  occasions  which  had  thrown 
them  together,  had  she  not   valued   him   in 
some  degree  for  his  own  sake.     He  differed 
from  her  also,  most  completely,  in  the  estimate 
which  he  formed  of  the  warmth  and  the  con- 
stancy of  Frederica's  affection  for  her  sister. 
The  correspondence  by  letter  having   ceased 
between  them,  had  little  or  no  effect  in  shaking 
his  faith  in  this  friendship.    His  interpretation 
of  it  was,  that  Frederica's  habits  had  been 
formed  on  those  of  her  father,  who  never  wrote 
a  letter,  save  for  some  especial  and  important 
purpose. 

How  much  of  all  this  passed  through  the 
aching  head  of  poor  Henry  while  he  still  stood 
listening  to  the  raptures  of  the   gay  grand- 
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father,  may  be  doubtful,  but  it  was  enoogh  t^ 
make  him  decide  upon  the  line  of 
which  in  his  estimation  was  the  most 
for  him  to  pursue.    It  was  courteously 
graciously,  that  he  returned  the  cordial 
tation  of  Lord  Otway,  who  was  presented 
him  by  De  Rittesberg,  as  having  a 
of  substantial  claims  to  his  friendship, 
that  of  being  his  son-in-law. 

It  was  moreover  evident  from  Lord  Otiajtt* 
manner,  that  he  had  been  prepared  to 
and  admire  Henry,  and  also  that  he  was 
disposed  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  of 
ing  so  agreeable  an  acquaintance;  for 
the  strangely  agitating  evening  was  over, 
sociable,  lively,  kind-hearted  lordship  had 
posed,   at  least,   half-a-dozen  very  agreeable 
schemes  which  were  to  throw  them  together, 
and  enable  them  to  pursue  together  variotw 
antiquarian  and  artistic  researches  which  he 
had  been  evidently  given  to  understand  were 
among    the    favourite    studies    of   his   w* 
acquaintances. 

It  was  difficult  to  meet,  and  to  treat  all 
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this  in  such  a  manner  as  might  ensure  the 
approval  of  his  own  judgment  after  it  was 
OTer;  and  the  unfortunate  Henry,  while  it 
a  was  all  passing  round  him,  sometimes  felt 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  did,  or  what  he 
•aid.  He  was  not,  however,  altogether  without 
Compass,  for  his  wish  and  will  pointed  as 
rteadily  to  one  point,  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole.  That  he  might  neither  do  nor  say  any- 
thing that  might  be  in  any  way  annoying  to 
ftederica  was  the  only  thought,  the  only  mo- 
tive of  which  he  was  conscious,  and  as  Fanny 
had  the  good  sense,  and  the  great  kindness,  to 
declare  very  early  in  the  evening  that  she  was 
*>  overpowered  by  the  fatigue  of  her  long 
journey,  as  to  render  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  herj  to  go  to  bed,  his  first  period  of 
penance  was  a  short  one. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  strange  t 
reader  that  the  Harley  family  should 
got  no  tidings  of  the  marriage  of  Fn 
during  the  twelve  months  which  had  e 
since  the  event  took  place.  But,  in 
there  was  nothing  strange  in  it.  The 
had  first  met  in  the  far-away  city  of 
salem,  and  Lord  Otway  and  the 
Ritteaberg  having  several  pursuits  in  a 
had  soon  become  intimate.  The  pun 
Frederica  were  always  more  or  less  assii 
to  those   of   her  father,   and    Lord 
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therefore  saw  a  good  deal  of  her,  as  well  as 

of  her  father.     Frederica,  perhaps,  had  never 

been  a  very  young-lady-like  young  lady,  and 

since  her  Visit  to  Rome  she  had  become  less 

■o    than   ever.      Lord   Otway  was   sixty-five 

years  old,  and  Frederica  was  little  more  than 

twenty-one,   yet,   nevertheless,    Lord    Otway 

ventured  to  ask  her  to  marry  him,  and  she 

aco^pted  the  proposal.     Lord  Otway  was  in 

every  way  not  only  so  good  a  match,  but  so 

£°Ocl  a  man,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible 

&«tt;  the  young   lady's  parents  could  object 

*°     lim  if  she  did  not;    but  yet  the  baron 

^l^yed  giving  his  consent  till  he  had  care- 

"*^ly  cross-examined  his  daughter,  and  received 

fr*>m  her  the  very  solemn  assurance  that  she 

k^l  rather  be  the  wife  of  Lord  Otway  than 

°*     any  man  with  whom  she  was  acquainted. 

^«r  father's  first  reply  to  this  was  given  by 

a       doubting  look,  which  was  followed  by  a 

^^estion  :    "  Does  that  mean,  Frederica,"  said 

**^,  "  that  your  wish  is  not  to  be  married  at 

Frederica  meditated  upon  this  question  for 
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about  a  minute,  and  then  replied,  "  No,  father, 
I  do  not  mean  that." 

"  Then  you  really  wish  that  I  should  tell 
my  excellent  friend,  Lord  Otway,  that  you 
accept  him  V9  rejoined  the  baron. 

Again  there  was  a  momentary  pause,  which 
was  followed  by  her  saying  the  single  word, 
"  Yes." 

"  You  shall  tell  him  so,  yourself,  my  de*r 
child/1  he  replied ;  "  your  doing  so  will  be 
more  agreeable  to  him,  I  dare  say,  and  to  n*e 
also." 

The  eyes  of  her  father  were  not  fixed  o** 
her  face  at  that  moment,  or  he  might  hav^ 
remarked  a  slight  movement  in  the  eyebro^ 
that  looked  a  little  as  if  she  did  not  entirely 
approve  his  proposal ;  but  if  she  really  fel* 
any  objection  to  it  she  conquered  it  lerj* 
speedily,  for  she  almost  immediately  replieA 
"  Just  as  you  please,  father." 

The  consequence  of  which  arrangement,  of 
course,  was  that  Lord  Otway  and  Frederic* 
were  left  t£te-&-tete  in  the  drawing-room  ** 
the  first  convenient  opportunity.     Of  course 
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a  knew  very  well  why  this  was  done, 
i  probable  that  this  consciousness  gave 
isagreeable  feeling  of  embarrassment; 
did  not  betray  it  by  her  manner, 
did  she  blush  when  her  venerable  lover 
d  her;  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  she 
rather  paler  than  usual,  and  her  whole 
had  much  more  of  dignity  than  of 
ssment. 

ing  could  be  better  than  the  style  and 
of  the  aged  nobleman  as  he  proposed 
to  her  acceptance.  He  shrank  not 
-owing  his  consciousness  that  it  was 
)le  a  young  girl  of  her  age  could 
on  a  man  of  his  such  love  as  was 
asked  for  in  return  for  such  a  decla- 
is  he  had  made :  "  I  neither  ask  for 
I  he,  "nor  could  I  truly  say  that  I 
*  it,  for  it  would  be  wishing  for  some- 
lonstrous  and  unnatural.  Knowing 
I  do,  Frederica,"  he  added,  "  I  shall 
)lctely  satisfied  if  you  tell  me  that  you 
ling  to  marry  me,  and  that,  by  your 
;e  and  unbiassed  will,  without  being 
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influenced  either  by  the  wishes  or  commands 
of  your  parents." 

a  Neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  havo 
made  any  attempt  to  influence  me  in  thi3 
matter,"  replied  Frederica,  gently. 

"  And,  nevertheless,  you  are  willing  fco 
marry  me?"  returned  Lord  Otway,  lookup 
earnestly  at  her. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  I  am,"  she  replied,  a  pio~ 
vided  your  lordship  can  assure  me,  after 
mature  reflection,  that  you  think  a  not  very 
lively  young  woman,  in  not  very  strong  health 
is  likely  to  make  a  sufficiently  gay  companion 
for  you." 

"  I  have  already  reflected  very  maturely  o** 
the  subject,  Frederica,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  I  would  much  rather  be  your  husband 
than   that  of  any  other  woman  with  whom 
I   am   acquainted.      But  tell   me,   with  tbe 
frank  confidence  which  ought  to  exist  between 
us,  have  you  ever  loved  T 

The  paleness  of  Frederica  gave  way  for* 
moment  before  a  burning  blush,  as  she  deli- 
berately and  distinctly  answered,  "  Yes.*  Ijj 


s 
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1  Is  he  alive  V9  demanded  Lord  Otway,  with 
°ok  and  tone  that  spoke  both  kindness 
'  confidence. 

"Yes,"  replied  Frederica. 

"Were   you  to  remain  unmarried,  should 
wish   or  expect   to   meet  him   again?" 
-   le. 

3f  o,"  she  replied,  without  faltering.  "  He 
fcwried  to  another." 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied/*  he  rejoined; 
*cl  I  have  good  hopes  that,  though  the 
^instances  of  our  union  are  not  quite  in 
Ordance  with  the  ordinary  scheme  for 
Fried  happiness,  we  shall  not  be  a  wrangling 
st  miserable  pair." 

Whereupon  he  kissed  her,  and  the  marriage 
5  celebrated  very  privately  and  quietly,  in 
*  city  of  Jerusalem,  exactly  a  fortnight  after 
B  conversation  had  taken  place. 
l$ut  this  interval,  short  as  it  was,  was 
Sicient  to  afford  time  for  the  imagining  and 
hanging  a  considerable  variety  of  pleasant 
*ns  for  the  future,  to  all  of  which  Frederica 
tened  with  enough    interest    to  make    it 
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evident  that  she  looked  forward  to  their 
execution  with  great  satisfaction,  but,  never- 
theless, with  so  little  interference  concerning 
any  of  the  details  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
she  intended  to  be  led  and  not  to  lead,  and 
that  whatever  projects  her  father  and  Lori 
Otway  decided  upon  they  would  be  t«7 
certain  of  meeting  no  opposition  from  her. 

Once,  and  once  only,  in  the  course  of  thii 
fortnight,  Lord  Otway  expressed  to  Bait* 
Rittesberg  a  fear  that  none  of  the  varioa* 
wanderings  they  proposed  had  any  intewst 
for  Frederica ;  "  For  if  they  had,"  said  te 
"would  she  not  sometimes  suggest  some 
alteration  or  improvement  that  would  testify 
that  her  thoughts  were  engaged  on  the  same 
subjects  which  occupy  ours  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  Otway,"  replied  the  baron 
laughing.  '"  There  is  no  chance  of  it  But 
the  reason  lies  not  in  Frederica's  indifferent 
but  in  my  tyranny.  Ever  since  she  was  bom 
she  has  been  so  accustomed  to  my  plotting 
and  planning,  and  to  her  gentle  mother* 
acquiescence  therein,  that  she  woidd  as  soo* 
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ink  of  making  a  civil  proposition  to  the 
rt  wind,  requesting  it  to  abstain  from  blow- 
;  to-morrow,  as  of  proposing  to  improve  any 
ite  that  was  laid  down  for  her." 
And  this  was  true ;  for  Frederica  had 
bounded  confidence  in  her  father's  talent  in 
ranging  all  such  matters  for  the  best* 
But  this  preliminary  fortnight  did  not  pass 
%y  without  the  young  baroness's  having 
ind  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  she 
old  sometimes  have  a  will  of  her  own,  and 
ow  how  to  obtain  its  object.  It  was  not 
>  intention  either  of  her  father  or  her  future 
aband  to  trouble  her  by  discussing  in  her 
$ence  any  of  the  details  respecting  the 
tlement  which  was  to  be  made  upon  her; 
both  knew,  or  thought  they  knew,  that  her 
tfidence  in  them  was  of  a  nature  to  make 
T  discussion  on  the  subject  quite  unneces- 
y.  But  Frederica,  as  it  appeared,  did  not 
>ose  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  concerning  their 
<entions  on  this  point ;  for,  having  sought 
r  father  in  the  room  appropriated  to  hie 
timing  use,  and  finding  him  alone  there,  she 
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opened  the  conversation  by  saying,  abruptly, 
aPapa!  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  settle- 
ment Lord  Otway  proposes  to  make  on  met9 

The  countenance  of  her  father  eipreoed 
surprise,  but  he  immediately  answered,  a  The 
whole  of  the  fortune  you  will  receive  from  d€ 
is  to  be  at  your  own  disposal,  and  three 
thousand  a-year  upon  his  estate,  together  vitb 
his  villa  at  Richmond  as  your  jointure-hens^ 
is  settled  upon  you  for  life." 

"  Father !"  she  replied,  while  her  heightened 
colour  showed  she  was  much  in  earnest ; 
"  Father,  I  will  not  marry  Lord  Otway  under 
such  conditions/' 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  %    What  J* 
there  in  the  conditions  that  can  displease 
you  Vy  said  the  baron,  looking  as  if  he  were 
a  little  disposed  to  laugh  at  her  attempting  to 
discuss  such  a  theme. 

"  Listen  to  me  patiently  for  a  few  minute 
dear  father/'  she  replied,  "  and  I  am  sure  I 
shall  make  you  understand  me.  There  is  »> 
doubt  left  in  your  mind,  I  think,  as  to  vj 
marrying  Lord  Otway,  notwithstanding  tte     h 
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disparity  of  age  between  us,  because  I  like 
lim,  and  because  I  think  that  we  shall  be 
toppy  together  V9 

"None  whatever/'  replied  the  baron;  "I 
•*  perfectly  convinced  that  such  are  your 
feelings  and  motives." 

**  You  do  me  justice,  my  dear  father,  as 
fw*  always  do,"  she  rejoined ;  "  but  tell  me  if 
Wi  think  it  likely,  more  than  likely,— do  you 
hink  it  is  quite  sure,  for  less  than  that  would 
*>t  satisfy  me, — that  everybody  else  will  do 
Qfe  the  same  justice  that  you  do  T 

Cc  Very  likely  not,  Frederica ;  but  what 
l&es  it  signify  whether  those  to  whose  opinion 
fO>n  must  be  perfectly  indifferent,  should  un- 
k^Btand  your  motives,  or  misunderstand 
kem  T 

*'  I  doubt,  papa,  if  on  such  a  subject  I 
*Hild  be  quite  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of 
***3rbody.  Besides,  appearances  are  against 
n*^  in  this  matter,  and  one  might  fairly  doubt, 
*  think,  whether  dear,  generous  Lord  Otway 
^Unself  can  understand  me  quite  as  thoroughly 
*ft  you  and  mamma  can  do.    In  short,  dear 
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father,  I  am  quite  determined  to  retract  my 
promise  of  marrying  Lord  Otway  unless  he 
consents  to  let  the  settlement  be  made  after 
my  own  fancy.  If  I  did  not  feel  quite  sure 
that  I  was  right,  I  would  not  be  so  impera- 
tive, but  as  it  is  I  cannot  be  less  so,  without 
making  myself  liable  to  my  own  contempt,— 
and  this  would  be  a  constant  annoyance  to  me. 
In  the  first  place,  papa,  I  will  not  let  yon  pot 
the  whole  of  your  property  out  of  your  ofi 
power.  Settle  the  half  of  it  upon  me.  I  will 
accept  that,  if  I  survive  you,  but  no  more. 
Lord  Otway  may,  if  it  so  please  him,  conrert 
the  villa  he  has  described  to  us  at  Richmond 
into  a  jointure  house,  and  on  me  specially  te 
may  settle  one  thousand  a  year.  If  he  insists 
upon  doing  more,  he  must  seek  another  bride 
upon  whom  to  bestow  his  liberality.  I  do 
not  marry  him  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  * 
large  jointure,  nor  will  I  leave  it  possible  tW 
I  should  be  suspected  of  doing  so." 

The  Baron  Rittesberg  said  very  little  in 
reply  to  all  this.  Perhaps  he  thought  htf 
right.    Perhaps  he  thought  she  would  be  rich 
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ough ;  in  short  it  was  soon  made  manifest 
Lord  Otway  that  such  were  the  conditions 
on  which  alone  he  could  hope  to  obtain  her 
nd;  and  the  settlement  was  made  accord- 

The  Baron  Rittesberg  was  not  very  much 
■prised  when  he  set  himself  to  think  about 
that  Frederica  in  marrying  a  man  more 
in  forty  years  her  senior,  should  not  choose 
have  a  large  settlement ;  because  certainly 
was  very  possible  that  there  might  be  people 
Be-niinded  enough  to  believe  that  her  motive 
marrying  him  was  to  obtain  it.  And  as 
>n  as  this  disagreeable  possibility  suggested 
df,  he  became  almost  as  anxious  to  avoid 
as  Frederica  herself  could  be.  But,  how- 
fr  improbable  it  may  seem,  it  never  struck 
i  as  a  thing  new  and  strange  that  his 
ung  and  beautiful  daughter  should  wish, 
in  motives  of  affection,  to  become  the  wife 
his  amiable  friend,  whose  greatest  defect  in 
own  eyes  was,  that  he  was  ten  years  older 
tn  himself,  and  therefore  less  capable  of 
ling  him  in  some  of  the  active,  not  to  say 
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laborious  botanizings  in  which  he 
lighted.  No  I  not  for  a  moment  had  he 
asked  himself  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
beautiful  young  girl  liked  this  old  gent 
better  than  all  the  young  ones  she  had 
seen.  The  cause  of  this  was  precisely  the 
same  aa  the  cause  of  his  past  blindness  to  the 
feelings  of  Henry  Harley  towards  her,  and  of 
hers  towards  him.  Baron  Rittesberg's  acnte- 
ness  of  observation  was  ten  thousand  time 
more  acute  for  things  unseen  than  for  thingi 
seen ;  and  the  circumstances  which  passed 
before  hia  eyes  were  precisely  those  concerning 
which  his  attention  was  the  most  reluctant!; 
awakened.  It  is  possible  that  the  barowsi 
might  have  seen  more  clearly,  had  not  her 
general  admiration  for  her  husband  rendered 
her  absolutely  incapable  of  believing  thit  to 
could  ever  be  mistaken  about  anything. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Frederics,  if 
she  too  could  now  have  been  equally  at  a  ha 
to  comprehend  what  was  passing  in  her  en 
heart.  She  knew,  and  she  felt, — and  ato 
trembled,  and  she  shuddered,  as  she  kwr 
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md  felt  it, — that  she  still  loved  Henry  Harley 
)assionately,  faithfully,  devotedly.  No  woman, 
oving  as  she  loved,  can  be  much  in  the  pre- 
tence of  the  beloved,  and  not  become  conscious 
>f  an  answering  love,  even  though  the  feeling 
las  never  been  expressed  in  words.  It  had, 
or  instance,  been  quite  in  vain  that  the  poor 
snthralled  Henry  Harley  had  so  carefully 
tbstained,  while  at  Rome,  from  breathing  in 
Jrordfl  any  of  the  multitudinous  emotions  that 
rwelled  his  heart.  Frederica  Rittesberg  knew 
perfectly  well  that  she  was  beloved.  Long 
jefore  the  memorable  interview  at  the  Coli- 
seum, she  had  been  perfectly  aware  of  this ; 
ind  though  it  was  only  then  that  she  learned 
fully  to  understand  his  position,  and  the 
motives  of  his  mysterious  silence,  she  had  long 
before  become  convinced  that  there  was  some 
reason  for  it  which  only  required  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  be  honoured. 

And,  alas !  how  well  did  his  moon-lit  nar- 
Tative  justify  this  anticipation !  The  reveries 
of  poor  Frederica  during  that  night  may  be 
easily  guessed  at.     There  is  no  need  that  they 
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should  be  repeated.  All  that  it  was  possible 
for  esteem  to  add  to  love  seemed  added  then. 
How  admirable  had  been  his  conduct  through- 
out 1  And  how  nearly  approaching  to  perfect 
happinesa  were  the  feelings  with  which  siie 
closed  her  eyes  that  night ! 

The  events  of  the  following  morning  have 
been  already  related.  The  effect  upon  Fre- 
derica  of  the  note  announcing  the  departure  ot 
Henry,  and  the  cause  of  it,  were  lamentably 
sad,  deep,  and  lasting.  Could  she  have  blamed 
Henry  for  any  part  of  his  conduct,  there  might 
have  been  a  better  chance  of  her  getting  orer 
it;  but  when  any  individual,  whether  male  or 
female,  is  honestly  seeking  a  radical  cure  in  a 
love  case,  the  feeling  that  the  party  who  is  to 
be  loved  no  longer,  is  more  than  ever  wortlir 
of  being  loved  and  esteemed  for  ever,  is  a  sad 
impediment ! 

But  so  ardent  was  the  wish  and  the  will  of 
the  young  baroness  to  act  well  in  this  first 
trial  that  had  ever  fallen  upon  her,  that 
though  there  was  a  dreadful  struggle  in  her 
heart,  there  was  nothing  like  weakness.   Partlr, 
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perhaps,  from  a  fear  of  self-degradation,  but 
much  more  from  the  dread  of  bringing  unhap- 
pines8  to  others,  and  blame,  perhaps,  upon  the 
unfortunate  Henry,  her  first  great  object  was 
to  conceal  for  ever  and  for  ever  that  she  had 
ever  loved  him,  or  that  she  ever  had  thought 
herself  beloved  in  return. 

She  believed  very  firmly  and  very  rationally 
that  if  this  were  known,  it  would  bring  great 
unhappiness  to  her  mother,  to  Lady  Frances 
Monkton,  and  to  her  own  most  fondly  loved 
friend,  Fanny  Harley.  All  this  was  terrible ; 
but  in  honest  truth,  it  was  all  as  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  idea  of  what  her  father 
would  suffer  were  he  once  awakened  to  the 
fact,  that  the  man  he  loved  as  a  son,  as  a 
brother,  and  as  the  chosen  companion  of  his 
heart  and  his  intellect,  had  destroyed  the 
happiness  of  his  Frederica  for  ever. 

That  he  had  destroyed  his  own  too,  by  the 
same  unhappy  blundering,  was  not  a  consi- 
deration likely  to  bring  any  very  soothing 
consolation  to  the  Baron  Rittcsberg.  The 
knowledge  of  this,  and  a  horribly  prophetic 
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nt  of  faring  «f  tfe  blight  which 


mind  of  her  taker,  wffl  ftnuah  tke  fay* 


it  wbiA  had  Ufaa  apon  her. 

TED  sba  had  leaned  by  the  pfnthi 
Henry  was  actaaH j  manied,  the  gnat  bmmm 
of  her  He  was  team*' the  aspect  of  bed* 
and  chmfulnei  and  to  rwtaia  it  steaty 
and  uniformly — a  multitude  of  heroic  dofc 
that  M  thunder  in  the  index,"  cost  less  to  thai 
who  perform  them,  than  the  stedfast  pene- 
verance  in  such  a  course  as  this. 

The  knowing  that  he  was  married,  was,  per- 
haps, rather  a  relief  than  otherwise,  far  it 
could  only  hare  removed  some  possible  glimmer 
of  uncertainty;  everything  resembling  hope 
had  perished  before. 

Had  the  life  of  Frederic*  and  all  herrtt 
depended  upon  the  accurate  attention  with 
which  she  contemplated  and  examined  eveij 
object  of  interest  during  their  Eastern  travel 
it  could  not  have  been  given  more  perserer- 
ingly ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  there  were  momenti 
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i  which  she  felt  afraid  of  herself.  She  could 
>t  look  in  the  glass  without  being  conscious 
ftt  she  was  growing  thin  ;  her  appetite  was 
ne;  her  sleep  was  feverish  and  fitful,  and 
&  lived  in  almost  daily  terror  lest  these 
mptoms,  despite  all  her  care  to  conceal 
am,  might  awaken  alarm,  and  perhaps,  sug- 
st  the  idea  of  sending  for  a  physician. 
The  possibility  that  such  a  step  might  lead 
the  suggestion,  that  "  the  young  lady  had 
teething  upon  her  mind,"  haunted  her  like  a 
>ectre,  conjured  into  existence  by  a  guilty 
mscience.  It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  de- 
aribe  the  strangely  mixed  feelings  with  which 
rederica  received  Lord  Otway's  proposal  of 
carriage.  For  one  short  moment  repugnance 
as  the  only  sensation  of  which  she  was  con- 
dous;  but  this  was  almost  instantly  con- 
Uered  by  her  indignantly  telling  herself  that 
lis  was  merely  selfish,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
ightful  sin  did  she  permit  it  to  interfere  with 
le  great  object  of  her  existence,  which  was 
>  guard  her  father  from  ever  suffering  any 
ortion  of  the  misery  winch  had  fallen  on 
erself. 
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It  nay  therefore  be  said,  without  any  exag- 
geration, that  she  accepted  Ids  propoeab  joy* 
fall r.  One  reason,  perhapa,  for  this  was,  tint 
she  felt  as  if  new  duties  would  giro  her  aev 
strength.  She  felt  tbj  confident  in  heron 
power  of  making  Lord  Otwaj  a  good  wife, 
and  eqnallj  confident  in  her  belief  that,  whet 
she  was  a,  wife,  h  would  be  more  comrietdr 
impossible  for  her  fisher  ever  to  guess  wkit 
she  had  suffered,  than  while  she  remained 
single. 

And  so  she  married. 

Under  these  circumstances  she  could  scarcely 
be  blamed  for  haring  suffered  Fanny  Harie/s 
last  letter  to  her  to  remain  still  unanswered 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ould  be  false  to  say  that  Lady  Otway 

pang  at  her  heart  when  she  learned  from 

rspapers  that  the  wife  of  Henry  Harley 

more.    She  did  feel  a  sharp  and  bitter 

neither  was  she  for  a  moment  spared 

adful  consciousness  that  it  was  her  own 

I  deed  which  had  put  the  seal  to  her 

isery.     It  would  hare  been  utterly  un- 

had  she  not  felt  this,  and  therefore 

d  no  sin  to  answer  for,  even  though 

ihased   each  other  down  her  burning 

because  she  had  made  herself  the  wife 

od  man  who  loved  her. 
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Bat  though  we  may  acquit  her,  the  wretched 
young  woman  could  not  acquit  herself.  AH 
the  kind,  sweet-tempered  watchfulness  of  her 
husband  for  her  comfort,  every  instance,  and 
they  were  many,  of  his  thinking  in  all  his 
plans  so  greatly  more  of  her  than  of  himself 
seemed  to  plead  like  angels  trumpet-tongued 
against  her. 

The  news  of  poor  Louisa's  death  readied 
her  about  four  months  before  the  birth  of  her 
own  child,  and  if  the  eye  of  the  unfortunate 
Frederica  became  less  bright,  and  her  delicate 
cheek  more  pale,  her  situation  seemed  my 
satisfactorily  to  account  for  it  The  birth  of 
her  precious  babe  was  to  her  what  a  similff 
event  must  be  to  all  mothers ;  it  seemed,  for  I 
time,  to  engross  her  so  completely  as  to  kilt 
no  room  in  her  heart  for  anything  else,  and 
for  the  first  month  or  two  after  the  event* 
Frederica  looked  and  felt  better  than  she  had 
done  since  the  memorable  night  on  which  she 
last  visited  the  Colisaeum. 

But  just  when  she  was  herself  becoming 
conscious  of  the  improved  state  of  her  heaitfe 
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ad  the  comparative  composure  of  her  feel- 
igs,  another  paper  fell  into  their  hands  con- 
lining  a  statement  of  the  death  of  Henry 
ouis  Harley,  only  son  of  Henry  Harley,  Esq., 
f  Harley  Court. 

This  statement  would  doubtless  have  caused 
er  a  sigh  if  it  had  reached  her  when  she  was 
lone ;  it  might  even  have  drawn  from  her 
yes  a  tear  of  sorrow  and  of  sympathy ;  but 
irobably  it  would  have  produced  no  deeper  or 
rorse  effect.  But  unfortunately  her  father 
ras  with  her,  and  his  warm  affection  for  the 
«reayed  young  father  was  expressed  with 
such  a  burst  of  tender  sympathy,  as  to  make 
itte  heart  of  the  unhappy  Lady  Otway  beat  as 
I  it  were  bursting  from  her  bosom.  She 
retained,  however,  a  degree  of  outward  com- 
posure that  almost  made  her  father  angry. 

"  Is  it  possible,  Frederica,"  he  said,  "  that 
JOtt  can  have  so  nearly  forgotten  Henry  Har- 
fey  as  to  be  indifferent  to  what  he  must  suffer 
ftom  the  death  of  his  only  child  V 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  father,  I  am  not  indif- 
^enV  replied  Lady  Otway,   "and  I  wish, 
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with  all  my  sod,  that  this  Borrow  hid  10ft 
fallen  upon  him.* 

"  He  must  not  remain  in  England,  ft* 
derica,"  returned  the  baron.  "He  mast  J* 
remain  in  the  house  where  this  sorrow  II 
upon  him, — the  house  too,  where  piobaUyUi 
child  was  born,  and  where  the  young  mctkt 
breathed  her  last !  This  is  indeed  the  mommt 
to  show  that  we  lore  him  stQl ;  he  most  in*' 
diately  come  to  us,  Frederica.  Your  dftft 
good  mother  will,  I  am  very  sure,  contrive  to 
find  room  in  this  great  rambling  palice, 
even  if  dear  Fanny  and  her  aunt  shoaH 
come  with  him.  Lord  Otway  will,  I  know,  be 
delighted  with  them  all ;  and  as  for  me,  it  irifl 
make  me  feel  a  dozen  years  younger  if  I  got 
Henry  Harley  again  as  a  walking,  and  a  talk- 
ing, and  a  rowing  companion." 

And  what  answer  did  Lady  Otway  make  to 
this  speech  ?  Did  she  say,  "  I  think,  father, 
that  you  had  better  not  ?" 

Could  she  say  it  without  giving  any  reason! 
Could  she  say  it  and  give  the  real  one  ?  Boft 
were  equally  impossible.     Both  would  equally 
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destroy  that  happiness,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  she  had  done  so  much.  Her  father's 
Byes  were  fixed  upon  her  face  awaiting  her 
reply ;  it  must  be  given  at  once,  without  any 
jymptom  of  reluctance  or  restraint,  or  the 
jiving  it  at  all  would  avail  her  nothing. 

"You  cannot  be  more  sure  than  I  am, 
dearest  father,"  she  said,  "that  my  mother 
will  contrive  to  be  as  able,  as  we  well  know  she 
will  be  willing,  to  receive  your  friends.  Depend 
upon  it  there  will  be  no  difficulties  there." 

"  "Why  do  you  say  my  friends,  Frederica  ? 
Are  they  not  your  friends  also,  dearest  ?  Will 
they  not  be  as  welcome  to  Lady  Otway  as 
they  used  to  be  to  Frederica  Rittesberg  ?" 

It  was  with  a  frightful  sort  of  feverish 
eagerness  that  she  asked  herself,  "  What  am  I 
to  do  now  ¥  The  idea  that  all  she  had  strug- 
gled through  that  the  happiness  of  her  father 
might  be  preserved,  the  idea  that  the  effect  of 
all  this  might  be  lost  and  destroyed  in  a  single 
moment,  if  her  strength  and  courage  failed 
her  now,  enabled  her  to  reply,  "  Dearest 
father !  how  can  you  put  such  a  question  to 
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me!   Of  eon  they  are  now  as  ever,  my  te 
udY^bed  finds!    And  so  they  will  fad, 
jw  bit  depend  upon  it,  if  they  accept  jm 
krhaiian.*    Bat  after  a  momenft  refleefcka, 
**  added,    -  And  yet  I  think,  dealest  fidt« 
izai  they  would  be  more  comfortable,  an 
coaifieiehr  at  their  ease,  I  mean,  if  we  did  not 
mast  cpon  their  taking  up  their  abode  in  off 
wikL  old  palace  here:    It  is  quite  tame  tfat 
tixre  are  a  multitude  of  rooms  unoccupied, 
ic:  I  greatly  doubt  iC  with  all  our  efforts,  te 
ccci-i  succeed  in  making  any  of  them  sroffi- 
cxrilj  neat  and  convenient  to  please  Lady 
Frances." 

-  WelL  then.  I  will  give  them  their  choice,' 
replied  the  baron,  gaily,  "and  whether  tkey 
art  here  or  at  the  hotel  next  door,  dear  lore, 
we  vill  en  dear  our  to  make  them  remember 
wiih  p  le&snre  the  many  happy  hours  we  hue 
already  passed  together.  Poor,  dear  Harley! 
He  mus:  hare  suffered  greatly,  very  greatly!" 

**Siarcly  that  is  my  little  William's  ¥01061* 
cried  Lady  Otway.  hastily  starting  up,  and 
hurrying  out  of  the  room. 
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But  thus  far  her  self-imposed  task  had  been 
jrell  performed,  for  do  thought  had  for  a 
moment  crossed  the  mind  of  her  father  that 
tier  satisfaction  at  the  anticipated  arrival  of 
her  English  friends  was  less  genuine  than  his 
awn. 

The  successful  result  of  her  efforts  to  avoid 
the  dreaded  misery  of  their  inhabiting  the 
same  house,  and  becoming  members  of  the 
same  family,  has  been  shown,  and  when  the 
question  was  first  settled  she  felt  inexpressibly 
relieved ;  but,  alas !  the  difference  made  by 
this  arrangement  was  either  less  than  she  had 
hoped  for,  or,  at  any  rate,  uot  sufficient  to 
achieve  the  object  she  had  in  view. 

Never,  of  course,  did  a  day  pass,  and 
scarcely  an  hour,  without  bringing  the  two 
families  together,  and  that  in  so  familiar  and 
thoroughly  intimate  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
nearly  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  escape 
the  influence,  or  to  break  through  the  habit  of 
being  so. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  this  most  painful 
and  most  dangerous  re-union,  the  unhappy 
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Lady  Otway  stretched  her  ingenuity  to  the 
very  utmost  to  find  or  invent  excuses  for 
absenting  herself  from  the  never-ending,  still- 
beginning  parties,  that  were  arranged  for 
showing  Lady  Frances  and  Fanny  Harley  all 
that  was  best  worth  seeing  in  Venice.  But 
she  soon  found  that  this  plan  did  not  answer, 
for  the  scheme  in  which  she  declared  it 
impossible  to  join  one  day  was  invariably 
pat  off  to  another,  and  something  still  more 
domestic,  and  more  closely  bringing  them  all 
together,  was  sure  to  be  substituted. 

Lady  Frances  and  her  niece  felt  at  fiirt 
that  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  awkward- 
ness in  this  renewal  of  constant  intercourse 
between  persons  so  situated,  but  in  conversing 
together  on  the  subject  they  both  agreed  that 
any  interference  on  their  part  would-be  in 
every  way  objectionable,  and,  as  thorough- 
born  and  thorough-bred  Englishwomen,  they 
probably  saw  less  danger  in  it  than  they 
might  have  fancied  had  their  education  and 
habits  been  continental. 

With  respect  to  Henry  Harley  himself  & 
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certain  that  the  first  renewal  of  familiar 
tercourse  with  Frederica  was  anything 
ther  than  pleasurable,  and  that  if  he  had 
Qsidered  an  immediate  change  of  residence 
in  his  power,  he  would  gladly  have  pro- 
sed it.  But  he  felt  that  the  doing  so,  under 
cumstances  which  so  fully  justified  Baron 
ttesberg  in  expecting  them  to  continue  his 
ighbours  for  a  considerable  time,  must  lead 
entreaties  and  discussions,  if  not  absolutely 
explanations,  which  had  much  better  be 
sided;  and  he  therefore  yielded,  without 
effort,  to  remaining  in  the  last  place  in  the 
rid  where  it  was  desirable  he  should  be. 
\  to  Lord  Otway,  if  ever  there  was  a  living 
►del  of  that  very  charming  poetical  per- 
lage,  "Auld  Robin  Gray,"  it  was  himself, 
e  history  of  his  attachment  and  marriage 
easily  given  and  easily  understood.  He 
ed  and  he  loved  Baron  Rittesberg  ^better 
in  any  man  he  knew,  or  had  ever  known ; 
i  he  admired  and  approved  Frederica  more 
in  any  woman  with  whom  he  had  made 
purintance  during  the  last  thirty-six  years 


**=. 
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it  of  ordinary  young-lady  jho- 
pE&ssass  and  jmnMttE,  it  is  highly  probahie 
ttfc  natrTAiaiiding  his  ardent  wish  for  ai 

at  sixty-five  hare  ventured 
a  second  marriage;  but  haying  80 
is  snthiide  and  devotion  to  the 
iraKe  young  woman,  who  had  not  only 
fchxikd  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  by  making 
bin  a  father,  box  had  made  him  the  happiest 
of  husbands  besides,  knew  no  bounds.  He 
Lad  long  ago  found  oat,  good  man,  that  his 
lady  was  not    so  sensible    to    the  delicate 

m 

attentions  manifested  by  the  presentation  of 
trinkets,  and  so  forth,  as  the  generality  of 
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ang  ladies  are  supposed  to  be,  and  he  was 
iidedly  sorry  for  this,  because  it  deprived 
Q  of  so  many  pleasant  opportunities  of 
fting  to  her  how  constantly  she  occupied 
•  thoughts,  and  how  greatly  he  delighted  in 
ing  her  pleasure.  But  Frederica,  notwith- 
nding  the  load  of  secret  sorrow  at  her 
irt,  was  easily  taught  to  understand  and 
value  the  affectionate  temper  of  the 
iable  old  man  to  whom  she  had  united 
rself,  and,  unhappily,  a  multitude  of  bloom- 
;  brides  might  be  found  who,  having  mar- 
d  in  a  fervid  fit  of  tender  passion  one  year, 
re  been  left  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
ct  with  less  than  the  hundredth  part  of 
>  affection  which  Lady  Otway  felt  for  her 
iband. 

Those  well-known  simple  words  in  the  old 
lad  above  alluded  to — 

"  Auld  Robin  Gray  is  very  kind  to  me," 

scribe  more   completely  the  impression  his 
iduct  had  produced  on  her  mind  than  the 
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most  laboured  description  of  her  fee&igB  oodi 
possibly  convey. 

And  such  wib  her  state  of  mind  vfcnttfj 
news  of  Henry  Barley's  widowhood  iwUL 
her.  m 

The  blow  was  a  very  awful  one ;  hot  ik* 
erer  suspects  Lady  Otway  of  sinking  and*  ft' 
in  snch  a  manner  as  might  in  any  way  iflt»* 
fere  with  the  duties  she  had  taken  up* 
herself,  either  as  a  wife  or.  a  mother,  does  Iff  j 
great  injustice. 

Gould  Lord  Otway  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  her  past  history 
and  her  present  feelings,  it  is  impossible  he 
could  hare  been  otherwise  than  satisfied  at 
the  admirable  tone  of  mind  to  which  she 
brought  herself  after  the  struggle  of  a  fev 
feverish  days.  And  happy,  most  happy  would 
it  have  been  for  her  had  it  occurred  to  her 
that  the  best  thing  she  could  do  would  be  to 
put  this  excellent  friend  in  possession  of  every 
secret  of  her  heart  S  He  would  have  guarded 
her  faithfully  through  all  her  difficulties,  and 
protected  her  from  every  danger.     But  in  the 
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Quit  of  her  feelings  at  first  learning  this 
TO,  and  in  the  moment,  if  possible  more 
rible  still,  which  made  her  aware  that  they 
re  likely  to  meet  again,  she  was  not  suffi- 
ntlj  in  possession  of  her  calm  reason  for 
;h  an  idea  to  occur  to  her.  Had  it  been 
lerwise,  had  she  unreservedly  explained  all 
r  feelings  and  all  her  fears  to  that  kind- 
irted  friend,  a  vast  deal  of  misery  would 
re  been  spared  to  them  both. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  tfe 
unhappy  Lady  Otway  at  this  time,  the  keep- 
ing her  father  in  continued,  in  eternal  igno- 
rance of  her  former  sentiments  and  her  former 
hopes  respecting  Henry,  was  that  whiA 
haunted  her  most  perpetually.  Her  succeai 
or  failure  in  this  seemed  to  her  imagined 
to  constitute  all  that  her  destiny  had  left  to 
of  good  or  evil  in  this  life. 

She  had  watched  with  so  much  pleasnft 
during  the  bright  days  that  were  gone  fif 
erer,  the  extreme  delight  which  these  W 
best-beloved  of  human  beings  had  felt  in  tie 
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Lendship  and  society  of  each  other,  that  the 
«a  of  seeing  it  blighted  and  overthrown  by 
tt,  produced  a  sensation  of  misery  which 
ttolutely  overthrew  her  judgment,  and  robbed 
ar  of  all  the  gentle,  womanly  patience  which 
id  hitherto  made  so  beautiful  a  feature  in 
er  character.  Rather  than  this,  she  would 
o  anything  and  brave  anything.  And  she 
ton  decided  that  the  only  way  to  guard 
gainst  this  dreaded  grief  was  so  to  act  as  to 
lake  everything  go  on  precisely  as  it  would 
we  done  if  no  feelings  had  ever  existed 
rtween  herself  and  Henry  but  such  as  were 
down  to  her  father. 

"  It  may  be  difficult,  and  it  must  be  dread- 
d  to  enter  upon  and  carry  on  such  a  system 
f  deceit,  but  it  will  be  possible ;  I  am  quite 
are  it  will  be  possible !"  thought  she,  as  she 
iy  through  the  sleepless  hours  of  the  night 
n  which  this  desperate  resolution  was  decided 
pon ;  and  then,  as  if  still  farther  to  strengthen 
*  the  idea  occurred  to  her  that,  beyond  the 
lily  exertion  which  would  be  required  of  her 
>  sustain  the  part  she  meant  to  act,  no 
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self- 


objection  whatever  could  be  made  to  to  pi* 
save  one— and  that  one  co; 
danger  to  her  own  peace  and,  perhaps*  to  ttrt 
of  poor  Henry,  also,  from  the  constat 
familiar  intercourse  which  it  would  be 
to  lead  to  between  them. 

In  the  darkness  and  silence  of  w$t 
burning  blush  dyed  the  cheek  of 
this  idea  suggested  itself,  and  it 
feeling  of  deep  and  indignant 
that  she  rejected  it. 

"  What  is  there  that  another  could  aco* 
me  of,"  thought  she,  "  by  which  I  could  preterf 
to  feel  offended,  when  I  am  ready  to  f^d 
myself  of  such  degrading  weakness!  M 
H  arlej,  I  am  conscious  of  no  cause  forrf 
reproach  in  recalling  any  feeling  that  J* 
inspired  formerly,  nor  do  I  fear  it  now.  * 
must  play  a  hateful  part — I  must  play  * 
hypocrite!  I  must  seem  gay,  light-heirW 
and  happy,  when  the  real  honest  spirit  witW 
me  is  in  sackcloth  and  ashes !  But  I  wooMw 
more  than  this  to  save  my  father  a  pa$ 
— and  from  doing  this  I   will  not  diriA 
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0,  not    if   the    effort    leads    me    to    the 
rare." 

A  resolution  so  taken,  and  by  such  a  woman, 
as  not  likely  to  be  broken ;  and  it  was  cer- 
inly  the  more  easily  kept,  because  it  imme- 
ately  led  to  results  which  seemed  in  accord* 
ice  with  the  wishes  of  the  whole  party.  And 
us  it  appeared,  both  to  Baron  Rittesberg  and 
ord  Otway,  that  the  health  of  their  beloved 
rederica  was  very  decidedly  improved  by  the 
•rival  of  her  English  friends,  for  whereas  she 
id  before  their  coming  shown  herself  so  little 
sposed  for  active  exertion  of  any  kind,  as 
ten  to  make  them  fear  that  she  was  not  well, 
le  was  now  perpetually  proposing  some  new 
Ian  of  amusement. 

"  I  used  to  think,"  said  Lord  Otway,  "  that 

should  have  to  take  her  away  from  my 
ifrourite  Venice,  without  her  having  seen  one 
lalf  the  treasures  it  contained ;  but  now,  dear 
aeature,  she  seems  determined  upon  preparing 
terself  for  the  fabrication  of  a  guide-book  that 
iall  rival  Murray's." 

"It  is  indeed  delightful  to  see  her  like  her- 
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self  again.  It  ia  the  iret  time  m  jo*Ur 
ins  born,  my  lord,  that  I  have  thotgjbtllj 
mother  really  well,9  said  the  baron* 

"I  hanre  no  doubt/*  rejoined  Lwd 
u  that  her  chanting  yonng  fnend,  Any 
ley,  is  an  excellent  physkaao,  aa well  asi 
pretty  giil,  and  that  ahe  baa  been 
administering   restoratives  which  httie 
dnced  this  charming  increase  of  actmtykl 
fair  wife,  for  the  which  good  serrice  I 
that  I  owe  her  an  immense  debt  of  gntfafc 

And  what  did  Frederica's  mother  aj? 
She  gave  it  as  her  decided  opinion,  and  spot 
moreover,  with  a  tone  of  great  confidence,  ft* 
nothing  could  hare  been  more  opportune  *J 
fortunate  than  this  return  of  Lady  Fin* 
Monkton,  and  her  nephew  and  niece,  to  Itaip 
"  Frederica,"  she  said,  "  like  a  great  naif 
other  young  mothers,  was  likely  to  get  • 
completely  occupied  and  engrossed  by  fcr 
new-born  babe,  as  to  be  in  great  danger  tf 
growing  indifferent  to  everything  else,  id 
that  this  lucky  arrival  would  give  her  the  M 
possible  chance  of  escaping  such  depknH* 
folly." 
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Lady  Frances  Monkton  likewise,  was  by  no 
laeans  slow  to  perceive  that  the  appearance  of 
Alness  and  low  spirits  which  she  had  remarked 
k  Lady  Otway  when  they  first  arrived,  was  no 
longer  visible.  She  was  certainly  looking 
Inch  better  in  health,  but  this  she  was  ready 
to  allow  might  be  occasioned  by  her  not 
Wing  entirely  recovered  from  her  confine- 
tent  .  when  they  first  saw  her ;  but  for  the 
iqnally  evident  improvement  in  her  spirits, 
1  she  could  only/'  she  said,  "  account  by  sup- 
weing  that  the  renewal  of  her  acquaintance 
nth  Henry  was  the  cause  of  it" 

The  judgment  passed  upon  her  by  Fanny 
r*8  very  different,  and  never  in  the  course  of 
heir  joint  lives  had  the  aunt  felt  so  much 
ndined  to  quarrel  with  her  niece,  as  when  she 
fiscovered  that  Prederica,  far  from  having  lost 
pound  in  the  estimation  of  Fanny  by  this 
remarkable  transition  from  melancholy  to 
Cheerfulness,  was  spoken  of  and  treated  by 
id*  as  the  most  admirable  of  human  beings. 

"  Had  you  lived  a  little  longer  abroad,  Miss 
homy,  long  enough,  I  mean,  to  familiarize 
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you  with  the  continental  fashion  of  preferring 
the  society  of  every  man  you  meet  to  that  of 
your  husband,  I  might  perhaps  find  or  mtke 
some  sort  of  excuse  for  you ;  but  as  it  is,  ywr 
feelings  and  opinions  respecting  the  conduct 
of  Lady  Otway,  are  to  me  a  most  complete 
enigma." 

"They  would  not  be  so,  Aunt  Frances,* 
replied  Fanny,  reproachfully,  "if  from  tie 
time  of  Henry's  departure  from  Rome  I  coald 
have  induced  you  to  judge  Frederica  feiiiy. 
But  you  have  never  done  so.  You  accused 
her  then,  of  being  light  and  unfeeling,  became 
she  exerted  all  her  strength  and  all  her  in- 
genuity to  prevent  our  perceiving  that  the 
sudden  departure  of  my  brother,  and  the  ub- 
cxpected  errand  upon  which  he  was  gone,-h«l 
blighted  her  hopes,  and  rendered  her  miaer- 
able.  And  yet,  Lady  Frances,  had  her  con- 
duct been  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  wn 
had  she  paraded  her  disappointment  befitt 
our  eyes,  and  those  of  her  father  and  motto 
what  would  you  have  said  of  her,  then  V 

"  You  have  made  out  a  capital  good  ceft 
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fanny"  replied  her  aunt,  laughing ;  "  but 
before  it  can  produce  the  effect  you  intend, 
you  must  prove  that  this  presumed  tender 
attachment  on  her  part,  was  something  more 
than  mere  coquetry  and  a  genuine  love  of 
flirtation  and  admiration,  and  having  no  more 
to  do  with  affection  than  with  astronomy. 
Her  behaviour  after  the  departure  of  Henry, 
was  perfectly  intelligible  upon  my  theory,  but 
positively  monstrous  on  yours.  And  now 
again,  Fanny,  it  is  really  not  easy  to  conceive 
anything  much  more  absurd  than  your  inter- 
pretation of  all  we  have  heard,  and  all  we  have 
seen  here." 

"I  do  not  see  where  the  absurdity  lies, 
Aunt  Frances,"  replied  Fanny,  gravely,  "  nor 
will  I  ask  you  to  explain  yourself,  for  the 
more  we  talk  on  the  subject,  the  less  we  seem 
to  understand  each  other." 

gi  Nay,  my  dear,  I  assure  you  that  I  have  no 
particular  wish  to  talk  on  the  subject ;  quite 
as  little  as  you  can  have,  I  imagine,"  replied  her 
ladyship,  a  little  scornfully ;  "  but  yet  it  would 
be  rather  amusing,  too,  I  think,  to  hear  you 
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explain  why  it  is  that  audi  a  pattern  *&  * 
you  of  course  consider  Lady  Otaay  t»  1% 
should  ao  readily  lend  herself  to  emery  pnpt  : 
and  every  party,  which  is  proposed,  anftwiMk 
can  by  possibility  lead  her  into  the  9omtf4 
a  man  whom  die  haa  reason  to  before  it  fa* 
sionately  in  lore  with  her,  and  with  whoa^i 
your  Roman  theories  were  correct,  shewaakaa 
self  passionately  in  lore  not  qnito  efgjbtw 
months  ago." 

"You  told  me  just  now,  Lady  Franc** 
replied  Fanny,  colouring,  "  that  I  had  mads 
out  a  strong  case ;  I  may  now  return  the  con* 
pliment,  and  if  we  are  the  aunt  and  niece  l* 
used  to  be,  we  shall  neither  of  us  draw  the 
unkind  inference  that  the  other  wishes  in  uj 
degree  to  falsify  facts,  or  even  to  give  themtt 
unfair  colouring.  The  difference  of  opinka 
between  us,  arises,  I  believe,  from  the  difiemt 
degrees  of  familiarity  which  has  existed  in  wr 
intercourse  with  Lady  Otway.  Not  that  I 
mean  to  say  or  insinuate  that  she  has  era; 
either  here  or  at  Rome,  uttered  one  syllable 
of  such  confidential  communication  to  me  si 
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>nld  justify  me  in  saying  that  I  know  I  am 
glit  and  that  you  are  wrong.  Nothing  of 
*e  kind  has  ever  passed  between  us.  Never- 
beless,  I  very  decidedly  think  that  I  know 
ter  better  than  you  do  ;  and  it  is  this  convic- 
ion,  Aunt  Frances,  which  prevents  my  adopt- 
ing your  opinions  on  this  subject  as  readily  as 
I  do  on  most  others/' 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,"  returned  her  lady- 
ihip,  rather  testily ;  "  there  is  evidently  no 
jood  to  be  hoped  from  our  discussing  the  sub- 
ect  any  farther.  However  blundering  I  may 
ihink  you  in  your  judgment  of  another,  I  have 
lot  the  slightest  fear  of  your  committing  any 
ndiscretions  yourself ;  and  I  therefore  do  not 
Ifeel  called  upon  to  give  myself  any  farther 
rotable,  nor  have  I  the  least  intention  of 
alluding  to  it  again.  There  is  a  vast  deal  to 
imuse  one  in  Venice  without  having  recourse 
to  espionage  into  the  private  flirtations  going 
m  in  all  the  solemn-looking  gondolas  which 
loat  around  us.  And  moreover,  I  do  not 
xresume  that  we  are  to  make  a  part  of  the 
3aron  Rittesberg's  suite  for  ever.     We  shall 
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move  on  some  day,  I  dire  say,  and  thai 
hope  all  this  folly,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  Hi1 
be  forgotten.*9 

And  haying  spoken  these  voids,  horUf- 
ship  rather  hastily  deposited  her  buttag- 
needles,  and  the  pretty  purse  she  had  btatwf 
diligently  employed  in  finishing  in  her  wod-' 
box,  turned  the  key  of  it  with  a  rery  aadftb 
snap,  and  left  the  room. 

Fanny  was  vexed,  greatly  vexed.  She  wr 
that  her  aunt,  notwithstanding  all  her  profes- 
sions of  indifference  on  the  subject,  had  con- 
ceived a  very  strong  prejudice  against  Lady 
Otway,  a  conviction  which  was  more  thoroughly 
brought  home  to  her  by  the  little  exhibition  of 
temper  which  she  had  just  manifested,  than  it 
could  have  been  by  any  more  deliberate  dis- 
play of  disapprobation ;  for  Lady  Frances  vis 
a  very  well-behaved,  lady-like  personage,  and 
would  not  have  snapped  the  key  of  her  woik- 
box,  had  she  not  been  rather  too  much  excited 
to  know  what  she  was  about. 

And  as  this  had  been  the  case  once,  might 
it  not  be  the  case  again  ?    Might  not  the  feel- 
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ing  be  exhibited  before  others,  as  well  as  before 
herself  ?  And  if  it  were,  if  Henry  for  instance, 
should  for  a  moment  believe  that  Lady  Frances 
Monkton  suspected  Lady  Otway  of  light  or 
improper  conduct,  what  would  become  of  the 
affectionate  family  union  which  had  hitherto 
constituted  so  much  of  their  happiness  1 

She  knew,  with  very  perfect  certainty,  that 
he  would  not  endure  it ;  although  no  word  of 
confidence  had  ever  been  exchanged  between 
them  on  the  subject  of  Frederica.  The  situa- 
tion of  poor  Fanny  was  indeed  a  very  singular 
and  a  very  embarrassing  one.  Her  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  this  friend,  whose  cha- 
racter it  had  been  for  months  her  delight  to 
Btudy,  was  as  high  in  principle,  and  as  pure- 
hearted  in  intention  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
human  being  to  be,  could  not  be  shaken. 

Nor  had  she,  in  truth,  ever  mistaken  her, 
Fanny  was  quite  right  in  believing  that  till 
Frederica  Rittesberg  had  known  Henry  Harley, 
she  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  love,  nor 
had  even,  fancied  that  she  had ;  and  Fanny 
.  was  equally  right  in  thinking  that,  before  her 
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friend  and  her  hro&er  had  beta  pmouiy 
acquainted  fir  many  daya,  they  had  tah 
h^ftfwA  derotedlyaifcd  paanoMiely  attached  to 
each  other. 

Fanny  had  gwend  too,  with  T«y  ba 

feminine  fwya^  that  Heniy  had  not  difliil 

to  Frederica  the  draunstances  of  hie  not 
engagement ;  a  reserve  easily  ondentood  If 
one  as  thoroughly  well-«oqnainted  with  Mi 
sensitire  and  honourable  character,   as  At 

was. 

The  only  fact  of  any  importance  which  her 
affectionate  watchfulness  did  not  discover,  was 
the  all  but  perfect  explanation  which  had 
taken  place  between  them  during  their  moonlit 
visit  to  the  Colisaeum. 

In  judging  Fredericks  conduct  after  his  de- 
parture, she  was  at  first  more  puzzled;  but 
ended  by  being  equally  certain,  and  equally 
right  She  marked  the  sort  of  careful  cheer- 
fulness with  which  she  laboured,  and  very  suc- 
cessfully, to  conceal  from  her  father  and  mother 
the  fearful  misery  which  had  fallen  upon  her, 
and  in  her  conduct  to  Lady  Frances  and  her- 
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self,  Fanny  saw  only  the  rational  and  per- 
fectly consistent  system  of  concealment  by 
which  she  was  determined  to  hide  for  ever  the 
weakness  into  which  her  heart  had  betrayed 
her. 

That  she  should  herself  have  married  after 
learning  the  marriage  of  Henry,  was,  she 
thought  only  a  part  of  the  same  system,  [and 
the  age  and  character  of  the  man  she  had 
selected,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
strongly  attached  to  her  father,  rendered  this 
interpretation  still  more  obvious.  Neither  had 
the  constant-hearted  Fanny  seen  anything  in 
the  conduct  of  her  friend  since  their  arrival  at 
Venice,  suggestive  of  anything  approaching  to 
suspicion  against  her  honour.  She  felt  that  her 
situation  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and 
that  it  would  clearly  be  impossible  for  her  to 
treat  Henry  with  anything  like  reserve,  with- 
out calling  her  father's  attention  to  the  change, 
in  a  manner  that  might  frustrate  all  her  past 
endeavours  to  preserve  a  secret,  the  knowledge 
of  which  would  so  infallibly  make  him  miser- 
able; and   satisfied   with  this  reasoning,  the 
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utmost  severity  of  Fanny's  judgment  again* 
the  ceaseless  intercourse  between  the  two 
families,  only  went  the  length  during  the  fink 
week  or  two  after  their  arriral,  of  wishing 
very  heartily  that  they  were  again  separated. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

iederica  meanwhile  might,  without  a  me- 
Dr,  be  said  to  be  so  completely  borne  aloft 
le  high-minded  purity  of  intention  which 
ited  everything  she  did,  as  to  render  her 
table  of  seeing  any  of  the  snake-like  little 
liefs  which  lay  concealed  in  the  flowery 
on  which  she  had  entered.  The  affec- 
between  her  and  her  father  was  of  no 
ary  nature,  for  in  addition  to  all  that 
ee  of  tenderest  and  best  in  the  union  of 
rs  and  daughters  who  are  excellent  in  an 
ary  way,  there  was  an  additional  tie 
between  them,  arising  from  the  always 
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amiably  but  often  piM^ng  eccentricities  of 
the  baron,  which  Frederic*  well  knew  tfat 
nobodv  understood  ao  well  as  herself  In  tti 
tctt  earliest  period  of  her  acquaintance  vift 
Henry  Harley  at  Rome,  she  bad  from  the  fiat 
been  amused  and  interested  by  the  gemot 
sympathy  of  the  attachment  which  had  uflitoi 
two  men,  so  widely  different  in  age,  in  a  friend- 
ship of  such  brotherly  equality. 

And  then,  as  her  own  sentiments  for  Heory 
gradually  assumed  a  character  which  had  leas 
to  do  with  her  father's  feelings,  and  more  with 
her  own,  the  pleasure  she  derived  from  thk 
became  greater  still  The  delight  which  Ae 
felt  in  discovering  that  the  first  man  vbm 
admiration  had  ever  given  her  pleasure,** 
also  the  only  one  with  whom  she  had  erar 
seen  her  father  appear  to  feel  that  he  might 
venture  to  pour  forth  the  deep,  bold,  and  ori- 
ginal speculations  which  were  so  essentially  ft 
part  of  himself,  and  that  without  any  riA 
of  being  misjudged  or  misunderstood,  *u 
the  most  delightful  emotion  she  had  ewr 
enjoyed. 
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The  pleasure  which  the  baron  so  evidently 
>l  in  this  new  companionship  seemed,  as  it 
re,  to  sanction  her  own,  and  all  the  shy 
ibarrassment  of  "a  young  girl's  first  pre- 
sence, was  completely  overpowered  by  the 
rtainty  that  this  preference  was  shared  by 
r  father. 

"When  the  cruel  stroke  fell  upon  her  which 
once  quenched  all  her  young  hopes,  and 
Btroyed  for  ever  the  delightful  sort  of  exist- 
ce  which  she  had  enjoyed  in  common  with 
en,  her  regret  seemed  almost  as  much  for  the 
Jon  as  for  herself ;  yet  she  dared  not  name 
e  subject,  lest  she  might  betray  emotions  of 
lich  he  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion,  and 
«  air  of  indifference,  therefore,  which  she 
id  assumed,  and  which  had  so  grievously 
Fended  Lady  Frances,  was  the  result  of  a 
ost  earnest  resolution  on  her  own  part,  that 
»  father's  [grief  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite 
Hupanion  and  friend  should  not  bo  rendered 
ore  bitter  still,  by  any  suspicion  of  what  that 
88  had  been  to  her. 
In  this,  at  least,  she  had  succeeded  per- 
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fectly,  and  the  certainty  of  this  success 
decidedly  her  best  consolation.     But  it 
grievous,  very  grievous  to  her  to  see  ho*, 
she  expressed  it  to  herself,  the  brightness  o* 
her  father's  mind  seemed  faded  in  the  absence 
of  the  friend  whose  converse  he  had  so  greatly 
enjoyed ;  and  the  more  she  remarked  this,  th« 
more  she  seemed  to  become  conscious  that  ake 
had  herself  no  longer  the  power  of  being  the 
companion  to  him  which  she  had  been  for- 
merly. 

Not  all    the    exciting    novelty    of  their 
Eastern  travels  could,  in  fact,  restore  to  either 
of  them  the  feeling  of  happiness  which  tie 
society  of  Henry  had  given  them. 

And  this  was  the  state  of  things  when  they 
first  fell  in  with  Lord  Otway.  His  long  and 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  interesting  anti- 
quities of  the  country  through  which  ttof 
were  travelling  made  him  an  agreeable,  and 
often  a  really  valuable  companion ;  and  to 
joyous,  yet  gentle  temper  speedily  endeared 
him  to  the  whole  party.  The  result  of  tto 
has  been  already  recounted,  nor  did  it  take    j, 
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>ng  to  bring  it  about.  To  Frederica's  feel- 
'g8  it  seemed  a  righteous  deed  to  accept  his 
ffered  hand,  because  the  doing  so  separated 
er  still  more  and  more  from  one  whom  she 
liaost  felt  it  a  sin  to  remember ;  a  feeling 
"oh  she  had  already  shown  was  very  strong 
,**iin  her,  when  she  suffered  her  ever-dear 
a**Dy's  last  letter  to  remain  unanswered. 

-Ajid  then,  as  we  know,  a  great  and  real 
^sing  came  to  her,  in  the  birth  of  her  child, 
L*i  it  was  a  blessing  to  her  father  and  her 
^ther  too,  while  to  her  amiable  husband  it 
^*ned  like  a  positive  renewal  of  life. 

-And  certainly  at  this  time  Frederica 
*Came  more  reconciled  to  her  destiny  than 
^  had  ever  hoped  to  be.  Perhaps  during 
^  most  wretched  moments  the  misery  she 
Mi  dreaded  most  was  that  of  making  those 
**lappy,  who  had  hitherto  looked  to  her  as 
*e  source  of  all  their  brightest  joys,  and 
Ow  this  dreaded  sorrow  seemed  effectually 
Amoved. 

And  this,  again,  was  the  state  of  tilings 
*iien  they  accidentally  learnt,   considerably 
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after  the  first  event  had  occurred,  that  Houj 
Hailey  had  lost  his  wife,  and  subsequently 
that  the  child  she  had  left  him  had  fbHoui 
her  to  her  early  grave. 

It  is  useless  to  recapitulate  the  effect  of  tk 
tremendous  shock  which  the  first  of  tk* 
events  produced  on  Frederica ;  bat  the  dreaded 
meeting  which  had  been  the  consequence  of 
the  last  now  seemed  likely  to  involve  the  in- 
fortunate  Lady  Otway  in  greater  suifaqg  1 
still. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  either  Baron 
Rittesberg  or  his  daughter  ever  deluded 
themselves  into  the  belief  that,  in  the  well- 
informed,  gentlemanlike,  and  truly  amiable 
Lord  Otway,  they  had  found  a  second  Hemj 
Harley,  or  that  any  mental  companionship  of 
the  quality  which  they  had  enjoyed  with  him, 
could  ever  be  hoped  for  again.  It  was>  theie- 
fore,  with  a  strangely  mixed  sensation  between 
pleasure  and  pain  that  Frederica  watched  the 
renewed  effect  of  Henry's  society  upon  her 
father,  when  the  first  agitation  of  their  meet- 
ing had  passed  away,  and  they  found  them- 
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feWes  once  again  settling  down  into  their 
*frmer  ways,  and  their  early  habits  of  dis- 
ta&ion. 

Bat  as  the  painful  part  of  all  this  belonged 
rholly  to  herself,  and  the  pleasurable  part  to 
ter  father,  it  would  have  been  easy  enough 
or  any  one  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
nd  the  personages,  to  foresee  which  would  be 
lie  feeling  nurtured  and  encouraged,  and 
hich  would  be  treated  as  an  inevitable  evil, 
xat  must  be  borne  without  notice  or  resista- 
nce. 

This  was  a  very  dangerous  theory,  and  the 
lore  so  because  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
*ry  for  Lady  Otway,  in  order  to  produce  all 
lie  enjoyment  which  she  intended  her  father 
boold  find  in  this  unexpected  restoration  of 
k  favourite  companion,  that  she  should  her- 
alf,  at  least  occasionally,  be  in  their  society 
nd  join  in  conversations  which  were  not  un- 
cequently  the  sequels  of  discussions  com* 
jenced  at  Rome. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  on  the  precise 
ime  when  this  resignation  of  herself  to  cir- 
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cumstances  ceased  to  be  painful ;  and  perhaps 
equally  so  to  say  precisely  when  they  unhap" 
pily  became  too  decidedly  the  reverse.  Certain 
it  is  that  both  these  changes  took  place  with- 
out Lady  Otway  herself  being  in  any  degree 
aware  of  it 

So  completely  had  it  become  the  habit  of 
her  life  to  do  all  she  could  for  promoting  tie 
pleasure  of  others,  without  in  any  degree  con- 
sidering her  own,  that  she  only  pursued  the 
same  system  when  she  either  accepted  or  sug- 
gested all  sorts  of  parties  and  schemes  for 
bringing  the  two  families  together.  And  how 
was  it  possible  for  her  to  do  otherwise  vhen 
the  enjoyment  of  so  many  appeared  to  be  the 
consequence  of  it  ? 

Her  father,  who  with  all  his  sincere  attach- 
ment to  Lord  Otway,  never  dreamed  of  making 
him  the  repository  of  any  of  his  queer,  original 
thoughts,  seemed  vivified  in  the  most  remark- 
able manner  by  the  mere  accident  of  haiing 
Henry  Harley  sitting  next  to  him  Her 
excellent  mother,  whose  character  might  be 
likened  to  a  mirror,  reflecting  whatever  f*8 
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and  her,  and  the  brightest  tints  the  most 
trly,  seemed  positively  restored  to  youth 
L  beauty  by  the  radiant  enjoyment  of  the 
on.  Lord  Otway  was  still  a  kind  and 
tie  Auld  Robin  Gray,  with  the  delightful 
iety  of  being  the  father  of  a  son  and  heir, 
\>nd  Henry  himself,  the  childless  widower  ? 
ild  it  be  other  than  a  very  righteous 
atsure  to  see  him  what  he  now  was  to  her 
ler,  instead  of  his  remaining  the  same  pale 
L  almost  silent  mourner  which  he  had 
>eared  at  his  first  arrival  % 
rhc  Lady  Frances  Monkton  had  never, 
Tiaps,  very  closely  touched  the  heart  of 
iderica  Rittesberg,  nor  was  Lady  Otway 
iicularly  mindful  of  her  now.  However, 
*as  to  be  presumed  that  her  ladyship  was 
used,  inasmuch  as  every  object  most  worthy 
attention  in  the  once  glorious  and  ever 
lutiftd  city  of  Venice  was  brought  before 
?  eyes  in  the  most  advantageous  manner, 
y  after  day,  in  judicious  succession,  and  in 
t  she  was  amused. 

And  Fanny?     The  dear,  ever  dear,  though 
vol.  in.  o 
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long  neglected  Fanny  1  Wat-  Lady  OtaMf 
quite,  quite  satisfied  by  the  affect  prahmdai 
her  spirits  by  their  reunion  T 

Frederica  eoold  hate  neitlter  answered  m 
nor  yes  to  tins.  To  her,  Fanny's  manner  vtf 
tender,  affectionate,  and  caressing,  as  it  hi 
ever  been ;  but  somehow  or  otiier  she  » 
tainly  did  not  appear  to  be  in  good  qirita 
There  were,  however,  as  Lady  Otway  ntyl 
naturally  think,  many  reasons  to  account  fit 
this  without  attributing  it  to  any  circa* 
stances  now  passing  round  her.  Might  dtf 
not  still  be  mourning  in  heart  and  spirit  fir 
the  loss  of  her  brother's  only  child  1  Might 
she  not  have  loved  it  almost  as  well  as  dtf 
herself  loved  her  darling  little  William  t  And 
if  so,  was  it  not  perfectly  natural  that  tht 
very  sight  of  that  dear  treasure  might  pin- 
fully  recall  what  they  had  lost  ? 

So  much  persuaded  was  Frederica  that  tb 
was  the  case  that  she  often  denied  herself  4b 
dear  delight  of  holding  her  baby  in  her  ami 
while  conversing  with  her  friend,  and  new, 
during  all  their  affectionate    intercourse  it 
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),  had  Frederica  shown  so  much  tender 
so  much  flattering  attention  to  Fanny  as 
lid  now.  Nor  was  the  charm  of  this 
red  intimacy  in  any  degree  lost  on 
y ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  with  a  loving 
g,  that  warmed  her  heart  very  delight- 
that  she  perceived  and  felt  how  perfectly 
she  had  been  in  believing  that  the 
ict  of  this  beloved  friend  towards  herself 
never  been  caused  by  any  capricious 
g-off  of  affection,  but  by  some  other 
re  which,  be  it  what  it  would,  Fanny 
leeply  convinced  would  only  do  Frederica 
ur  if  rightly  understood.  But  with  all 
it  was,  nevertheless,  perfectly  certain  that 
y  Harley  was  not  in  good  spirits.  She 
)ied  herself,  like  the  rest,  in  looking  at 
'thing  that  was  best  worth  seeing  in 
ce,  and  was  as  much  alive  as  ever  to  the 
me  of  frequently  having  the  baron  for 
personal  escort ;  but  the  light-hearted 
y  which  had  formerly  procured  for  her 
greatly  valued  distinction  was  far  from 
I  as  genuine  as  heretofore. 

a  2 
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And  whence  arose  this  change  in  FaBitf 
Harley?     She  really  seemed,   at  that  pal^ 
ticular  time,  to  be  in  possession  of  all  th^ 
materials  of  enjoyment  that  she  prized  mos* 
highly.     She  was  in  a  delicious  climate,  vher^ 
bright  days  succeeded  each  other  so  surely 
as  to  mix  no  fears  of  the  morrow  with  the 
pleasures  of  to-day.     She  was  precisely  on 
that  spot  of  earth  where  she  had  tho  most 
frequently  wished  to  find  herself ;  all  that  she 
most  loved  and  best  appreciated  in  art  to 
constantly  within  her  reach ;  the  friend  she 
best  loved  was  her  almost  constant  companion, 
and  the  brother  whom  she  loved  even  better 
still  was  almost  always  with  her.     And  yet 
with  all  this  Fanny  Harley  felt  more  anxious 
and  more  unhappy  than  she  had  ever  before 
done  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life. 

The  cause  of  this,  though  carefully  and 
effectually  hid  from  all  the  world  beside,  to 
not  hid  from  herself.  She  knew  very  lwft 
poor  girl,  that  she  was  miserable,  and  miser- 
able on  account  of  her  brother.  That  brother 
whom  she  had  watched  through  life,  not  only 
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the  most  beloved,  but,  as  the  most  nearly 
faultless  of  human  beings,  now  appeared  to 
ier  to  be  entering  upon  a  course  which  must 
>e  equally  fatal  to  his  honour  and  his  happi- 
less.  Nor  was  it  only  his  honour  and  his 
happiness  for  which  she  trembled;  she  saw, 
>*  fancied  she  saw,  that  those  of  her  unhappy 
Hend  were  endangered  too. 

Most  rightly  had  she  interpreted  the 
motives  which  had  led  Lady  Otway,  after  the 
HTBt  terrible  moments  of  meeting  were  past, 
°    resume  with    her    brother  as  nearly   as 

*°8sible  the  same  tone  of  manners  and  fami- 

• 

**rity  of  intercourse  which  had  existed 
^tween  them  during  the  happy  days  of 
heir  acquaintance  at  Rome ;  and  most  rightly 
*d  she  interpret  now  the  frequent  blush,  the 
louaentary  embarrassment,  and  the  often 
bfcent  air  of  the  unhappy  Frederica,  while 
till  retaining  and  even  increasing  the  tone 
*  sisterly  intimacy  which  she  had  adopted 
°^ards  Henry. 

I^ut  still  more  did  the  manner  of  Henry 
lx**self  alarm  her.    Had  she  known  him  less 
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well,  had  she  been  less  accustomed  from  his 
Tery  earliest  childhood  to  be  the  recipient  of  &U 
his  thoughts  and  wishes,  she  would  have  been 
less  struck  by  his  manner  now.     It  was  Tery 
evident  to  Fanny  that  he  carefully  avoided  all 
tete-a-tete   communication   with  her.    Kind, 
attentive,  observant  as  ever,  he  continued  both 
to  herself  and  her  aunt.     But  these  frequent 
little  chit-chat  moments,  sometimes  caught  by 
chance  and  sometimes  by  design,  in  which 
the   brother  and  sister  were  wont  to  utter 
everything  that  they  might  not  wish  to  utter 
to  anv  one  else,  all  such   moments  seemed 
passed  and  gone  for  ever. 

And  then,  poor  Fanny  saw,  if  nobody  else 
did,  the  sympathy  which  seemed  to  exist 
between  an  awkward  moment  of  silence  on 
the  part  of  Henry  and  an  awkward  moment 
of  silence  on  the  part  of  Frederica.  The 
temper  of  both,  too,  seemed  fitful  and  capri- 
cious ;  sometimes  almost  childish  in  gaiety,  and 
sometimes  almost  gloomy  in  gravity. 

Yet  never  for  a  moment  did  Fanny  suspect 
her  friend  of  any  real,  or  rather  of  any  con- 
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scions  dereliction  of  duty.  She  feared  much 
less  for  her  conduct  than  for  her  peace ;  and 
▼hen  she  contemplated  the  lamentable  con- 
trast in  age  and  appearance  between  Lord 
Otway  and  his  wife,  and  remembered  how 
exactly  the  reverse  her  observations  used  to 
be,  when  watching  with  such  exceeding 
pleasure  the  evident  and  mutual  admiration 
of  her  frieud  and  her  brother  at  Rome,  she 
could  not  avoid  a  feeling  of  terrible  anxiety 
lestjwhat  she  remembered  so  well  might  bo 
remembered  still  better  by  themselves. 


ss 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

But  nehher  the  fears  nor  the  sufferings  of 

Fanny  were,    as  it  seemed,  in  any  degree 

shared    by  her    brother.      The    unexpected 

discorery  of  Frederica's  marriage  had,  for  ft 

few  hours,  thrown  him  into  a  state  that  very 

nearly  approached  to  frenzy.     But  the  rery 

rehemence  of  his  emotions  tended  to  shorten 

their  duration ;   and  so,  also,  did  the  very 

obvious  fact  which  by  degrees  suggested  itself 

that  howerer  his  conduct  might  hare  appeared 

to  her,  there  existed  no  cause  whaterer  for 

his  blaming  her ;  and  as  he  remembered  this, 

and  as  all  feeling  of  anger  and  irritation 
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*ed  away,  the  character  of  his  grief 
aged  too ;  he  no  longer  gave  way  to  the 
I  feeling  of  despair  which  he  fancied, 
iug  a  few  terrible  moments,  had  destroyed 

reason,  but  he  often  walked  his  room 
ing  the  darkness  of  night,  his  arms  folded 
oss  his  breast,  and  tears  of  tender  sorrow, 
h  for  her  and  for  himself,  streaming  from 
eyes. 
Had  Frederica  married  a  young  instead  of 

old  man,  it  is  very  possible  that  this 
tier  frame  of  mind  might  not  have  come 
n  him  so  speedily;  but  as  it  was,  he 
ad  inexpressible  relief  from  it,  and  from 
iking  that,  however  hopeless  and  miserable 

future  life  was  doomed  to  be,  he  was  at 
it  spared  from  the  misery  of  believing  that 

heart  which  he  had  thought  to  be  his 
1  was  transferred  to  another. 
Sbr  did  he  again  relapse  into  the  deplor- 
3  condition  to  which  the  first  shock  had 
light  him;  he  was,  indeed,  no  longer  the 
nry  Harley  of  Glengarif,  or  the  Pyrenees, 
Rome,  or  Harley  Court,  but  if  more  medi- 
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tative  he  was  not  lees  amiable,  and  timgk 
Fanny  might  be  of  a  different  opinka,  ttj 
ever  partial  and  admiring  friend,  the  taot 
thought  an j  change  he  found  in  him  m0t 
be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  h»  of  hk  lib 
and  of  his  child. 

And  what  did  Frederica  think!  How  did 
she  reason  upon  what  he  was  and  whatb 
had  been  1  Frederica  did  not  blunder  nick 
in  facts  past,  though  she  did  a  little  as  to  the 
facts  they  were  likely  to  produce.  Etoj 
syllable  of  the  narrative  he  had  breathed  into 
her  ear  at  the  Colisseum  remained  engmen 
on  her  memory,  and  she  was  as  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  he  had  loved  her,  and  had  hoped 
to  make  her  his  wife  as  soon  as  the  young 
girl  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  belierc 
dying  was  no  more,  as  she  was  that  she  wis 
now  the  wife  of  Lord  Otway. 

Neither  did  she  in  any  degree  blame  him 
for  what  had  happened  afterwards,  any  more 
than  she  blamed  herself  for  having  married 
Lord  Otway.  They  had  both  believed  them- 
selves to    be    doing    right,   and  were  both 


-*'* 
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deserving  of  pity,  and  not  of  blame,  for 
having,  while  so  acting,  destroyed  all  their 
hopes  of  earthly  happiness. 

That  her  father  had  been  spared  the  know- 
ledge of  this  was  the  only  circumstance  upon 
which  her  mind  rested  with  complete  satis- 
faction, and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
she  sought  by  every  means  in  her  power  to 
preserve  him  in  this  happy  state  of  igno- 
rance. 

Anything  like  coldness  or  avoidance  on  her 
part  towards  Harley  could  not  fail  of  being 
observed,  and,  if  observed,  could  not  fail  of 
bringing  on  the  explanation  which  she  so 
greatly  wished  to  avoid. 

And  in  this  way  the  intercourse  between 
them,  instead  of  lessening,  increased ;  for  the 
kind-hearted  Lord  Otway  liked  nothing  so 
much  as  to  have  a  party  of  intimate  friends 
constantly  round  him,  before  whom  he  might 
talk  without  restraint  when  he  was  awake, 
and  in  whose  presence  he  might  indulge  him- 
self in  going  to  sleep,  whenever  the  fancy  to 
do  so  seized  upon  him,  and  who  could,  more- 
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over,  give  him  the  satisfaction  of  knowi*** 
that  by  doing  so  he  should  not  leave  his  te^ 
wife  without  a  companion  to  talk  to. 

While  things  were  precisely  in  this  steO* 
the  only  person  who  could  really  be  said 
suffer  under  their  influence  was  Fanny, 
would  be  untrue  to  say  that  Henry  was 
happy,  since  every  passing  day,  and  pretty 
nearly  every  passing  hour,   found  him  near 
Frederica,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  more 
freedom  of  intercourse  with  her  than  he  ted 
ever  ei\joyed  during  their  happiest  days  at 
Rome. 

Whether  his  hopes  took  him  further  still, 
whether  the  age  of  Lord  Otway  suggested  tbe 
idea  that  the  perfect  happiness  he  once  hoped 
for,  was  only  delayed,  not  lost,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  But  even  if  this  were  the 
case,  the  hope,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  was 
va^ue  and  distant,  and  his  thoughts  were 
much  more  earnestly  directed  to  the  making 
her  present  existence  better  than  he  had  found 
it,  than  to  any  more  distant  dreams  for  tbe 
future. 
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Ho  knew  and  felt,  however,  that  this  present 
existence  could  not  be  happy,  and  he  accused 
hiixiself  of  being  the  cause  of  it. 

He  might  have  been  said  to  pity,  as  ten- 
derly as  he  loved  her,  and  most  surely  a  large 
portion  of  the  ceaseless  meditations  which  he 
bestowed  on  her,  were  occupied  on  plans  and 
Projects  for  embellishing  a  life  that  he  had 
<U)ne  so  much  to  render  unhappy,  without  the 
fixture    of    any   selfish    object,   unless    the 
pleasure   of  seeing  her    cheerful    might    bo 
called  so. 

Had  he  asked  himself  at  this  time  whether 
the  life  he  was  leading  was  a  happy  one,  he 
would  indignantly  have  answered  no,  yet  he 
would  probably  have  been  very  unwilling  to 
change  it  for  any  other.  But  it  was  far  other- 
wise with  poor  Fanny.  With  all  her  confi- 
dence iu  the  principles  both  of  her  brother 
and  Lady  Otway,  she  could  not  be  insensible 
to  the  fact,  that  there  was  danger  to  both  in 
the  frequency  and  unrestrained  freedom  of 
their  intercourse ;  and  though  Lady  Frances 
persevered  in  her  resolution  of  never  again 
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alluding  to  the  subject,  her  niece  knew  her  t&o 
well  not  to  perceive  that  this  silence  indicated 
no  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject 

It  was  impossible  that  this  state  of  things 
could  last  long ;  it  was  impossible  that  so 
high-minded  and  right-thinking  a  person  as 
Fanny  Harley  could  long  continue  to  witness 
the  constantly  increasing  devotion  of  every 
moment  of  her  brother's  life  to  a  married 
woman,  and  that  too  in  defiance  of  her  aunt's 
decided  and  avowed  opinion  of  its  impropriety, 
without  feeling  that  she  was  giving  her  sanc- 
tion to  what  she  knew  to  be  wrong.     Her  finn 
and  perfectly  unshaken  faith  in  the  high  prin- 
ciples, and  rigorously  right  intentions  of  IMf 
Otway,  was  far  from  lessening  her  scruples  as 
to  the  propriety  of  leading  her  to  think  that, 
because  she  meant  to  do  right,  it  was  impose 
sible  that  anything  she  should  do  could  be 
wrong ;  and  yet  such  an  inference,  or  som^~ 
thing  very  like  it,  might  easily  be  drawn  fitwat* 
the  tacit  sanction  which  her  presence  gave  to 
all  that  she  now  saw.     Lady  Frances,  mean- 
while, had  in  some  degree  withdrawn  herself 
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such  responsibility,  by  gradually  becom- 
o  exclusively  the  companion  of  Madame 
ittesberg,  and  the  sharer  of  her  retire- 
which  delicate  health  had  long  made 
sary  to  her,  that  she  no  longer  appeared 
qow  anything  concerning  the  engage- 
i  and  arrangements  of  the  rest  of  the 

• 

at  poor  Fanny,  therefore,  should  feel  ill 
se  was  natural  enough ;  and  so  much  did 
>ainful  feeling  increase  upon  her,  that  she 
ogth  determined  to  speak  openly  to  her 
er  on  the  subject.  The  most  malicious 
bes  could  scarcely  have  assigned  her  any 
which  would  have  been  equally  repugnant 
r  feelings. 

e  never  remembered  to  have  lectured 
y  during  the  whole  course  of  her  life; 
pet  the  lecturing  him  was  far  from  being 
rorst  part  of  the  business — for  must  she 
leem  to  throw  some  blame,  some  injurious 
tation  upon  Frederica?  And  she  shrunk 
doing  this,  both  because  she  believed  in 
leart  that  she  did  not  deserve  it,  and  be- 
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cause  she  felt  an  almost  cowardly  dread  of  tbe 
indignation  which  any  such  imputation  voul** 
excite  in  her  brother. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  she  courageously 
resolved  upon  taking  this  step,  which  was  io 
truth  all  that  she  could  now  do,  to  check  the 
misery  which  seemed  in  her  opinion  to  threaten- 
them  all. 

Henry  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  for  the 
hour  or  two  which  intervened  between  his 
early  breakfast,  and  his  first  visit  to  the  Ritr- 
tesberg  palazzo,  in  a  small  room  at  the  hotel* 
which  Fanny  had  dignified  with  the  name  of 
his  study.     At  the   door  of  this  room  she 
knocked  when  she  knew  that  he  was  there* 
and  alone,  and  on  being  bid   to   enter,  she 
opened  the  door,  and  presented  so  desperately 
pale  a  face  to  the  eyes  of  her  brother,  tha* 
he  started  up  in  considerable  alarm,  exdain*-" 
ing,  "  Good   Heavens,   Fanny  !    what  is  tie 
matter  ?    What  makes  you  look  so  dreadfully 

pale  r 

Nothing,  nothing,    Henry,"  she   replied 
at  least,  I  have  no  bodily   ailment  *hic& 
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mates  me  look  pale ;"  and  certainly  at  that 
moment  Fanny  Harley  was  rather  glad  that  she 
did  look  pale,  as  his  observation  assisted  her 
in  the  difficult  task  of  explaining  the  motive  of 
her  visit. 

fc  If  I  look  pale,  Henry,  it  is  because  I  have 
something  unpleasant  to  say  to  you/'  she  re- 
sumed ;  "  but  I  will  not,  I  cannot  believe,  my 
dearest  Henry,  that  you  will  permit  yourself 
to  be  angry  with  me,  even  if  what  I  have 

g°*  to  say,  should  be  as  painful  to  you  as  to 
me." 

Did  the  conscious  heart  of  the  young  man 

*t  once  suggest  to  him  the  nature  of  the  lec- 

^re  which  he  was  certain  he  was  going  to 

receive  ?     Probably  it  was  so,  for  he  became 

88  ^d  as  his  poor  sister  was  pale,  and  replied 

10  *  quiet,  ceremonious  sort  of  tone,  exceed- 

mS}y  unlike  that  in  which  he  usually  addressed 

ner;  €<  And  I  will  not,  and  cannot  believe,  my 

ae^vest   Fanny,   that  you  will   permit  your- 

*  to  say  anything  that  ought  to  make  me 

<c  Indeed,  I  will  not !"  she  replied,  while  the 

^OL.  III.  H 
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earnestness  of  her  good  intentions  brought 
tears  to  her  eyes.  "  But,  nevertheless,  it  k 
painful  1  You  know  how  I  lore  you,  Heniy ! 
—-It  is  not  possible  that  yon  can  help  knovng 
it. — And  I  think  you  must  know  too,  hot 
truly,  how  affectionately  I  lore  Frederic*  P 

At  the  sound  of  this  name,  the  countenaace 
of  Henry  became  as  black  as  night,  but  he  did 
not  utter  a  syllable,  no,  not  a  sound— fib 
waited  for  what  was  to  come  next. 

"  Oh !  Dearest  Henry  P  cried  the  frightened 
Fannv,  "  I  see  that  you  will  not  bear  with  me! 
And  yet,  if  you  knew  how  I  suffer  at  this 
moment,  you  would  not  look  at  me  as  you  do 
now  P 

In  order  to  amend  his  looks,  Henry  was 
pleased  to  smile,  but  in  such  a  sort,  that  the 
tears  which  now  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  his 
sister,  were  a  very  natural  reply. 

How  hateful  is  the  influence  of  passion, 
when  it  gets  beyond  the  control  of  reason! 
Does  it  not  then  become  rather  like  the  angiy 
instinct  of  an  animal,  than  an  indication  of 
any  movement  of  human  intellect  ?     The  pa* 
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&  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  were  roused, 
he  really  looked  at  his  sister  as  if  he 
d  her. — He!    who   never  in   the   whole 
•Be  of  his  life  before,  had  ever  fixed  his 
i  upon  her  without  their  expressing  love! 
Fanny  only  caught  a  slight  glimpse  of 
strange   expression  ;  a  feeling  that  was 
le  up  both  of  respect  and  affection,  caused 
to  fix  her  eyes  upon  the  carpet:  she  felt 
;  to  look  at  him  then,  was  to  take  him  at  a 
advantage,  and  had  Frederica  herself  been 
le  aware  of  what  he  was  suffering  at  that 
nent,  she  could  scarcely  have  pitied  him 
re  tenderly  than  his  sister  did. 
She  paused  for  half  a  moment  to  compose 
self,  and  to  recover,  as  well  as  she  could, 
purport  of  what  she  wished  to  say. 
4 1  see  plainly,  my  poor  dear  Henry,  that 
i  have  already   guessed   the   errand  that 
rigs  me  here,"  she  said. 
'  Yes,  brother,  I  am  come  to  speak  to  you 
the  subject  of  your  too  visible  attachment 
Lady  Otway.     I  speak  not  to  you  for  my 
n  sake,  nor  even  for  yours,  I  speak  to  you 

H  2 


your  marked  devotion  moat  do  he 
"Fanny!  I  will  not  bear  it  T 
brother  vehemently.  "  I  should 
unfit  to  live  could  I  patiently  en 
the  angelic  purity  of  that  faultles 
pugned !  .  .  .  .  And  by  you,  Pi 
who  ought  to  know  her,  if  it  be 
one  human  being  to  know  anot 
you  insinuate  that  she  is  less  p 
tuous,  than  yourself,  is  too,  too  dr 
"  Henry  !  You  wrong  me,  you 
self,  and  beyond  all  else,  you  wp 
by  saying  that  I  suspect  her  of  i 
I  did  so,  brother,  [  should  not  re 
discuss  the  point  with  you,  and 
quite  sure  you  are  as  much  aware 
is.  therefore,  little  less  than  an  oc 
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be  dearer  to  me  than  Frederica;  and  when 
II  you  now,  that  I  love  her  at  this  hour, 
laps,  more  dearly  than  I  ever  did  before, 
will,  I  think,  in  justice  to  us  both,  forbear 
*y,  that  I  suspect  her  of  impurity ." 
Forgive  me  !  For  pity's  sake  forgive  me, 
uy !  I  was  wrong !  I  ought  not  for  a 
le  instant  to  have  suspected  you  of  being 
by  of  any  such  wicked  injustice,  and  I  sus- 
i  it  no  longer.  But  this  being  so,  why  is 
anny,  that  you  came  to  seek  me  here  with 
ce  as  white  as* your  pocket  handkerchief, 
)rder  to  reproach  me  for  my  too  visible 
chment  to  Lady  Otway?  If  you  really 
jve  her  to  be  the  pure  being  you  have 
iribed,  how  can  my  attachment  to  her  be 
visible  ?  This  is  mere  nonsense,  mere  folly, 
ny,  and  in  another  I  should  call  it  absolute 
station." 

There  is  certainly  no  affectation  in  what  I 
3  said  to  you,  Henry,  and  in  my  judgment 
e  is  no  folly,"  replied  his  sister.  "The 
\  in  ray  opinion,  appears  to  lie  with  you, 
seem  to  think  that,  because  I  have  known 


V*>«* *  1  one  »<*  *"!    or   *»* 
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agree  ^ 
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would  show  itself  defective,  if  she  paid  any 
attention  to  observations  made  upon  her  which 
she  did  not  deserve  V 

u  No,  Henry  ;  I  think  no  woman  would 
show  good  judgment  who  was  indifferent  to 
what  was  said  of  her,  whether  true  or  false ; 
nay,  I  rather  think  it  would  be  the  false 
reports  which  it  would  be  the  most  worth 
while  to  contradict  and  disprove.  If  a  woman 
conducts  herself  so  indiscreetly  as  to  give 
cause  for,  disapproval  so  just,  that  it  does  not 
come  under  the  denomination  of  slander,  I 
think  her  best  course  would  be  to  remain  very 
quiet  indeed,  and  let  the  rumour  go  by,  if 
possible,  without  its  being  openly  noticed  by 
any  one.  But  should  a  woman,  perfectly  con* 
scious  of  irreproachable  conduct,  be  attacked, 
the  case  would  be  different.  I  do  not  mean 
that  such  a  one  should  put  on  her  armour 
and  fight  her  own  battle,  I  rather  mean  that 
she  should  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the. 
untrue  things  said  of  her,  to  enable  her  to 
discover  what  part  of  her  own  innocent  con- 
duct it  was  which  had  led  to  the  misrepresent 
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tation.     The  doing  this,  Henry,  could  nev 
be  wrong,  nor  could  there  ever  be  degradati 

•      *x  if 

in  it. 

"  I  differ  from  you  altogether/'  replied  her 
brother,  haughtily,  "  The  conduct  which,  a* 
it  seems,  you  wish  to  dictate  to  Lady  Otway, 
would,  in  my  estimation,  be  exceedingly  de- 
grading, and  if  anything  could  compromise 
the  character  of  such  a  woman,  that  would  do 
it.  But  for  heaven's  sake  let  us  say  no  more 
on  the  subject,  Fanny.  You  are  the  last 
person  in  the  world,  as  you  must  know  per- 
fectly well,  that  I  should  wish  to  quarrel  with, 
— yet  quarrel  with  you  I  most  assuredly  shall, 
if  you  are  silly  enough  to  persevere  in  this 
most  absurd  interference.  Permit  me  to  tell 
you,  once  for  all,  that  neither  of  the  persons 
whose  conduct  you  have  thus  taken  it  into 
your  head  to  criticise,  either  desire  or  deserve 
such  interference ;  and  moreover,  I  think  that 
you  ought  to  have  confidence  enough  in  both 
to  be  quite  aware  that  they  do  not  require 
it. 

There  was  so  excellent  an  assumption  of  the 
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dignity  of  offended  innocence  in  the  tone  and 
manner  of  her  brother  as  he  said  this,  that 
poor  Fanny,  with  all  her  good  intentions,  and 
with  all  her  deep  persuasions  into  the  bargain 
that  she  was  right  and  that  he  was  wrong,  felt 
abashed  and  silenced. 

He  saw  his  advantage  instantly,  and  in- 
stantly turned  it  to  account,  by  taking  her 
hand,  and  saying  with  much  apparent  modera- 
tion and  gentleness,  "  You  have  certainly  been 
rery  wrong,  dear  Fanny,  in  suffering  such 
unjust  and  absurd  suspicions  to  take  posses- 
sion of  you ;  nevertheless,  I  ain  quite  ready  to 
believe  that  you  mean  well,  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, not  permit  myself  to  resent  from  you 
what  from  another  would,  believe  me,  be  very 
differently  treated.  Moreover,  I  am  persuaded 
that  such  absurd  imaginings  never  had  their 
origin  in  your  own  brain ;  I  strongly  suspect 
that  our  highly  respectable  Aunt  Monkton  lias 
been  the  original  inventor  of  this  nonsense. 
But  you  are  too  young,  as  yet  Fanny,  to  take 
your  place  in  a  committee  of  old  maids,  and  I 
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most  earnestly  advise  yon  to  be  guided  in  your 
conduct  and  in  your  judgment  by  your  own 
heart  and  not  by  hers.  But  this  discnwkm 
has  already  lasted  too  long ;  let  it  nerer  be 
renewed  for  both  our  sakes,  for  I  will  not  pro- 
mise to  be  always  so  patient  and  forbearing  tf 
I  have  been  to-day .* 

And  having  spoken  these  condescending 
words,  and  given  the  hand  he  held  a  sort  of 
forgiving  shake,  and  his  own  handsome  head  a 
sort  of  admonitory  nod,  which  both  together 
very  plainly  expressed,  "Don't  do  so  any 
more,  my  dear,"  he  turned  away,  and  walked 
towards  the  door.  But  ere  he  reached  it  he 
turned  back  again,  and  said,  "  There  is  one 
thing,  Fanny,  that  I  must  absolutely  insist 
upon,  and  any  neglect  of  it  on  your  part 
would  displease  me  to  a  degree  that  I  am  sure 
you  would  wish  to  avoid.  It  is  this  :  I  must 
positively  insist  upon  it,  that  you  do  not,  in 
any  manner  whatever,  allude  to  the  injurious 
nonsense  you  have  been  listening  to,  in  any 
conversation  which  you  may  have  with  Lady 
Otway." 
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To  these  last  words  he  evidently  did  not 
choose  to  receive  any  answer,  for  he  had 
quitted  the  room  before  it  was  possible  for 
Fanny  to  attempt  a  reply. 
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Bat  half  an  hour  s  quiet  meditation  in  her 
own  room  enabled  her  to  examine  reasonably, 
and  without  either  anger  or  fear,  what  had 
passed  in  her  interview  with  her  brother,  and 
she  then  felt,  that  though  he  had  braved,  ho 
had  not  answered  her,  and  that  the  parting 
injunction  he  had  left  with  her,  and  which  he 
had  uttered  with  all  the  authority  of  a  com- 
mand, was  in  no  way  binding  upon  her,  inas- 
much as  he  had  not  received  any  promise  from 
her,  either  expressed  or  implied,  nay,  that  he 
had  not  even  asked  for  it. 

Her  resolution  concerning  the  future  was 
speedily  taken ;  she  resolved  for  the  present 
to  remain  silent,  neither  alluding  to  the  painful 
subject  which  occupied  her  when  conversing 
with  her  aunt,  her  friend,  or  her  brother,  nor 
making  any  change  whatever  in  her  own  con- 
duct, continuing  to  join,  as  usual,  in  all  the 
excursions  to  which  she  was  invited,  as  the 
best  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  remon- 
strance which  had  been  so  cavalierly  received 
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by  her  brother,  might  not  hare  produced  the 
desired  effect  notwithstanding. 

But  should  it  unhappily  be  otherwise,  should 
she  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  resolute 
manner  he  had  assumed  was  genuine,  and 
intended  to  convey  to  her  his  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  pursuing  the  dangerous  path  npaa 
which  he  had  entered,  she  verv  firmly  resolved 
that  in  that  case  she  would  remember  that  she 
had  only  listened  to  his  imperious  command 
that  she  should  be  silent  on  the  subject  to 
Frederic,  but  that  she  had  given  no  promise 
to  comply  with  it.  and  therefore  that  she 
s  :.;•;;]  a  not  onlv  consider  herself  at  liberty  to 
d:-  ::.  b:;:  foci  bound  by  every  tie  of  honour 
r»v.d  :i^\v:::n  t-^  put  her  on  her  <ruard  against 
:"..•;  ;-;rds  :L:»:  threatened  her. 

ii/ivir.^:  thus  arranged  her  future  plan  of 
ov-.tj: :;::>.  a::  J  determined  with  a  steadfastness 
;:"  y. :::•; >e  *-".:,£  did  her  honour,  to  do  what 
>'.e  *-•;'.:;"» ;\:  :■;•  i»e  rijht.  without  having  the 
tV^r  cf  ..cr  ever  dearlv  beloved  Henrv  before 
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eyes,  she  recovered  her  complexion  and  her 
possession,  and  placing  herself  at  the  beau- 
balconial  window  which  overlooked  the 
it  Canal,  she  divided  the  next  three  hours 
ty  equally  between  gazing  at  the  exquisite 
ity  of  the  scene  that  lay  before  her,  and 
ling  the  Italian  portion  of  *  Ohilde  Harold/ 
ind  how  was  her  brother  Henry  employed 
while  1 

firm  and  proud  as  seemed  the  step  with 
ch  he  left  his  sister,  his  nerves  were  con- 
>rably  more  shaken  by  their  interview  than 
5  had  been.  In  an  attachment  still  nur- 
>d  and  still  clung  to,  under  circumstances 
mfortunate  as  those  in  which  Lady  Otway 
.  Henry  Harley  were  placed,  the  first 
rmur  that  reaches  the  ear  of  the  sufferers, 
desperate  sufferers  they  generally  must  be, 
very  first  murmur  which  reaches  them,  in- 
itive  of  a  suspicion  against  which  they 
tered  themselves  they  were  effectually 
xded,  must  doubtless  be  always  very  ter- 
e. 


; i *-  - 


- 
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had  invariably  continued  to  deserve  this 
praise  though  the  whole  of  his  short,  but  far 
from  smooth  career.  Through  the  painful 
period  of  his  married  life,  although  the  idea 
of  the  lost  Frederica  never  recurred  to  his 
mind  without  causing  him  a  pang,  and  never 
failed  to  renew  the  melancholy  consciousness 
that  his  life  and  all  its  hopes  had  been 
blighted,  he  had  never  once  so  dwelt  upon 
the  theme  as  to  cause  himself  one  moment 
of  self-reproach. 

But  matters  were  sadly  altered  with  him 
now  !  Yet  so  easy  is  a  downward  path,  that 
even  when  it  leads  to  destruction  there  be 
many  who  tread  it  without  giving  a  thought 
to  its  possibly  perilous  termination. 

The  agony  of  my  unfortunate  hero  upon 
first  discovering  that  Frederica  was  married, 
was  too  intense  to  be  overlooked  or  mis- 
understood by  one  who  loved  him  so  devotedly 
and  understood  him  so  thoroughly  as  she  did. 
She  saw  the  agony,  poor  creature,  as  distinctly 

VOL.  III.  I 
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as  he  felt  it,  nor  were  ber  own  emotions 
all  less  painful  Yet,  woman-like,  it  vas 
him  she  thought,  and  not  of  herself,  and 
true,  so  strong  was  the  sympathy  of  affection^ 
which  united  them,  that  she  felt  as  thoroughly^ 
as  poor  Henry  himself  could  do,  that  it  wonMM 
hare  been  better  for  him  had  he  died,  insteafl 
of  his  young  wife,  rather  than  thus  again  t9> 
meet  her  with  idle  hope,  and  thus  again  b? 
endure  all  the  terrible  revulsion  of  despair. 

It  was  thoughts  and  feelings  such  as  these 
that  had  seemed  to  weaken  the  judgment  of 
Frederica,  and  led  her  to  think  that  as  long 
as  she  kept  herself  unspotted  from  everything 
that  the  world  calls  sin,  as  long  as  she  ■ 
tenderly  watched  over  the  peace  of  her  father 
and  the  honour  of  her  husband,  she  could  do 
no  wrong  in  permitting  the  wretched  Henry 
to  perceive  that  he  was  still  the  same  valued 
friend  to  her  that  he  had  ever  been.  And 
there  would  have  been  no  wrong  could  her 
wdl-intended  project  of  keeping  things  exactly 
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the  same  footing  which  they  had  attained 
n  about  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  the 
3y  Court  trio,  have  been  persevered  in. 
his,  little  as  she  guessed  it,  was  impos- 

At  what  moment  the  pernicious  change 
1  it  would  be  difficult  to  say;  but  a 
;e  had  come  upon  Henry  and  upon 
jrica  too.  The  chief  difference  between 
was  that  he  was  aware  of  it  and  she 
not.  She  still  persuaded  herself  that, 
;h  they  were  not  so  happy  as  it  was 
ble  they  might  have  been  had  she  met 
y  Harley  before  he  had  formed  the  rash 
cement  which  had  so  miserably  entangled 
yet  that  much  happiness  was  still  within 

reach   from   the    intimate   and   cordial 

1  between  their  families,  and  the  constant 

rment  of  a  companionship  which  she  felt 

)  as  delightful  as  she  believed  it  to  be 

sent. 

it  Henry  did  not  so  delude  himself.     The 

iure  he  enjoyed  in  her  society  was  too 

l  2 
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much  mixed  with  pain  for  him  to  wish  that 
it  should  endure.  With  the  dreadfully  insi- 
dious  false  reasoning  which  passion  teaches,  he 
had  gone  far  towards  convincing  himself  that 
as  their  fate  had  unhappily  placed  them  in  a 
position  so  beset  with  different  evils,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  them  all,  the  only 
thing  left  for  them  was  to  choose  the  least, 
and  patiently  to  endure  that  least,  while 
avoiding  others  that  would  be  more  dreadful 
still. 

The  lesser,  and,  in  his  fevered  imagination, 
this  least  of  evils,  appeared  to  him  to  lie  in 
the  (undeniably)  painful  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  indulgence  of  an  attachment  which  he 
was  very  fully  convinced  they  neither  of  them 
had  the  power  to  conquer. 

But  although  this  most  pernicious  idea  bad 
for  some  time  been  doing  its  dark  and  secret 
mischief  at  his  heart,  he  had  never  yet  found 
the  bad  courage  which  was  required  to  com- 
municate it  to  Lady  Otway,  and  she  had  no 
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more  suspicion  that  such  thoughts  had  ever 
suggested  themselves  to  Henry  than  the  babe 
who  slept  upon  her  bosom. 

It  was,  doubtless,  Henry's  consciousness  of 
this  which  still  restrained  him  from  breathing 
words  bold  enough  to  offend  her.  But,  alas ! 
the  veil  between  them  was  but  a  thin  one; 
yet  such  as  it  was,  it  was  of  immeasurable 
importance  as  long  as  it  was  permitted  to 
remain,  for  it  served  to  protect  as  truly 
virtuous  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  a  human 
bosom  from  the  agony  of  suspecting  its  own 
righteousness. 

How  long  this  state  of  things  might  have 
lasted  had  Fanny  Harley  not  lectured  her 
brother  in  the  manner  that  has  been  related, 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  this  lecture 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  before  Henry 
left  the  gondola  which  he  had  chosen  as  the 
scene  of  his  meditations,  he  had  decided  upon 
enduring  his  present  condition  no  longer, 
having  very   clearly   convinced  himself  that 
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what  he  had  suffered  from  the  tasUaiiil  he 
put  upon  almost  ereiy  word  be  uttered  ii  Hi 
intercourse  with  Frederica  was  as  much  ■ 
any  man  could  endure  without  abaobtefy 
losing  )iis  reason ;  and  that  the  addition  aot 
come  upon  him  of  heing  reproached  for  aot 
haying  made  that  restraint  serene  enough,  vu 
mote  than  he  could  endure,  without  Briag  it 
the  constant  danger  of  losing  all  comimsd 
over  himself. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day,  at  least  it  ins 
still  early  enough  for  him  to  feel  sure  of 
finding  Lady  Otway  at  home,  and  to  see  ha 
instantly,  and  to  see  her  alone,  appeared  to 
him,  at  the  moment  he  stepped  out  of  the 
gondola,  to  be  the  only  thing  for  which  the 
continuance  of  life  for  another  hour  wis 
desirable. 

The  familiarity  of  his  entrte  at  the  Palano 
Rittesberg  had  quietly  and  gradually  gone  on 
increasing  till  it  was  no  longer  his  custom  to 
seek  the  intervention  of  any  serrant  in  making 
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his  way  to  the  room  constantly  occupied  by 
Frederica  in  the  morning.  It  occasionally 
happened,  when  he  entered  there,  that  he  found 
her  mother  with  her,  but  she  was  oftener  alone, 
for,  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  her  father  had 
taught  her  to  understand  that  the  most 
important  part  of  education  was  to  be  sought 
and  found,  in  solitary  study. 

This  system,  indeed,  was  now  often  inter- 
rupted for  an  hour  together  by  the  presence 
of  her  baby,  and  it  was  the  sight  of  the  baby 
that  Henry  most  feared  as  he  now  entered 
the  room. 

But  the  baby  was  not  there.  Frederica 
was  perfectly  alone,  with  an  open  volume 
lying  on  the  reading-desk  before  her. 

A  quickly  exploring  eye  miglit,  however, 
have  discovered  that  Frederica  was  not  read- 
ing, for  the  volume  was  a  new  one,  and  though 
a  paper-knife  lay  half-way  amidst  the  pages, 
not  a  single  leaf  had  as  yet  been  cut. 

Henry  gave  one  glance  at  her  lovely  face* 
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and  in  an  instant  the  bright  carnation  mounted 
to  her  temples.     This  was   now  about  the 
onlj  external  symptom  of  agitation  on  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Henry  which  she  had 
not  conquered.     In  general   she  yielded  her 
slender  fingers  to  the  hand  he  offered  her,  with 
very  tolerable   steadiness;    neither  was  the 
quiet  little  word  of  salutation  with  which  she 
received  him  indicative  of  any  sort  of  emotion 
whatever.     She  rarely  or  never,  indeed,  suf- 
fered her  eyes  to  rest  for  a  moment  on  his 
face,   but   with   all    this   she    had    not  yet 
schooled  herself  into   such   perfect   external 
tranquillity  as  not  to  blush  vehemently  for  a 
moment  when  she  first  perceived  him. 

And  was  Harley  unconscious  of  this  ?  Had 
he  not  noted  it  a  hundred  and  a  hundred 
times?  And  did  he  ever  note  it  without 
feeling  his  own  heart  bound  as  if  it  would 
leave  his  bosom?  Or  did  he  ever  feel  this 
without  the  deep,  deep  consciousness  that  he 
was  beloved  ? 
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Poor  helpless  Frederica!  She  was  not, 
'haps,  always  aware  of  this  weakness,  but 
en  she  was,  she  trembled  at  it.  And  this 
mbling,  this  dread,  this  terror  of  herself  was 
dreadful  to  her,  that  had  she  been  a  free 
>nt  she  would  long  ago  have  taken  the  only 

>  which  could  have  restored  her  peace, 
lely,  that  of  going  where  she  could  never 
him  more. 

Jut  though  the  most  indulged  of  daughters 

of  wives,  there  was  no  such  power  left 

Had   she,   indeed,   proposed   the   most 

ant  journey  that  the  round  earth  'could 

>  scope  for,  neither  father,  mother,  nor 
band  would  have  made  the  least  objection, 
would  have  been  quite  enougli  for  them 
know  that  such  a  frolic  was  her  wish,  in 
er  that  it  should  become  theirs.     And  this 

knew,  poor  lady!  But  she  knew,  also, 
t  as  surely  as  any  change  of  place  was 
titioned,  so  surely  would  her  father,  mother, 
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wtily  wish  that  her  mother  had  been  beside 
r* — not  to  save  her  from  Henry,  but  to  save 
^nry  from  himself. 

She  could  not  long  doubt  the  nature  of  the 
rand  upon  which  he  was  now  come.  No 
^laration  of  his  love  for  her  had  as  yet  ever 
t&ed  his  lips,  but  she  had  often  feared  that 
»  some  unhappy  moment  like  the  present,  the 
atraint  so  evidently  painful  to  him  would  at 
at  be  thrown  aside,  and  that  she  should  be 
>omed  to  hear  from  the  being,  whom  she 
lhappily  loved  far  dearer  than  her  own  life, 
e  same  weak  and  disgraceful  avowal  of  un- 
ensed  affection  as  the  light  sons  and  daugh- 
rs  of  folly  and  of  sin  so  often  permit  to 
ter,  almost  for  idleness,  degrading  thereby 
I  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  the  affections  of 
e  heart. 

She  too,  now  became  very  pale,  and  Henry 
w  this  as  plainly  as  he  had  seen  the  speak- 
g  blush  which  had  preceded  it ;  nor  was  he 
>w  to  feel  that  emotion,  such  as  this,  did  not 
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betoken  indifference.  But  Henry  was  not  one 
of  the  selfish  cowardly  libertines,  who,  exceed- 
ingly like  their  prototype,  the  devil,  go  wall- 
ing up  and  down  the  earth  seeking  vhom 
they  may  devour,  and  are  perfectly  contented 
if  they  can  find  a  woman  weak,  without  trou- 
bling themselves  in  the  least  degree  concerning 
any  other  intellectual  quality,  although  they 
may  swear  the  while,  poor  parrots!  that  it  is 
their  souls  which  are  entranced  by  the  attrac- 
tions tlicv  adore ! 

But  Henry  Harley  was  not  one  of  those. 
He   had   of   late,   indeed,    been   deliberately 
teaching  himself  to  reason  falsely,  and  perhaps 
he  had  really  suffered  so  much,  as  in  some 
degree  to  weaken  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 
thus  have  been  beguiled  himself  into  the  mon- 
strous conclusion,  that  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Lady  Otway  and  himself 
were  placed,  it  would  be  wiser  to  do  wrong 
than  right. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  the  weakness  of  her 
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t  of  which  he  hoped  to  take  advantage,  he 

wished  to  pervert  her  reason  in  the  same 

ifactory  manner  in  which  he  had  perverted 


>wn. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Lady  Otway!"  said  Henry  solemnly,  uobt 
acquaintance  is  not  of  yesterday.  Yon,  and 
your  honoured  father  also,  have  known  me 
long  enough,  and  well   enough  to  be  quite 

* 

aware  that  I  am  no  libertine.     But  it  appears 
to  me,  it  appears  both  to  my  reason,  and  my 
conscience,  that   circumstances,   probably  un- 
precedented in  their  miserable  perversity,  have 
placed  us  in  a  situation  which  cannot  long 
continue  without  endangering  the  reason,  per- 
haps, the  life  of  both.     Heaven  is  my  witness, 
Frederica,  that  I  have  struggled  against  the 
misery  which  has  beset  me,  till  all  power  of 
resistance  seems  dead  within  me,  and  I  feel  as 
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rf   neither  body  nor  mind  had  any  power  to 

staiiggle  farther.     I  am  come  to  you  now — not 

Iwr  the  purpose  of  saying  that  I  love  you,  for 

***y  such  idle  assurance  would  be  contemptible 

from  me  to  you — but  I  come  resolutely  to  put 

^y  destiny,  my  life,  in  your  hands.     I  cannot 

Continue  to  exist  as  I  am  existing  now,  I  feel 

^Hat  it  is  not  possible. — It  is  for  you  to  decide 

^hat  is   to   follow.     Did   I  not  know — you 

**U«t  excuse  my  frankness,  Frederica,  this  is 

Ho  moment  for  falsehood,  or  for  ceremony — 

did  I  not  know  that  you  loved  me,  I  could 

not  speak  to  you  as  I  do  now.     I  am  not  here 

to-day  to  ask  for  your  love,  or  to  expatiate  on 

my  own.     The  time  is  long  since  passed  when 

we  could  either  of  us  have  had  any  real  doubt 

on  that  subject/' 

Had  this  strange,  and  most  unjustifiable 
harangue  been  uttered  by  a  man  looking  at  all 
like  one  of  the  "  folks  of  this  world,"  there 
cannot  be  doubt  that  Lady  Otway  would  have 
resented  it,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as 
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effectually  to  protect  her  against  any  repe- 
tition of  the  offence.  The  door  to  her  on 
apartment  and  that  of  her  child,  opened  within 
a  few  feet  of  her.  But  no  idea  of  making  her 
escape  entered  her  head  for  a  moment,  and  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  likely  that  she 
would  have  drawn  near  to  the  offender  than 
that  she  should  have  ran  away  from  him. 

His  aspect,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  ill 
calculated  to  inspire  alarm,  but  not  of  the 
kind  to  make  Frederica  think  of  herself.  The 
unhappy  young  man  was  ghastly  pale,  and 
though  he  struggled  hard  to  speak  with  vhat 
he  intended  should  be  dignified  firmness,  his 
white  lips  trembled  so  visibly  as  they  gate 
utterance  to  his  words,  that  it  might  hare 
been  pretty  evident  to  any  cool-headed  spec- 
tator, that  neither  his  dignity  nor  his  firmness 
was  of  the  right  breed,  poor  young  man,  but 
much  of  the  same  mongrel  quality  as  the  rec- 
titude and  the  wisdom  which  he  firmly  believed 
were  inspiring  every  word  he  uttered. 


fc 
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Had  it  not  been  that  the  eyes,  which,  with 
sort  of  desperate  daring  he  fixed  upon  her 
'e,  were  so  expressive  of  sadness  and  of  suf- 
ing  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  he  was  more 
ely  to  sink  upon  the  floor,  never  to  rise 
*.in,  than  to  offend  her  long  by  his  wild 
Lsonings,  she  might  not  have  been  so  gentle, 
forbearing  as  she  was. 
^But  notwithstanding  all  this  weakness,  and 

the  madness  which  had  led  him  to  make 
is  desperate  attempt  to  mend  his  condition, 

had  touched  the  right  chord  when  he  told 
*  that  their  mutual  love  was  mutually  known 

them,  and  Frederica,  as  she  listened  to  him, 
Duld  no  more  have  condescended  to  affect 
ly  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ent  he  had  so  audaciously  made,  than  she 
3uld  have  done  had  he  asserted  that  she 
ved  her  father  or  her  child. 
This  plain  speaking,  therefore,  was  decidedly 
ry  judicious,  for  it  saved  a  vast  deal  of  prc- 
tory  declamation,  and  enabled  him  at  once  to 
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place  before  her  the  question  which  he  bad 
come  thither  to  propound,  namely,  whether 
upon  mature  reflection,  and  after  consulting 
her  own  heart,  and  deliberately  weighing  the 
good  and  evil  of  permitting  him  to  love  her, 
or  refusing  that  permission,  she  would  decide 
upon  saving  him  from  the  dreadful  destiny 
which  threatened  him,  or  determine  to  abandon 
him  to  it,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Frederica  that  Henry 
had  too  much  good  taste,  or  too  much  good 
tact,  to  threaten  self-destruction,  for  had  be 
done  so,  it  would  probably  have  gone  far 
towards  restoring  her  to  the  perfect  possession 
of  her  judgment.  As  it  was,  she  was  terrified, 
not  indeed  for  the  safety  of  his  life,  but  of  his 
reason. 

Nor  was  it  either  his  manner  or  his  appear- 
ance only  which  suggested  this  fear,  the  wiM 
purport  of  his  words  had  still  more  to  do  with 
it ;  for  while  to  her  heart's  core  she  felt  the 
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truth  of  his  bold  assertion,  that  their  love  was 
mutual — and  mutually  known,  the  strange 
wildness  and  audacity  of  his  views  for  the 
future,  seemed  to  her  as  totally  devoid  of 
reason  as  of  right  feeling,  and  she  looked  at 
him  as  piteously,  and  almost  as  gently,  as  a 
mother  might  have  done  who  was  watching 
with  mixed  terror  and  tenderness  the  delirium 
of  a  child. 

But  Henry  was  not  absolutely  delirious, 
though  lamentably  mistaken  just  then,  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  enduring  the  unquestionably 
severe  misfortunes  which  had  fallen  upon  him. 
The  unhappy  young  man  had  indeed  suffered 
long  and  very  acutely,  and  a  homily,  very 
pregnant  of  wisdom,  might  easily  be  preached 
on  the  heavy  crop  of  sorrow  which  often 
follows  the  sowing  of  a  little  folly. 

Had  poor  Harley  listened  a  little  more  to 
the  warning  voice  which  had  whispered  caution 
to  him  even  among  the  sweet  breezes  of  Killar- 
ney,  and  looked  with  a  little  less  of  intoxica- 
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tion  into  the  soft  eyes  of  the  pretty  Louisa, 
how  different  a  destiny  would  have  been  his, 
during  what  is  generally  considered  as  the 
brightest  part  of  human  existence ! 

Unquestionably  he  was  greatly  deserving  of 
pity,  because  so  large  a  portion  of  his  heaviest 
calamities  had  arisen  from  his  honourable 
adhesion  to  the  rash  engagement  which  had 
been  the  bane  of  his  existence.  And  Lady 
Otway  felt  this  as  deeply  as  she  felt  the  lore 
which  she  had  given,  with  all  the  ardour  of 
young  and  most  innocent  devotion,  before  she 
guessed  that  there  was  any  call  for  pity 
towards  the  happy,  animated  being  who  ex- 
cited it. 

It  was  therefore  terror,  and  pity,  and  anger, 
which  she  felt  as  she  looked  and  listened,  and 
the  first  words  she  uttered  were  anything 
rather  than  harsh. 

"My  dear,  dear  friend!"  she  exclaimed, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  at  him  im- 
ploringly.    "  Do  not  make   me   endure  the 
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pain,  the  misery  of  seeing  you  suffer  thus! 
You  would  not,  dear  Henry,  if  you  knew  how 
much  I  hare  suffered  already ! " 

"I  do  know  it !"  he  passionately  replied. 
lt  If  I  did  not,  think  you  I  should  have  ad- 
dressed you  thus  ?  I  do  know  it,  Lady  Otway, 
Mid  it  is  not  only  to  save  myself  from  a  living 

death,  it  is  to  save  you  also,  my  precious,  pre- 
cious Frederica !  »  Listen  to  me  then !  Listen 
to  me  as  the  friend  that  knows  you  best  and 
loves  you  most !  I  know  well  how  you  love 
your  admirable  father,  and  I  know  well  how 
he  loves  you.  But  can  you  with  truth  declare 
that  you  believe  his  love  equals  mine  ?  Will 
you  even  venture  to  declare  that  your  love  for 
him  equals  that  which  at  this  moment  you  feel 
for  me  1" 

This  was  a  question  which  ought,  certainly, 
to  have  made  Lady  Otway  very  angry,  but 
unhappily  it  only  frightened  her.  Instead  of 
feeling,  as  she  should  have  done,  its  offensive 
audacity,  she  only  felt  its  truth,  and  if  both 
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consciousness  and  remorse  for  her  own  weak- 
ness could  have  atoned  for  its  sin,  she  would 
have  stood  absolved. 

No  such  consoling  thought  as  this  howeier, 
suggested  itself,  and  the  miserable  Frederic* 
felt  so  completely  crushed  and  heart-broken, 
that  every  hope  of  extricating  herself  from  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  with  which  she  was 
surrounded,  seemed  absolutely  wild  and  impos- 
sible, and  for  one  terrible  moment  she  felt  all 
the  anguish  of  believing  that  she  was  lost 

Had  Henry  been  conscious  of  all  the  bitter 
agony  he  was  causing  her  to  feel,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  stopped  him  in  his  mad  career, 
but  he  saw  nothing,  understood  nothing,  but 
that  he  was  indeed  beloved,  and  that  Fre- 
derica  no  longer  intended  to  conceal  it  from 
him. 

He  had  before  worked  himself  into  a  state 
of  mind  which  very  nearly  resembled  delirium; 
it  was,  however,  more  like  the  delirium  of 
despair,  than  of  hope ;  but  the  sudden  change 
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Of  feeling  produced  by  her  tacit  acquiescence 
in  his  bold  claim  upon  her  affection,  evidently 
deprived  him  of  all  command  over  himself, 
and  of  everything  approaching  to  the  power  of 
reflection,  for  he  wildly  threw  himself  on  his 
biees  before  her,  clasped  his  arms  round  her, 
md  impressed  a  kiss  of  unrestrained  passion 
lpon  her  lips. 

But  Henry  Harley,  though  perfectly  right 
in  believing  himself  beloved,  was  quite  as  per- 
fectly  wrong  in  presuming  that  such  a  woman 
&s  Lady  Otway  was  capable  of  becoming  the 
thing  which  in  his  pitiable  madness  he  wished 
to  make  her. 

The  very  utmost  extent  of  the  terror  which 
bad  seized  on  Frederica  when  she  felt  unable 
to  deny  her  devoted  affection  to  him,  went  no 
farther  than  the  seeing  herself  degraded  in  her 
own  eyes,  by  having  avowed  the  sin  and  shame 
of  loving  one  man,  while  she  was  the  honoured 
and  trusted  wife  of  another,  and  of  loving  him 
too,  avowedly  better  than  the  father  who  loved 
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nothing  on   earth  so  dearly  as  herself,  *as 
considerably  more  than  bad  enough  to  make 
her  look  upon  herself  as  a  creature  so  des- 
perately guilty  as  to  be  utterly  sunk  in  her 
own  esteem. 

But  beyond  and  below  this  degree  of  guilt 
it  had  never  entered  the  head  of  the  home- 
taught  Frederica  to  plunge,  even  in  thought 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  very  truly,  that 
a  thoroughly  depraved  woman  is  a  more 
dreadfully  and  desperately  wicked  animal 
than  a  thoroughly  depraved  man.  This  is 
truly  said,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Before 
a  woman  can  be  thoroughly  depraved  she  has 
many  more  dirty  downward  steps  to  take 
than  are  necessary  for  a  man  before  lie 
arrives  at  the  same  level,  and  he  therefore 
reaches  it  without  having  done  himself  so 
much  mischief  by  the  way. 

But  if  it  be  allowed,  on  one  hand,  that  a 
wicked  woman  is  a  worse  thing  than  a  wicked 
it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other,  that 
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a  thoroughly  virtuous  woman  is  a  much  purer 
creature  than  any  man  that  ever  was  born. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may  be  fairly 
stated  that  Henry  Ilarley,  who  most  decidedly 
belonged  to  a  high  place  in  the  moral  scale 
of  humanity,  was,  at  that  moment,  no  more 
capable  of  estimating  the  degree  of  offence 
which  his  audacious  embrace  occasioned  to 
Lady  Otway,  than  a  red  Indian  could  the 
degree  of  horror  produced  on  a  European  by 
the  long  established  use  of  the  scalping- 
knife. 

And  how  was  her  indignation  shown? 
Did  she  utter  any  words  of  displeasure? 
Did  she  look  at  him  with  eyes  flashing  with 
wrath  and  detestation  %  No.  She  spoke  no 
word;  she  breathed  no  exclamation.  For 
one  short  moment  she  remained  as  motionless 
as  if  made  of  stone.  In  the  next,  brow, 
cheek,  and  neck  became  almost  frightfully 
crimson ;  and  then  she  rose,  and  without,  for 
a  second,  raising  her  eyes  towards  him,  walked 
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silently,  and  with  a  very  tolerably  steady  step, 
out  of  the  room. 

How  much  would  Henry  Harley  have  given, 
at  that  moment,  to  have  heard  one  word  of 
indignation  from  her  lips  1  But  this  was  a 
consolation  which  he  was  not  doomed  to 
receive.  The  feelings  of  Lady  Otway  as  she 
left  him  were  not  such  as  human  beings  are 
accustomed  to  relieve  by  the  pouring  forth  of 
angry  words. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  condition  in  which  Henry  Harley  was 
now  left  might  have  appeared  enviable  to  a  man 
about  to  be  hanged,  but  not  to  many  others. 
The  clearness  with  which  he,  at  that  moment, 
felt  his  own  position  was  in  strange  contrast 
to  the  blindness  with  which  he  had  rushed 
into  it.  He  now,  for  his  especial  torment, 
judged  both  himself  and  her  with  very  perfect 
correctness,  although  a  few  short  minutes 
before  he  had  been  as  blind  as  a  mole,  in  his 
judgment  both  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

The  mystery,  however,  is  easily  explained. 
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The  furious  whirlwind  of  passion  which  hac 
long  been  restrained  by  the  many  powerfo — — 
checks  with  which  both  Frederica's  situatioi 
and  his  own  had  surrounded  him,  had  at  last 
most  unhappily  overpowered  him,  and  by  th^^ 
weakness  of  a  moment  he  had  forfeited  al^ 
the  merit  of  the  admirable  endurance  of  suf — 
fering  which  he  had  manifested  for  so  manf 
miserable   months.      Frederica   herself  could 
scarcely  have  judged  him  more  severely  than 
he  now  judged  himself,  nay,  of  the  two  she 
was  likely  to  be  the  most  lenient.     He  felt, 
as  he  looked  round  the  little  boudoir,  into 
which  he  had  been   so   freely  permitted  to 
enter,  how  completely  she  had  trusted  him. 
There  was  not  a  single  object  in  the  room 
that  did  not  speak  of  her,  and  of  her  exclu- 
sively, yet  here  he  had  been  suffered  to  con- 
sider himself  more  at  home  than  any  other 
human   being,   with   the   exception,  perhaps, 
of  her  own  mother  and  his  sister. 

And  how  had  he  repaid  her  for  this  un- 
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:ing  confidence?  He  had  insulted  her, 
y  insulted  her!  And  it  was  her  un- 
i,  though  deeply  disappointed  affection, 
.  had  encouraged  him  to  do  it !  "  Ought 
"  thought  he,  bitterly,  "  ought  I  not  at 
to  rejoice  that  I  hare  cured  her  of  this 
able  peace-destroying  love?  Oh,  Fre- 
i!      Thou   wilt    never   love  me   more! 

sorrow,  at  least,  has  passed  away  from 
for  ever !" 

id  as  he  murmured  this  miserable  con- 
on  to  his  heart  tears,  of  which  he  was 
:tly  unconscious,  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
id  Frederica  seen  him  at  that  moment 
1  any  infirmity  of  weakness  have  crept 
her  heart  and  made  her  pity  him  ?     This 

trial  she  was  at  least  spared,  for  she  saw 
lot,  nor  was  she  even  thinking  of  him  at 
moment. 

i  securely  alone  as  it  was  in  the  power 
cks  and  bolts  to  make  her,  she  sat  herself 
t  to  meditate  upon  her  own  situation. 
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It  is  necessary  to  enter  into  the  very  heart 
and  sonl  of  Frederica  in  order  to  comprehend 
how  perfectly  novel,  how  perfectly  unexpected 
this  situation  was  to  her. 

The  knowing  she  was  beloved  by  Henry 
was  not  new  to  her ;  the  knowing  that  she 
loved  him  was  an  idea  equally  familiar  to  her 
mind.  These  two  facts  she  had  long  known 
and  long  dwelt  upon,  as  the  great  calamities  of 
her  earthly  destiny ;  but  the  idea  that  this  cala- 
mity might  degrade  her  into  vice  was  as  new 
to  her  as  any  notion  of  robbery  or  murder 
could  have  been. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  sorrow 
or  terror  predominated,  as  she  meditated  on 
the  terrible  scene  which  had  just  passed.  The 
sorrow,  perhaps,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
her  own  account,  but  the  terror  was  altogether 
for  hira.  She  felt  convinced  that  his  reason 
was  shaken,  and  that  it  probably  rested  with 
her,  and  depended  on  the  wisdom  or  the 
weakness  of  the  measures  which  she  might 
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take,  whether  the  fine  mind  which,  in  its 
healthy  state,  she  had  so  highly  reverenced 
and  so  fondly  loved,  should  be  saved  or 
lost. 

She  was  too  much  shaken,  and  really  felt 
too  seriously  unwell  to  venture  upon  meeting, 
and  being  obliged  to  converse  with  any  one 
that  day.  Her  gentle  mother  she  knew 
would  come,  and  of  all  human  beings  she 
was  the  one  she  least  dreaded  to  meet,  for 
if  she  saw  her  looking  ill,  there  would  be  no 
idle  questionings  or  ingenious  speculations 
about  the  cause,  and  if  she  asked  for  quiet, 
this  dear  mother  would  take  care  that  she 
had  it.  Her  kind  husband,  too,  might  come 
and  go  without  causing  her  any  annoyance ; 
but  the  idea  of  seeing  her  father  was  positively 
terrible  to  her ;  for  they  had  so  many  themes 
and  theories,  schemes  and  arrangements  in 
common,  in  all  of  which,  as  Lady  Otway  now 
painfully  remembered,  Henry  had  a  far  greater 
share  than  any  other  member  of  their  society, 
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that  the  going,  according  to  her  usual  custom, 
into  the  baron's  study,  was  advisedly  going  to 
talk  of  Henry  Harley,  and  this,  now  and  ever, 
she  was  resolutely  determined  to  avoid. 

And  the  inevitable  meeting  of  the  two 
families  at  dinner!  Was  she  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  endure  this  ?  Was  Henry  ?  When 
she  asked  herself  these  questions  every  feeling 
of  her  aching  heart,  every  thought  of  her 
working  brain  seemed  to  answer  in  chorus, 
"we  never  ought  to  meet  again." 

And  if  the  recent  conduct  of  Prederica  had 
been  such  as  in  any  degree  to  merit  the 
reprehension  which  Lady  Frances  Monkton 
had  cast  upon  it,  the  fact  that  she  wished, 
during  this  terrible  meditation  on  the  scene 
which  had  just  passed  between  them,  the 
simple  fact  that  she  then  wished,  from  the 
very  bottom  of  her  heart,  that  they  never 
might  meet  again  was  quite  enough  to  proie 
that  if  her  judgment  had  been  in  fault  her 
heart  was  right. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  nurse  and  baby 
entered  her  room,  (the  bolts  being  quickly 
withdrawn  at  the  glad  sound  of  his  approach,) 
ind  then  Frederica  sent  a  message  to  summon 
ler  mother,  and  complained  to  her,  not  with- 
mt  a  very  sufficient  foundation  of  truth,  of  so 
nuch  head-ache  as  speedily  to  elicit  the 
srished-for  prescription  of  going  immediately 
bo  bed. 

It  is  useless  to  remain  with  her  any  longer. 
It  is  useless  to  follow  all  the  harassing 
thoughts  which  chased  each  other  with  fever- 
ish rapidity  through  her  head.  Assuredly 
there  was  much  of  difficulty  in  her  situation, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to 
decide  in  what  manner  to  extricate  herself 
from  an  intercourse  which  she  was  determined 
should  no  longer  continue,  but  without  the 
Least  intimation  to  her  father,  mother,  Lady 
Prances,  and  poor  Fanny,  that  it  was  her 
wish  and  will  that  put  a  stop  to  it. 

These  thorny  cogitations,  in  fact,  produced 
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more  Saver  titan  ihe-mot  of  ij&g  in  tod  oorid 
take  away,  and  though  not  quite  so  01  m  ato 
was  miserable,  die  was  not  driven  to  aaj'U* 
nfieation  of  facta  in  eider  rto  ■agmiuue  tor 
mother  that  she  waa  really  too  unwell* 
appear  at  dinner. 

Lady  Frances  and  her  niero  amvedUacml 

ing  to  their  established  daily  custom,  abort 

ten  minutes  before  the  sonp  was  annonwai 

j  j  and  this  interval  was  very  naturally  occupied 

by  the  details  of  Madame  Rittesberg  concem- 
¥'•••■  ing  the  indisposition  of  her  daughter.    Her 

\[  explanation  of  this  illness,  however,  seemed  Is 

satisfy  everybody. 

"  I  was  quite  certain,"  she  said,  "  when  sbe 


f:> 


w 


ft 


[:l  returned  from  the  gallery  yesterday,  that  sbe 


Tpa  had  over  fatigued  herself;  I  saw  it  at  eaea 

ft/  by  her  manner,  for  when  I  asked  her  abort 


the  pictures  that  they  went  on  purpose  to  see; 
(the  Titian,  you  know,  that  has  been  so  log 
away,)  she  seemed  too  tired  to  recollect  up 
thing  about  it. And,  moreover,  .she 
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says,  dear  child,  that  it  is  possible  she  may 
have  taken  cold  from  having  remained  so  long 
on  the  water.  However,  I  do  not  think  she 
is  ill  enough  to  make  us  seriously  uneasy, 
and  she  is  doing  the  very  wisest  thing  possible 
by  keeping  in  bed. 

This  produced,  of  course,  a  little  discussion 
about  colds  in  general,  and  colds  brought  on 
by  over  fatigue,  and  late  boating,  in  parti- 
cular, and  this  lasted  till  Lord  Otway  having 
pulled  out  his  watch  for  the  second  time, 
remarked  to  Lady  Frances,  that  her  nephew 
was  considerably  later  than  usual. 

"He  is  indeed,"  she  replied,  looking  at 
Fanny,  who  had  mentioned  to  her  the  extreme 
indignation  which  Henry  had  manifested  upon 
her  having  hinted  to  him  the  impropriety  of 
making  Frederica  the  object  of  so  much 
marked  attention.  This  meaning  look  was 
returned  by  Fanny,  who  was  beginning  to  feel 
very  uneasy  lest  her  lecture  might  have  occa- 
sioned his  absence. 

L  2 
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"  Indeed,  you  must  not  wait  for  him,  dear 
baroness!"  said  she  earnestly.  "My  brother 
has  all  his  life  been  in  the  habit  of  forgetting 
times  and  seasons,  whenever  anything  hap- 
pened to  come  in  his  way  that  he  was  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  examine." 

"  Then  it  would  indeed  be  folly  to  wait  for 
him  in  Venice,"  said  Lord  Otway,  laughing, 
"  for  I  know  no  place  on  earth  more  likely  to 
make  a  man  forget  his  dinner,  if  he  be  at  all 
liable  to  such  weakness  of  intellect." 

"  Very  well,  then,  the  dinner  shall  be  or- 
dered," said  Baron  Rittesberg,"  though  this  is 
the  first  time  since  his  arrival  here,  that  oar 
friend  Harley  has  shown  any  symptom  of  the 
intellectual  infirmity  to  which  his  lordship 
alludes." 

So  the  dinner  was  ordered,  and  the  party 
walked  through  the  gallery  which  divided  the 
saloon  from  the  dining-room,  precisely  in  their 
usual  order;  for  the  Lord  Otway  invariably 
presented  his  arm  to  his  mother-in-law,  and 
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the  Baron  Rittesberg  as  invariably  took  charge 
of  Lady  Francis  and  her  niece.  The  only 
difference  was,  therefore,  that  there  was  no 
Frederick  and  no  Henry,  to  bring  up  the 
rear.  But  this  difference  was  quite  sufficient 
to  alter  the  whole  tone  of  the  entertainment. 
The  baron  seemed  persuaded  that  Henry  had 
only  been  delayed  by  some  accident,  and  that 
he  might  be  expected  every  moment  to  ap- 
pear; for  which  reason  the  door  of  the  room 
was  never  opened  without  causing  Baron  Rittes- 
berg to  turn  his  head  briskly  round  towards  it, 
and  the  natural  result  of  such  often  repeated 
disappointments  was  that  by  degrees  the 
brisk  turn  of  the  head  was  converted  into  a 
dow  movement,  and  that  the  benignant  coun- 
tenance of  the  baron  assumed  an  expression 
as  nearly  approaching  to  vexation  as  it  was 
possible  it  could  wear. 

Perhaps,  with  all  his  lang  syne  admiration 
and  partiality  for  his  young  friend,  the  baron 
had  never  before  been  fully  aware  how  much 
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"» 


of  their  animated  table-talk  depended  upas 
Henry.  It  is  true,  that  the  party  always  sat 
down  at  their  round-table  in  the  same  order 
in .  which  they  entered  the  room,  so  that  Fie- 
derica  and  Henry  were  constantly  seated  next 
each  other,  bat  this  had  never  led  to  anything 
approaching  t£te-&-t£te  conversation  between 
them.  Henry's  love  for  the  daughter  had 
never  interfered  with,  his  affection,  his  admi- 
ration, his  genuine  liking  for  the  father,  and 
never  did  the  conversation  fail,  or  flag  when 
they  were  together,  nor  did  it  want  the  eri- 
dent  air  of  enjoyment  manifested  by  Fie- 
derica  when  listening  to,  or  joining  in  their 
conversation,  in  order  to  make  Henry  more 
brilliant  while  talking  to  him,  than  upon  any 
other  occasion  whatever. 

The  contrast  to  this  was  now  certainly  ra- 
ther remarkable.  Lord  Otway,  however,  who 
was  beginning  to  hear  rather  less  promptly 
than  he  used  to  do,  decidedly  felt  it  the  least; 
for  his  appetite  had  never  failed  him  as  yet 
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and  whenever  this  is  pre-eminently  remarkable, 
the  table  is  generally  felt  to  be  more  important, 
than  the  table  talk. 

The  baroness  observed  that  they  were  all 
very  quiet,  but  thought  very  naturally  that 
her  beautiful  daughter  being  both  absent  and 
ill,  was  quite  enough  to  account  for  it.  But 
if  the  baron  looked  grave,  poor  Fanny  looked 
graver  still,  and  well  she  might ;  for  whereas, 
the  gravity  of  the  kind  and  hospitable  host 
was  only  occasioned  by  lamenting  that  a 
favourite  guest  should  be  too  late  for  dinner ; 
that  of  Fanny,  was  produced  by  the  oppres- 
sively painful  recollection  of  the  conversation 
she  had  held  with  him  in  the  morning. 

The  terrible  tone  of  his  voice  as  he  uttered 
the  angry  words,  "  Fanny  I  will  not  beak 
it/'  positively  haunted  her.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  spoken  to 
her  harshly,  and  the  idea  that  he  was  still  too 
angry  with  her  to  endure  to  place  himself  at  the 
same  table,  recurred  to  her  again  and  again, 
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till  she  not  only  fancied  it  possible,  but  bettered 

it  to  be  certain. 

She  would  have  given  the  world  could  she 

only  have  been  alone  with  her  aunt  for  a  far 
|  minutes,  in  order  to  hear  her  opinion  upon  the 

|  degree  of  resentment  which  it  was  probable 

\  or  possible  that  Henry  could  feel  in  conae- 

!  quence  of  what  she  had  said  to  him  in  the 


i 


l  : 


& 


morning. 


.;i  As  to  Lady  Frances  herself,  she  too,  was 

-% :  very  far  from  being  at  her  ease,  though  she 

was  not  making  herself  quite  so  miserable  as 
'  poor   Fanny.     There  was  something  in  the 

!.'■  ;  simultaneous  disappearance  of  the  lady  and 

V  gentleman  who  were  missing,  which  greatly 

;  annoyed  her,    and  the  countenance  of  Ler 

niece,  who  could  not,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts, 

look  otherwise  than  out  of  spirits  and  anxious, 

;  which  led  her  to  suspect,  very  unjustly,  ccr- 

■;:  ]  tainly,  that  she  had  some   recent  cause  for 

j.-.:?  uneasiness,   of    which   she   had   as   yet  said 


nothing. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an  evening 
fcssed  in  a  manner  more  unlike  all  the  former 
Venings  which  the  same  party  had  passed 
Qgether,  than  this  was  to  all  its  antecedents. 
[*hat  the  absence  of  any  two  of  the  accustomed 
et  should  make  so  very  great,  and  so  very 
ismal  a  difference,  seemed  strange  to  them 
11.  But  at  length,  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
efore  their  usual  hour  of  seperation,  Lady 
'ranees  rose,  and  declared  that  she  suspected 
«ady  Otway  of  having  communicated  both  her 
itigue,  and  her  cold  to  her,  for  that  she  felt 
o  completely  overpowered  by  sleep,  as  to  be 
icapable  of  keeping  her  eyes  open  for  a 
loment  longer. 

And  having  made  this  rather  uncivil  con- 
tusion, which  was  however  in  some  degree 
edeemed  from  its  rudeness  by  the  playful 
lanner  in  which  it  was  spoken,  she  seized 
:pon  the  arm  of  her  niece,  and  pretending  to 
«st  her  own  head  upon  Fanny's  shoulder  as 
he  went,  hurried  out  the  room. 
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"  Thank  God  !"  said  Fanny,  as  she  inclos 
herself  and  her  aunt  within  the  door  of  th 
own  drawing-room.  "  I  could  not,  no,  1 
even  three  short  hours  ago,  I  could  not  h 
believed  it  possible,  that  the  leaving  the  dn 
ing-room  of  Baron  Rittesberg  could  have  b 
so  great  a  relief  to  me  S  For  Heaven's  a 
Aunt  Frances,  explain  this  mystery — for  tl 
you  have  been  under  the  same  spell  as  i 
unfortunate  self  is  quite  certain — seeing  tl 
you  have  looked  precisely  aa  ill  at  ease 
I  have  felt.  What  is  the  matter  with  I 
Aunt  V 
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CHAPTER  XL 


"  Sit  down,  my  dear  child !  sit  down !" 
replied  her  aunt,  setting  her  the  example  by 
dropping  into  an  arm-chair  with  the  look  and 
air  of  a  person  who  was  exhausted  with 
fatigue.  Fanny  obeyed,  by  extending  herself 
yery  nearly  at  full  length  upon  a  sofa ;  and 
tiros  they  remained  with  their  eyes  closed, 
and  to  all  appearance  fast  asleep,  for  two 
minutes. 

"Fanny!"  said  the  aunt,  changing  her 
lounging  position  for  one  perfectly  erect ; 
u  Fanny,  I  find  that  I  am  not  at  all  sleepy." 
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"  Nor  I  either,  Aunt  Frances,"  replied  tte 
niece ;  adding,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  wish  I  wen." 

"I  have  no  such  wish,  my  dear,"  was  At 
elder  lady's  reply;  "on  the  contrary,  I  haw 
the  greatest  possible  desire  to  be  vide  awafak 
and  that  you  should  be  wide  awake  also.  W 
me,  in  the  first  place,  what  was  the  matt* 
with  us  all  at  dinner  1  I  am  well  aware  tint 
my  nephew  Harley  is  a  very  clever  yomg 
man,  and  that  your  unfortunate  favourite, 
Lady  Otway,  is  a  very  clever  young  woman; 
but  it  would  be  too  absurd  to  suppose  that 
their  absence  could  so  effectually  have  extin- 
guished the  spirits  of  the  whole  party,  bad 
there  not  been  some  other  cause  for  it.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  alarm  you  for  nothing 
Fanny,  but  if  you  would  give  me  the  world,  I 
cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  whereTcr 
Lady  Otway  passed  this  evening,  there  Heniy 
Ilarley  passed  his  likewise." 

"And  I,  Lady  Frances,"  replied  Fannj, 
"could  not  get  it    into  my   head  that  yon 
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are  right — oh,  not  if  you  would  give   inc  a 
dozen  worlds." 

"  There  is  no  use  of  our  talking  together  on 
this  subject,"  said  Lady  Frances,  almost 
angrily  ;  "  our  opinions  are  so  completely  at 
rariance,  that  we  can  neither  of  us  hope  to 
find  any  feeling  approaching  to  sympathy  in 
the  other.  Let  us  at  once  agree  to  differ,  and 
then  go  on  as  long  as  we  both  shall  live, 
without  ever  talking  about  Lady  Otway 
at  all." 

"  Agree  to  differ  with  you  at  this  moment, 
Aunt  Frances ! "  exclaimed  poor  Fanny,  very 
dolorously,  while  her  tears  attested  that  she 
was  very  much  in  earnest.  "  Oh !  do  not  say 
so,  even  jestingly,  for  never  in  my  life  before 
did  I  want  your  affection  and  your  judgment 
so  much  as  I  do  now." 

"And  you  shall  have  both,  my  dearest 
love,"  replied  her  aunt,  rising,  and  approach- 
ing her.  "  Let  us  share  the  sofa,  Fanny,  and 
open  our  hearts  to  each  other,  fully  and  sin- 
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cerelj,  on  the  subject  of  the  too  evident 
attachment  between  our  unfortunate  Henry 
and  Lady  Otway.  It  seems  to  me  impossible, 
my  dear  girl,  after  what  you  have  told  me 
respecting  your  conversation  with  him,  that 
you  can  doubt  the  terms  they  are  upon.  Bid 
he  deny  his  attachment  ?  Did  he  saj  a 
syllable  approaching  to  a  contradiction  of  your 
suspicions,  or  rather  of  the  painful  observa- 
tions which  you  had  felt  it  your  duty  to  make}! 
In  short,  did  anything,  either  in  his  manner  or 
his  words,  throw,  in  your  opinion,  any  doubt 
upon  the  facts  upon  which  you  had  thought  it 
right  to  remonstrate  ?" 

"No,  certainly  not,"  replied  Fanny.  "I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  his  attachment  to 
her,  I  believe  that,  most  unhappily,  he  is  as 
much  deyoted  to  her  now,  as  he  was  whea 
they  parted  at  Rome.  From  my  heart  I  pity 
him!  With  little,  very  little,  for  which  he 
can  be  justly,  or  rather  let  me  say  severely 
blamed,  he  has  contrived,  poor  fellow,  to  mar 
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fee  happiness  of  his  whole  existence.  With 
10  many  advantages,  both  from  nature  and 
fortune,  his  life  seems  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment!" 

"It  is  all  very  true,  and  all  very  sad,  my 
poor  Fanny/'  replied  Lady  Frances,  affection- 
ately, "  but  this  ought  not  to  make  us  shrink 
from  the  painful  duty  of  separating  him,  if 
possible,  from  Lady  Otway." 

"  Nor  do  I  shrink  from  it.  The  only  point 
on  which  we  differ  is  in  our  estimate  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Frederica.  I  would 
give  my  right  hand  to  separate  them,  but  I 
will  not  achieve  this  by  means  of  any  unkind- 
ness  or  of  any  suspicion  against  Lady  Otway." 

"  And  you  do  not  believe  that  they  under- 
stand each  other  ?  You  do  not  believe  that 
they  have  mutually  acknowledged  their  affec- 
tion ?"  said  Lady  Frances. 

"Aunt  Frances/'  returned  Fanny,  after  a 
pause ;  "  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be 
ignorant  of  each  other's  affection ;  nor  do  I 
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tion  at  that  time,  had  not  his  still  unbroken 
engagement  with  poor  Louisa  forbade  him,  as 
a  man  of  honour,  to  attempt  it.  But,  things 
being  as  they  were,  I  am  still  very  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  the  beautiful  and  much-admired 
young  Baroness  Frederica  von  Rittesberg,  was 
no  more  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  a  man 
who  had  never  asked  her  to  do  him  that 
favour,  than  I  think  you  were  likely  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  Pope.  The  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent now,  my  dear  Fanny.  Just  remember 
all  you  heard  and  saw  of  the  state  of  society 
at  Rome,  and  then  just  look  out  on  all  that  is 
going  on  with  so  little  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment here,  and  then  tell  me  honestly  if  it  is 
not  more  likely  that  the  wife  of  an  old  man 
like  Lord  Otway  should  accept  the  attentions 
of  such  a  young  man  as  your  brother,  who 
now,  at  least,  makes  no  secret  of  his  ado- 
ration, than  that  such  a  girl  as  Frederica 
should  have  bestowed  her  heart,  unsolicited,  at 
Rome  V 
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Fanny  'Harley  loved  her  Aunt  Frances 
very  dearly,  and  with  reason,  for  from  the 
earliest  period  of  her  recollection  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  she  had  ever  found  in  her  a  mott 
loving  relative  and  partial  friend.  But  die 
was  at  that  moment  conscious  at  the  very 
bottom  of  her  heart  that  they  did  not  aud 
could  not  understand  one  another.  Fann/s 
estimate  of  Frederica  was  not  formed  aloe 
upon  the  young  girl's  personal  qualities,  tat 
upon  those  of  her  father  likewise ;  and  the 
close,  the  very  close  union  of  heart  and  soil 
which  she  had  watched  between  this  father  and 
daughter,  rendered  the  idea"  of  Lady  Otwa/s 
being  what  Lady  Frances  supposed  her  to  be, 
absolutely  monstrous. 

But  Fanny  had  both  common  sense  and 
observant  experience  enough  to  know  that 
such  a  blundering  estimate  was  not  within  the 
reach  of  correction  by  any  remark,  observation, 
or  statement  which  it  was  in  her  power  to 
make,  for  battles  or  matters  of  opinion  rarelj 
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end  in  conquest  on  either  side ;  so  she  only 
replied,  "  We  have  agreed  to  differ,  you  know, 
so  let  us  cease  to  discuss  so  very  difficult  a 
subject  as  the  closest  secret  of  a  woman's 
heart.  As  facts  arise,  our  conduct  must  be 
regulated  by  them,  and  in  that  respect,  dear 
aunt,  there  is  no  danger  that  there  would  be 
any  very  serious  difference  of  opinion  between 
us. 

"  By  which  I  presume  you  mean,  my  dear 
Fanny,  that  if  Lady  Otway  actually  elopes 
with  your  brother,  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  you  and  1  had  better  not  accom- 
pany them  ?" 

Yes,  Aunt,"  replied  Fanny,  drily. 

Well !  that  important  point  having  been 
both  wisely  and  wittily  arranged  on  both 
sides,  let  us  now  talk,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  know,  of  the  strangeness  of  Henry's 
absence.  We  will  not  take  Lady  Otway's 
being  absent  also  into  consideration,  because 
that  makes  you  angry  ;  besides  her  absence  is 
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accounted  for,  she  says  she  is  ill,  and  of  course 
we  are  bound  to  believe  it.  Indeed,  I  think 
her  being  ill  is  very  natural  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  you  may  depend  upon  it,  my 
dear  Fanny,  that  your  brother  did  not  take 
himself  off  without  announcing  his  intended 
departure  to  her.  Common  politeness,  indeed, 
demanded  this  of  him." 

"Surely  you  are  jesting,  Lady  Frances, 
when  you  talk  of  Henry's  having  taken  him- 
self off,  as  you  call  it.  Surely  you  do  not 
seriously  believe  that  he  has  left  Venice  with- 
out having  communicated  his  intention  of 
doing  so  to  us  V9  said  Fanny. 

"  Only  in  the  same  sort  of  way,  my  dear, 
that  he  did  at  Rome.  We  shall  receive  a 
posthumous  letter,  be  very  sure  of  it  But 
do  not  look  so  terrified,  Fanny ;  Henry  is  a 
most  excellent  person  in  a  thousand  ways,  bat 
that  he  is  sometimes  impetuous  and  sometimes 
rash,  cannot  be  denied.  However,  his  leaving 
Venice  just  now,  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  he 
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could  do,  and  in  short  I  cannot  see  in  any 
possible  way  how  harm  can  come  of  it." 

"  And  I  might  think  so  too,"  replied  Fanny, 
looking  very  miserable  ;  "  if  I  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  what  I  said  to  him  this  morning 
which  has  induced  him  to  go.  He  left  me  in 
anger,  in  greater  anger  than  he  ever  felt 
against  me  before,  and  I  shall  know  no  peace 
till  I  see  him  again ! " 

"  Then  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  you  will 
see  him  again  very  speedily,  my  dear,"  said 
Lady  Frances,  cheerfully,  "and  at  any  rate 
do  not  let  us  take  up  sorrow  at  interest.  I 
have  little  or  no  doubt  that  he  will  meet  us  at 
breakfast  to-morrow  morning,  and  meantime 
let  us  go  to  bed  and  sleep  off  the  effects  of 
our  horribly  dull  dinner." 

"  But  if  we  do  not  sit  up  for  him,  I  hope 
his  servant  will,"  said  Fanny,  "  and  should 
you  not  like  before  you  went  to  bed,  Aunt 
Frances,  to  ask  his  man  if  he  had  received 
any  orders  from  him  V 
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Tin;  man  was  immediately  summoned,  I 
could  give  no  information  whatever, 
knew,  indeed,  that  his  master  had  Ijeen  i 
his  bed-room  before  the  time  that  he  I 
himself  entered  it,  in  order  to  prepare  ! 
things  for  dressing  for  dinner. 

"And  how  do  you  know  that,  Gilbert*" 
said  Fanny,  eagerly. 

"  Because  oue  or  two  of  bis  drawers  I 
been  opened,  miss." 

"  How  do  you  know  they  had  been  opened  P 
demanded  Lady  Frances.  "  Had  he  remand 
anything  V 

"  I  can't  say  for  certain,  my  lady,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  it  could  not  have  been  much, 
The  only  thing  as  I  missed,  and  that  wu 
because  I  seed  it  this  very  morning,  when  he 
sent  me  to  the  drawer  for  his  gloves,  the  onlj 
thing  as  I  missed  was  his  passport.  He  hu 
moved  that,  and  put  it  away  in  some  other 
place,  that  is  quite  certain,  but  he  could  not 
have  put  it  into  a  better,  for  there  was  nothing 
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dse  kept  in  the  drawer  but  his  gloves,  and 
[  was  sure  to  know  where  to  find  it  when  it 
was  wanted." 

"His  passport!"  murmured  Fanny,  with 
something  very  like  a  groan. 

"  Well !  Good  night,  Gilbert/'  said  Lady 
Prances,  with  a  nod  of  dismissal.  "  Of  course 
jrou  will  not  go  to  bed  till  after  Mr.  Harley's 
usual  time  of  coming  home.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  he  may  have  gone  upon  some  little 
excursion  into  the  country.  However,  the 
hotel  servants  are  always  up,  at  least  some 
of  them,  so  you  need  not  stay  up  very  late. 
Good  night." 

And  then,  though  with  somewhat  of  a  lin- 
gering pace,  Mr.  Gilbert  departed. 

"  His  passport  1"  reiterated  Fanny,  as  soon 
as  the  door  was  closed.  "  What  do  you  say 
to  it  now,  Aunt  Frances?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  effect  of  my  unfortunate  lecture 
now?" 

"I  think,  Fanny,"  replied  Lady  Frances, 
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after  a  minute  or  two  of  deliberation;  UI 
think  that  if  yon  reported"  to  me  feirly  what 
you  said  to  him — and  of  this  I  hare  no  doobt 
whatever — I  think  that  there  must  be  bow 
other  cause  for  his  taking  his  passport  than 
any  which  your  words  gave  him.* 

* 

Fanny  felt  that  there  was  too  much  sees* 
ing  truth  in  this  for  it  to  be  possible  for  her 
to  contradict  it ;  yet  still  the  same  confidence 
remained  at  her  heart  respecting  Lady  Otwa/i 
perfect  innocence  of  anything  and  everything 
derogatory  to  her  principles  or  her  feelings  as 
a  wife,  a  mother,  a  daughter,  and  a  friend. 

Lady  Frances,  meanwhile,  had  m  her  own 
thoughts,  suspicions,  and  imaginings ;  but  she 
kindly  and  wisely  kept  them  all  to  herself, 
for  poor  Fanny  looked  too  profoundly  miser- 
able to  bear  any  additional  vexation  well. 
Her  ladyship,  therefore,  affectionately  kissed 
her  cheek,  and  only  said,  in  addition  to  the 
kind  "  Good  night,  dearest  1"  with  which  she 
dismissed  her, — "  At  [any  rate,  Fanny,  there 
is  no  cause  to  fear  for  his  personal  safety." 
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But  to  herself  she  said,  as  she  at  length 
composed  herself  to  sleep.  "  It  can  never  do, 
ifter  all,  for  an  Englishwoman  to  fancy  that 
jhe  shall  meet  with  women  as  good  as  herself 
in  any  other  country  under  the  sun.  I  have 
ong  thought  that  my  poor  Fanny  would  find 
lerself  disappointed  in  her  matchless  Fre- 
ierica.  And  now,  poor  girl,  it  will  not  be 
many  hours  before  she  will  be  convinced  that 
ny  estimate  of  her  was  nearer  the  truth  than 
ler  own.  I  am  sorry  for  her!  But  it  is 
3etter  she  should  know  the  truth  at  once." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

It  is  not  quite  necessary,  nor  would  it  be 
quite  easy  to  describe  exactly  how  Lady 
Otway  passed  the  evening  which  had  been 
found  so  far  from  agreeable  by  the  guests  of 
her  father ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  she 
remained  very  quietly  in  bed  till  about  eight 
o'clock  the  following  morning,  when  she  rose 
as  usual  and  paid  her  accustomed  daily  visit 
to  her  mother.  In  answer  to  the  many 
tender  inquiries  which  greeted  her  there,  she 
declared  herself  to  be  quite  well,  and  apolo- 
gized for  her  absence  of  the  evening  before  by 
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saying  that  she  had  been  suffering  from  that 
peculiar  species  of  malady  which  she  had 
heard  termed  a  stupid  headache,  and  which 
enforced,  as  she  declared,  an  immediate  retreat 
from  society,  as  much  on  account  of  others  as 
of  one's  self. 

"  If  that  was  the  nature  of  your  malady," 
replied  the  baroness,  "  I  protest  to  you  that 
I  think  it  must  have  been  infectious,  for 
though  our  party,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Harley,  who  dined  somewhere  else,  was 
exactly  the  same  as  it  has  been  every  day 
for  the  last  two  months  or  more,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  thick  black  veil  had  fallen  oyer  the 
intellect  of  each  one  and  all  of  them.  Nobody 
seemed  to  relish  their  dinner,  nobody  seemed 
inclined  to  talk,  and  at  a  little  past  eight,  I 
think  it  was,  Lady  Frances  and  Miss  Harley 
took  their  departure,  after  having  looked,  for 
the  last  hour,  as  if  they  longed  for  nothing  so 
much  as  permission  and  opportunity  to  go  to 
sleep." 
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during  the  whole  of  this  speech,  in  undoing 
the  mischief  which  she  had  perpetrated  on 
the  preceding  day,  by  infusing  a  wrong  shade 
of  green  into  at  least  three  several  rose-leaves, 
to  which,  as  she  fancied,  she  had  most  success- 
fully put  the  finishing  touch ;  and  this  more 
than  usually  interesting  occupation  happily 
prevented  her  from  perceiving  that  her 
daughter  was  not  wholly  exempt  from  the 
species  of  weakness  for  which  she  had  been 
blaming  Fanny  Harley,  for  though  Lady 
Otway  did  not  weep  upon  hearing  that  Henry 
had  not  returned  to  his  home  during  the 
night,  she  changed  colour  upon  hearing  of  it, 
and  her  whole  countenance  expressed  too 
much  emotion  to  have  escaped  even  the 
uninquisitive  eye  of  her  mother,  if  it  had 
not  been  wholly  engrossed  by  a  different 
object. 

But  idle  chit-chat,  such  as  the  baroness 
loved,  and  such  as  Frederica  often  exerted 
more  ingenuity  to  furnish  than  it  had  ever 
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cost  her  to  comprehend  the  most  fanciful 
theories  of  her  father,  was  beyond  her  power 
now ;  but  she  apologized  for  her  sadden  leave- 
taking  by  saying,  what  was  quite  true,  that 
she  had  not  seen  her  baby  since  breakfast. 

On  returning  to  her  own  boudoir,  even  the 
baby  itself  was  another  moment  forgotten,  for 
the  first,  and  in  truth  the  only  thing  she  saw 
on  entering  the  room,  was  a  very  small  note, 
inclosed  in  a  very  small  cover,  which  was 
lying  upon  the  table  exactly  opposite  to  the 
chair  in  which  she  usually  sat. 

She  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
notes  from    Henry   Harley,   but    she   knew 
instantly,  and  almost  instinctively,  that  this 
note  was  from  him.     It  is  probable  that  she, 
in  some  sort,  shared  Fanny's  anxiety  respect- 
ing his  absence  during  the  night,  for  it  never 
occurred  to  her  that  it  might  be  proper,  after 
what  had  passed  between  them,  to  tear  the 
note  to  atoms  instead  of  reading  it.     The 
note  was  a  very  small  note,  but  the  writing 
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was  very  small  writing  also,  and  the  commu- 
nication was  therefore  a  longer  one  than  might 
hare  been  anticipated  from  the  size  of  the 
envelope.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Frederica,  I  have  offended  you,  and  know- 
ing this,  my  venturing  thus  privately  to 
address  you  by  letter  must  doubtless  be  an- 
other offence,  another  proof  of  presumption, 
not  only  in  your  eyes,  but  my  own.  And 
what  is  this  but  another  link  in  the  fearful 
chain  of  inevitable  delinquencies  in  which  I 
have  been  so  long  entangled  \  What  greater 
misery  can  befall  man  than  the  being  placed 
in  situations  where,  really  wishing  to  do  right, 
he  finds  himself  in  a  dilemma  that  compels 
him,  whichever  way  he  turns,  to  do  wrong? 
Should  I  dare  to  remain  in  Venice,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  intimacy  between  our 
families,  continue  to  approach  you  as  a  fami- 
liar friend,  what  might  not  the  offence  be  to 
you?     What  might  not  the  madness  be  to 
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myself  ?  If,  forgetful  of  all  I  owe  your  father, 
to  whom  I  cling  as  to  the  most  precious  friend 
I  have  on  earth,  if,  forgetful  of  all  he  has  been 
to  me,  I  should  suddenly  break  up  the  project 
we  have  formed  of  all  passing  the  following 
year  together  in  traversing  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  that  without  the  power  of  assign- 
ing any  reason  for  it,  should  I  be  acting 
rightly?  To  my  aunt,  and  my  dear  sister 
also,  I  am  bound  equally  by  duty  and  affec- 
tion ;  how  can  I  righteously  play  the  tyrant 
with  them,  and  say  ,  *  follow  me  in  this  direc- 
tion ! '  when  I  know  that  inclination,  if  they 
listened  to  it,  would  lead  them  to  go  in 
another?  All  this  is  too  difficult  for  me,— 
I  am  no  longer  the  same  man  I  hare  been; 
all  clearness  of  intellect,  all  strength  of  pur- 
pose seem  equally  to  have  forsaken  me.  It  is 
you,  Frederica,  who  must  mould  the  shape  of 
my  future  destiny.  If  you  will  permit  me 
again  to  approach  you,  address  one  line  to  me, 
'To  be  left  at  the  Post  Office  till  called  for/ 
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intimating  jour  permission  that  I  should  take 
my  accustomed  place  at  your  father's  table 
this  day.  If  I  do  not  receive  this,  I  shall  not 
appear — nor  then,  nor  ever!  There  is  no 
valedictory  form  by  which  I  can  describe 
myself  to  you,  better  than  you  know  me 
already. 

"Henry  Harley. 

"  P.S. — Do  not  decide  to  remain  silent  too 
hastily.  The  consequences  will  neither  be 
light  nor  temporary ." 


The  reader  must  please  to  remember,  what 
he  has  been  repeatedly  told  before,  namely, 
that  the  unfortunate  Frederica  loved  the  man 
who  thus  put  his  destiny  in  her  hands  with  a 
very  fervent  and  devoted  affection,  which, 
however  bound,  as  it  were,  in  fetters  by  her 
duty,  had  never  really  known  a  shadow  of 
change,  the  reader  must  remember  this,  or  he 
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will  not  do  justice  to  the  sort  of  holy  firmness 
with  which  she  at  once  decided,  with  truth 
and  faith  as  firm  and  unconquerable  as  her 
love,  that  if  the  never  seeing  Henry  Harley 
again  depended  upon  her  will,  their  separation 
should  be  eternal 

She  could  not  obey  hisl  ast  parting  entreaty 
that  she  would  not  decide  hastily,  at  least  as 
far  as  hastily  and  quickly  be  the  same,  she 
disobeyed  it  very  decidedly ;  for  not  for  an 
instant  did  she  doubt. 

Tf  the  possibility  of  such  weakness  occrared 
to  her  mind  at  aU,  it  certainly  came  accompa- 
nied by  the  wisdom  which  dictated  that  ter- 
rible-sounding saw — 

"  The  woman  who  hesitates  is  lost." 

If  there  was  one  single  moment  of  weakness 
at  her  heart,  it  was  that  in  which  she  almost 
paused,  before  she  applied  the  lighted  taper  to 
the  last  characters  she  could  ever  expect  to  see 
traced  by  his  hand  and  addressed  to  herself. 
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But  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  call  it  a  pause,  for 
u  ere  it  came,  'twas  gone." 


The  anxiety  produced  on  the  minds  of  Lady 
Frances  and  her  niece  by  the  unwonted 
absence  of  Henry,  tos  a  Tery  uncomfortable 
feeling  to  both,  but  it  differed  both  in  quality 
and  degree.  Nothing  could  take  it  out  of  the 
head  of  Lady  Frances  that,  although  Fre- 
derica  was  not,  as  yet,  the  partner  of  his 
flight,  she  was  the  confidant  of  it ;  a  fact 
which  she  felt  so  confident  would  be  proved 
by  the  sequel,  that  she  did  not  endure  Fanny's 
equally  firm  adherence  to  a  contrary  opinion, 
quite  as  gently  as  might  have  been  desirable. 

There  was,  therefore,  apparently  more  of 
anger  than  of  sorrow  in  her  annoyance,  by 
which  the  suffering  of  the  self-accusing  Fanny 
was  very  greatly  increased.  She  dared  not, 
however,  hint  to  her  aunt  that  she  repented 
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the  severity  with  -which  she  had  spoken  to 
him,  for  few  hours  passed  over  their  heads 
without  a  pretty  sharp  fillip  from  her  lady- 
ship upon  the  very  blameable  weakness  they 
had  both  shown  in  suffering  such  an  attach- 
ment to  manifest  itself  openly  before  their 
eyes  without  at  once  withdrawing  themselves 
from  what  it  was  so  extremely  improper  that 
they  should  witness. 

Nor  were  these  painful  discussions  the  only 
misfortune  which  they  had  to  endure  in  con- 
sequence of  Henry's  disappearance.  Had  he 
been  himself  aware  of  all  the  annoyance,  not 
to  say  suffering,  which  his  ill-weighed  act  had 
entailed  upon  all  the  sincerely  attached  friends 
whom  he  left  behind  him,  he  would  not  have 
committed  it.  For  in  truth  it  was  a  selfish 
act.  He  had  shrunk  from  the  endurance  of  a 
species  of  misery  which  he  ought  rather  to 
have  resisted  than  fled  from ;  and  that  with  a 
forgetfulness  of  the  feelings  of  others,  so  utterly 
foreign  to  his  natural  character,  and  so  every 
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way  unworthy  of  him,  as  to  prove,  clearly 
enough,  if  any  such  proof  had  been  wanting, 
that  the  master  passion  of  his  heart  was  one 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  required 
to  be  smothered  and  not  cherished. 

Three  tedious  days  and  nights  elapsed  with- 
out bringing  a  single  line,  or  message  of  any 
kind,  to  either  his  sister  or  his  aunt ;  for  so 
long  had  the  unhappy  young  man  determined 
to  wait,  in  the  hope  that  some  intimation 
might  reach  him  from  Frederica,  counselling 
him  to  return,  even  though  refusing  to  receive 
him  again  on  the  same  intimate  terms  as 
formerly. 

But  no  such  imprudent  step  being  taken  by 
her,  he  at  last  determined  to  prove  to  her, 
hard,  cold,  and  cautious  as  he  thought  she  had 
proved  herself,  that  he  had  not  sought  to 
move  her  by  any  vain  threats,  but  that  his 
purpose  of  withdrawing  himself  was  as  sincere 
as  her  wish  could  be  that  he  should  do  so. 

His  last  unfortunate  visit  to  Lady  Otway 
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do.  I  certainly  feel  now  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  would  make  society,  any  society,  pain- 
ful to  me,  and  being  conscious  of  this,  it 
appears  to  me  that  my  wisest  course  will  be 
to  withdraw  myself  for  a  time,  and  see  what  a 
little  solitary  rambling  will  do  for  me.  You 
will  not  expect,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
I  should  prove  a  very  frequent  correspondent, 
but  you  shall,  from  time  to  time,  hare  tidings 
of  me.  I  shall  write  to  my  aunt,  both  to  say 
farewell,  and  for  the  purpose  of  offering  the 
use  of  Harley  Court  both  to  her  and  to  you 
in  case,  after  finishing  your  rambles  in  Italy, 
you  should  like  to  return  to  it.  God  bless 
you,  my  dearest  Fanny  !  You  have  ever  been 
an  excellent  sister  to  me,  and,  if  I  live,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  be  a  better  brother  to  you 
than  heretofore,  for  I  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  unhappiness  to  you.  Farewell,  dearest, 
and  if  you  blame  my  seemingly  selfish  love 
of  solitude,  let^,  something  of  pity  for  the 
very  untoward  circumstances  of  my  past  life 
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mix  with  the  feeling,  and  if  it  does,  I  think 
you  will  forgive  me. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Henbt  Haklbt." 

To  Lady  Frances  Monkton  he  wrote  as 
follows : — 


"  I  am  so  perfectly  aware,  my  dearest  aunt, 

that  the  step  I  am  about  to  take  will  appear, 

to  say  the  best  of  it  perhaps,  an  act  of  folly 

in  your  eyes,  that  I  have  not  sufficient  courage 

to  attempt  either  explanation  or  defence  of  it 

My  present  communication,  therefore,  shall  be 

confined  to  matters  of  business.     Should  the 

wandering  disposition  which  leads  me  from 

you  be  so  favourable  in  its  effects  uponmj 

health   and   spirits  as  to  make  me,  in  all 

respects,  a  more  companionable  person  than  I 

am  now,  I  shall  hope  to  renew,  both  in  letter 

and    in   person,   the  affectionate  intercourse 

which  you  have  hitherto  so  kindly  permitted  and 
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from  which  I  have  derived  so  much  happiness." 
*     *     *     *     ^n(j  then  followed  the  offer 

of  Harley  Court,  which  he  stated  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  keep  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  he  lived  there,  followed  by  the  assurance 
that  nothing  would  give  him  more  pleasure 
than  knowing  that  it  still  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  residence  of  herself  and  Fanny. 

To  the  baron  he  wrote  also,  and  the  writing 
this  letter  was  both  the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  painful  task  he  had  to  perform.  It  was 
thus  he  wrote  : — 

"  The  past  intercourse  between  us,  my  best 
and  dearest  friend,  has  been  a  source  of  such 
constant  enjoyment  to  me,  that  I  have  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  it,  carefully  avoided 
themes  of  personal  sorrow  and  suffering,  though 
well  knowing  that  I  was  sure  of  your  sym- 
pathy, because  I  could  not  endure  the  idea  of 
clouding  the  serenity  of  a  spirit  (even  through 
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^^^^^^^^^H 

and  heartless  do  thesi 

to  express  my  feeling 

Forgive  whatever  may 

^^H^ 

cious  or  unwise  in  m 

^^^^B 

cease  to  love  one  who. 

scious  of  any  feeling. 

^^^^^^^^Ht 

you.     Offer  for  me  a  k 

party. 

^^^^^B 

^^^^^^H 

"  Ever  gratefully  and 
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Whatever  other  letters  were  written  by 
Henry  Harley  before  he  left  Venice,  were 
entirely  confined  to  subjects  connected  with 
his  pecuniary  affairs,  and  were  addressed  to 
his  English  lawyer,  banker,  and  servants. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


It  must  be  quite  superfluous  to  state  thai 
these  letters  caused  a  feeling  of  deep  sorrow 
and  almost  of  dismay,  in  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  Fanny  was,  of  all  the 
parties  addressed,  the  one  who  the  most  nearly 
understood  the  real  motive  for  Henry's  de- 
parture, and  she  would  have  found  great  com- 
fort in  this,  could  she  have  prevailed  upon  her 
aunt  to  listen  to  her  arguments,  which  went  to 
prove  that  her  confidence  in  the  right  conduct 
of  her  friend  now  rested  upon  what  might 
very  fairly  be  called  proof.    "  How  could  it 
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be  possible,  Aunt  Frances,"  said  she,  "how 
could  it  be  possible  for  any  man,  unless  he 
were  wicked  and  weak  enough  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  canal,  to  give  any  plainer  indi- 
cations of  despair  than  our  poor  impetuous 
Henry  has  done  ?  Do  you  really  think  that 
if  Lady  Otway  had  encouraged  his  attach- 
ment, he  would  have  fled  away  thus,  heaven 
knows  where,  solely  to  be  out  of  her  reach  V 

"I  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
Fanny,  met  with  any  one  who  had  such  a 
knack  of  talking  nonsense,  with  the  air  of 
pouring  forth  the  most  admirable  good  sense, 
as  you  have,"  replied  her  very  angry-looking 
ladyship.  "  Because  your  brother  Henry  has 
not  favoured  either  of  us  with  a  postcript  to 
say  that  Lady  Otway  knew  perfectly  well 
where  he  was,  (probably  at  no  great  distance) 
because  he  has  not  said  this,  you  think  you 
have  the  right  to  assert,  as  a  fact  proved,  that 
she  is  perfectly  and  altogether  ignorant  of  his 
whereabouts,  and  has  been  run  away  from 
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solely  because  she  is  a  model  of  conjugal  lore 
and  fidelity/' 

"  Do  not,  dearest  Aunt  Frances !  Do  not 
let  ns  quarrel  about  it,"  returned  Fanny,  with 
clasped  hands  and  tearful  eyes.  *  Are  we 
not  unhappy  enough  already  V 

a  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  dear,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  be  less  so  by  endeavouring  to 
persuade  myself  that  your  wildly  romantic 
riew  of  this  extremely  disagreeable  affair,  is 
the  correct  one.  Nonsense  never  had  any 
charm  for  me,  nor  ever  wilL  All  I  can  do 
towards  keeping  you  as  long  as  possible  in  tie 
sort  of  fool's  paradise,  which  you  have^fabri- 
cated  for  your  own  especial  use  and  conso- 
lation, I  am  willing  to  promise — that  is  to 
say,  I  am  quite  willing  to  talk  no  more  aboit 
it." 

To  this  Fanny  made  no  reply,  and  the  con- 
versation was  permitted  to  drop;  and  there 
was  some  relief  in  this,  but  not  much,  for  let 
them  talk  of  what  they  might,  the  only  sob- 
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ject  which  filled  the  heart  and  the  head  of 
poor  Fanny,  was  the  mysterious  departure  of 
her  brother,  and  the  terrible  uncertainty  as  to 
his  return. 

It  was  no  interruption  of  these  thoughts, 
but  a  bitter  addition  to  them  when  the  idea 
of  her  next  interview  with  her  friend  suggested 
itself.  For  one  agitated  moment  she  thought 
that  perhaps  their  best  course  would  be  to  set 
off  immediately,  as  if  to  join  Henry  and  so 
escape  all  the  discussions,  and  abortive  at- 
tempts at  explanation,  which  must  inevitably 
follow  any  interview  with  either  the  Rittes- 
bergs  or  Otways. 

But  a  juster  estimate  of  what  they  all  owed 
to  the  long  proved  affections  of  these  valued 
friends,  soon  chased  the  cowardly  idea  away, 
and  not  many  more  minutes  of  silent  reflection 
had  passed  before  Fanny  resolved  that  she 
would  see  Lady  Otway,  put  into  her  hands 
the  letter  she  had  received  from  Henry,  and 
be  guided  as  to  her  future  conduct  towards 
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her  by  what  should  pass  during  their  inter- 
view. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  Fanny 
had  ever  taken  any  important  step  when  her 
aunt  was  within  reach  of  her,  without  commu- 
nicating it.  But  to  do  so  now  would  be  to  break 
the  compact  of  silence  to  which  she  had  tacitly 
agreed,  and  this,  she  was  quite  resolved  should 
not  be  her  act ;  she  therefore  silently  left  the 
room,  which  fortunately  produced  no  obser- 
vation from  her  stately-looking  aunt,  and 
having  equipped  herself  for  the  short  transit 
between  the  neighbour  mansions,  took  her 
way  with  a  beating  heart  to  the  boudoir  of 
Prederica. 

She,  too,  had  learned  to  reach  it  without 
the  ceremony  of  being  announced.  She  did 
so  now,  as  usual,  and  had  she  wanted  an 
excuse,  the  open  letter  which  she  held  in  her 
hand  furnished  it,  for  the  strange  absence  of 
Henry  had  hitherto  been  only  mentioned  among 
them  as  a  young  man's  capricious  escapade* 
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to  which  the  baron  said  he  had  doubtless  been 
tempted  by  some  flying  fellow-countryman, 
who  had  probably  pounced  upon  him  while 
promenading  St  Mark's  Place,  and  flown  off 
with  him  in  his  grasp  upon  a  sentimental  tour 
to  the  tomb  of  Petrarch  at  Argua,  or  upon  a 
shopping  expedition  to  Trieste. 

This  letter,  therefore,  the  first  document 
which  had  reached  any  of  them  as  to  the  real 
intention  of  Henry  in  thus  suddenly  quit- 
ting Venice,  was  quite  ostensible  cause  enough 
to  account  for  Fanny's  unannounced  appear- 
ance. 

She  found  Lady  Otway  looking  exceedingly 
pale,  and  complaining  of  headache,  which  she 
might  do  with  very  perfect  truth,  that  painful 
accompaniment  of  agitation  having  been  for 
several  days  her  constant  companion. 

"  At  last  I  have  a  letter  from  Henry,"  said 
Fanny,  placing  the  open  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  that  hand  trembled  visibly  as  she  received 
it 

VOL.   III.  0 


under  the 

A  word 

such  a  mc 

Fanny  Hai 

■worth    mat 

Otway  was 

most  affecti 

and  never  i 

ness  more  h 

Had  she 

the  eyes  of 

have  been  c 

rated  the  ic 

Fanny  Harle 

possible  to  ge 

terrible  Fann 
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The  letter  was  read  through.  Fanny  was 
still  immoveable  at  the  window,  and  it  was 
read  through  a  second  time.  And  then  Fre- 
derica  rose,  and  going  to  the  spot  on  which 
stood  her  dear,  true,  sympathising,  though  not 
confidential  friend,  and  having  replaced  the 
letter  in  her  hand  without  speaking,  she  gently 
opened  her  arms  and  inclosed  her  in  a  warm 
embrace,  resting,  for  one  short  moment,  her 
Washing  face  upon  Fanny's  shoulder. 

But  that  short  moment  over,  Lady  Otway 
seemed  to  forget  that  she  had  seen  the  letter, 
for  she  never  alluded  to  it  afterwards.  They 
returned  together  hand  in  hand  to  the  sofa 
which  Frederica  had  occupied  when  Fanny 
entered,  and  having  placed  her  in  her  own 
comer,  with  her  own  little  footstool  under  her 
feet,  as  if  to  give  her  notice  that  she  was  to 
make  herself  comfortable,  and  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  run  away,  she  kissed  her  smilingly 
on  the  forehead,  and  said,  "  Be  a  good  girl, 
and  wait  for  me  patiently  for  one  moment, 

o  2 
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and  I  will  show  you  something  so  very  pretty 
that  you  will  be  obliged  to  confess  it  to 
worth  waiting  an  hour  for I" 

Having  said  this,  she  retreated  through  tin 
door  which  led  to  her  own  apartment,  an* 
after  a  delay  not  much  longer  than  would  h 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  delicate  manoeura 
of  changing  a  baby's  cap,  she  returned  wit] 
her  child  in  her  arms,  saying,  as  she  display* 
him  in  a  most  becoming  attitude  to  her  friend 
"Do  you  know  your  own  work,  Fanny?  1 
it  not  beautifully  made  up  ?  I  certainly  thin] 
it  is  the  very  prettiest  cap  that  fair  fingen 
erar  worked,  or  that  fair  baby  ever  wore." 

Had  the  strongly-prejudiced  Lady  Franca 
Monkton  been  present  during  this  scene,  she 
would  hare  turned  from  it  more  firmly  per- 
suaded than  erer  that  Lady  Otway  was  a 
li^ht-minded,  coquettish  woman,  who,  haying 
gratified  her  love  of  admiration  by  turning  the 
head  of  Henry  Harley,  and  amused  herself  by 
watching  the  effect  of  the  tender  passion  upon 
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a  sober-minded  Englishman,  was  perfectly 
willing  and  able  to  forget  him  the  moment  he 
thought  proper  to  take  himself  off. 

She  would,  doubtless,  have  seen,  too,  a 
most  satisfactory  confirmation  of  her  own 
theory  as  to  Frederica's  never  having  cared 
more  about  him  during  the  period  of  their 
acquaintance  at  Rome  than  she  would  have 
done  for  any  and  every  young  man  of  equally 
distinguished  position,  and  equally  well-looking 
and  agreeable. 

The  interpretation  of  Fanny  was  widely 
different,  and  she,  too,  adhered  veipy  steadily 
to  all  her  foregone  conclusions  respecting  her 
imhappy  friend.  Nor  was  this  adherence  to 
their  own  respective  opinions  any  symptom  of 
self-willed  obstinacy  in  either.  It  was,  in 
fact,  pretty  nearly  inevitable,  for  the  person 
who  had  so  widely  mistaken  the  character  of 
Frederica  once,  as  we  know  Lady  Frances  had 
done,  was  not  at  all  likely  to  understand  it 
better  upon  further  acquaintance;  while,  on 
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sternly,  of  a  danger  that  she  saw  approaching, 
she  had  never  for  a  moment  judged  him 
harshly,  or  ceased  to  remember  that  whatever 
she  wished  changed  in  his  feelings,  had  been 
the  result  of  a  cruel  concatenation  of  circum- 
stances, far  more  deserving  of  pity  than 
blame. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  great  and  soothing 
pleasure  to  her  to  listen  to  the  warm  expres- 
sions of  unaltered  affection  for  him  which 
were  perpetually  uttered  by  Baron  Rittesberg, 
and  this  pleasure  was  infinitely  increased  by 
perceiving  that  this  steadfast  affection,  and 
from  such  a  man,  was  the  result  of  having 
deeply  studied  his  character.  The  analysing 
of  a  marked  character  was  one  of  the  baron's 
favourite  hobbies,  and  he  did  it  well ;  nothing 
seemed  to  escape  him,  and  the  more  delicate 
and  less  obvious  the  trait  he  developed,  the 
more  he  loved  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  show 
.  how  its  unsuspected  influence  might  be  traced 
where  it  was  least  likely  to  appear. 
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Fanny  was  always  amused,  and  often  de- 
lighted, while  this  was  going  on,  and  ha 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  individual  undei 
discussion  enabled  her  to  form  a  joster  est 
mate  of  Baron  Kittesberg's  acnteness  in  sod 
matters  than  he  often  found  in  those  vh 
listened  to  him  on  similar  subjects;  th 
natural  consequence  of  which  was  that  b 
often  recurred  to  it,  and  contrived  to  make 
as  she  told  him,  as  clever  a  series  of  miniatan 
moral  sketches  of  her  brother  as  ever  wa 
produced. 

All  this  went  on  with  little  or  no  discussioi 
concerning  his  prolonged  absence,  or  th 
cause  of  it.  Yet  it  was  clear  to  Fanny  that 
with  all  his  acute  reading  of  her  brother; 
character,  the  baron  had  failed  to  discovei 
the  secret  of  his  heart.  Nor  did  this  greatlj 
surprise  her.  She  had  known  Baron  Rittes- 
berg  long  enough  and  well  enough  to  be  aware 
that  the  multitude  of  little  outward  demon- 
strations by  which  admiration,  and  even  lore, 
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is  80  often  betrayed  to  ordinary  observers,  are 
less  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  so  specu- 
lative and  habitually  absent  a  man,  than  many 
of  the  intricate  modifications  of  character 
which  to  others  never  make  themselves  visible 
at  all.  All  this  led  to  a  good  deal  of  what 
may  fairly  be  called  intellectual  intimacy 
between  them,  which  was  not  without  pleasure 
to  both.  But  on  the  part  of  Fanny  there  was 
a  drawback  to  this.  These  cosey  conver- 
sations were  generally  carried  on  when  Fre- 
derica  made  one  of  their  little  coterie,  and 
when  they  generalised  in  their  observations 
on  the  capricious  varieties  of  human  nature, 
and  the  chain  of  theories  that  grew  out  of 
them,  almost  connecting  earth  with  heaven. 
As  long  as  they  generalised  in  this  strain,  she 
took  an  active  part  in  their  discussions ;  but 
it  rarely  occurred  that  the  baron  fell  back 
upon  his  favourite  theme  of  Henry's  spe- 
cialities without  at  once  silencing  his  daughter. 
Nay,  it  more  than  once  happened,  though  he, 
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ja*i  mam.  arrer  penciled  it,  tint  Frederi 
BfttutK  occanoas  got  ap  ami  left  then 
fin*  iheir  corexaaoa  teU-m-MU 

-  Were  k  BM  fir  this,"  ihttght  Finn j, 
her  aotiarT  ■eafcfricag  on  tbe  sabject,  "m 
k  see  for  tan.  I  ateald  before-  that  she  k 
Mcceeried  ia  her  eadeaTours  to  forget  vi 
he  had  bees  to  her."  Bat  the  repeated  reci 
Race  of  this,  breed  «pon  ber  the  paiil 
cuonttioa  that  the  Toond  was  not  safficienl 
aeakii  Mr  cer  to  be  quite  fearless  herself  wh 
is  via  loccoed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Lady  Prances  Monkton,  meanwhile,  began 
to  feel  that  she  had  had  enough  of  Venice, 
and  became  certain  that  there  was  little  or 
nothing  left  which  it  is  customary  for  strangers 
to  admire,  which  she  had  not  seen,  and  seen 
welL  But  the  unpleasant  difference  of  opinion, 
<m  the  subject  of  Lady  Otway,  which  still 
continued  to  exist  between  her  and  her  niece, 
rendered  their  daily  union  with  the  Rittes- 
berg  family,  which  had  been  the  great  charm 

of  tiieir  Venetian  residence,  very  far  from 
agreeable  to  her.    Lady  Frances  was  really 
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a  very  "charming  woman"  in  many  wajB. 
She  was  truly  and  affectionately  attached  to 
her  nephew  and  niece,  and  had  a  multitude 
of  good  and  loveable  qualities  besides,  but, 
nevertheless,  she  did  not  like  to  have  her 
judgment  so  completely  set  aside,  as  was 
evident  the  case  with  Fanny  concerning  Lady 
Otway.  And,  however  the  feeling  might  have 
originated,  it  was  by  no  means  difficult  for 
her  to  persuade  herself  that  her  wish  to 
remove  both  herself  and  her  niece  from 
Venice  arose  from  the  conscientious  feeling 
that,  as  Caesar's  wife  ought  not  even  to  be 
suspected,  so  neither  ought  the  niece  of  Lady 
Frances  Monkton  to  be  suspected  of  living  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  a  married 
lady  with  whom  her  brother  was  desperatelj 
in  love. 

It  is  probable  either  that  Lady  Frances 
did  not  really  consider  her  niece  as  being  in 
any  very  serious  danger  of  contamination  from 
associating  with  Lady  Otway,  or  else  that  die 
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had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  perfect  facility 
of  removing  Fanny  from  the  circle  in  which 
she  was  decidedly  enjoying  herself  as  much 
as  she  could  hope  to  do  anywhere  in  the 
absence  of  her  brother.  Some  fear  or  other 
of  this  kind  must  certainly  have  occasioned 
the  delay  which  took  place  between  the 
complete  conviction  to  which  her  ladyship 
had  arrived,  that  the  proper  thing  for  them 
to  do  would  be  to  await  at  Harley  Court  the 
return  of  its  master,  and  the  communicating 
this  conviction  to  her  niece.  Delays  are  often 
dangerous,  and  in  this  instance  delay  was 
fetal  to  the  project  of ; Lady  Frances.  Had 
she  made  the  proposal  about  a  fortnight 
earlier,  Fanny  might  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  have  refused  compliance ;  but 
while  the  aunt  unwisely  suffered  "  I  dare  not/' 
to  wait  upon  "  I  would,"  circumstances  occurred 
which  rendered  the  reasonings  of  the  niece 
against  complying  with  her  wishes  almost 
unanswerable.    The  good,  kind,  gentle  Ba- 
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roness  Rittesberg,  who  had  been  long  snfferinj 
from  failing  health,  suddenly  became  alarm 
iagly  worse,  and  the  very  best  advice  tha 
Italy  could  furnish  haying  been  called  in  ft 
a  judgment  upon  her  case,  it  had  received  tb 
melancholy  sentence  of  dropsy.  The  grie 
of  the  affectionate  tender-hearted  baron  wa 
deep  and  sincere,  and  for  some  days  after  tb 
hopeless  sentence  had  been .  made  known  t 
him,  he  seemed  to  be  so  completely  broka 
down  in  health  and  spirits,  that  poor  Lad] 
Otway  felt  almost  as  much  alarm  for  him  a 
for  her  mother. 

But  like  all  other  highly  impressionalii 
people,  De  Rittesberg,  on  being  told  that  to 
wife's  danger  was  not  immediate,  suddeai) 
conceived  hope  that  she  might  eventual!} 
recover,  and  this  idea  produced  so  restoratirt 
an  effect  upon  him  that  there  seemed  to  In 
a  general  though  tacit  agreement  aaaongst  ail 
arosad  him  that  it  would  be  better  mat  to 
ondeoefoe   him.      But  as  lie  recovered  the 
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baalth  which  the  first  shock  of  his  wife's 
danger  had  shaken,  Frederica  seemed  likely 
to  lose  hers.  As  jet  she  had  supported  her 
sorrow  with  a  greater  degree  of  quiet  reso- 
tigm  than  could  hare  been  expected  from  one 
whose  nerves  had  already  been  severely  shaken 
by  suffering,  but  now  her  courage  seemed  to 
fail.  In  truth,  she  saw  her  mother's  state  such 
as  it  really  was,  but  it  was  only  when  her  still 
more  dearly  loved  father  seemed  no  longer  to 
require  support  from  those  around  him,  that 
she  appeared  to  lose  the  power  of  giving  it 

It  was  exactly  when  things  were  in  this  state, 
that  Lady  Frances  Monkton  received  a  very 
civil  letter  from  her  noble  nephew,  Lord  Ran* 
cUdby,  announcing  his  intended  marriage  with 
A  very  charming  young  heiress,  who  would,  he 
aaid,  be  highly  flattered  if  his  aunt  would  join 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  in  doing 
fconour  to  his  nuptials  by  her  presence. 

Had  this  proposal  reached  Lady  Frances 
Monkton  a  few  months  earlier,  she  would  have 
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shown  it  to  her  niece  Fanny  with  a  smile,  and 
the  observation,  perhaps,  that  the  invitation 
was  very  civil,  but  not  a  very  convenient  one 
to  accept  But  now  the  case  was  altered. 
The  letter  contained  a  postcript,  in  which  the 
noble  writer  stated  his  feare,  that  it  would  be 
in  vain  for  him  to  hope  for  the  presence  of  fait 
well-beloved  cousins  of  Harley  Court,  but  that 
he  should  be  only  too  happy  if  it  should 
happen  that  they  should  return  to  England  in 
time  to  grace  the  approaching  ceremony  with 
their  presence. 

"Would  it  be  possible,"  thought  Lady 
Frances,  as  she  read  this,  "would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  persuade  Fanny  to  return  with  met 
It  would  be  a  most  happy  opportunity  far 
putting  an  end  to  the  German  fever,  which 
seems  to  have  attacked  her  with  almost  is 
much  violence  as  her  brother." 

Not  very  certain  of  success,  but  very  mack 
in  earnest  in  her  wish  for  it,  Lady  Frances 
seated  herself  at  the  beautiful  balcony  that 
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orerlooked  the  grand  canal,  determined  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Fanny,  who  was  gone  to, 
make  her  usual  early  visit  of  inquiry  at  the 
Rittesberg  palace,  and  to  address  her  as  soon 
as  she  appeared  with  a  proposal,  as  nearly 
approaching  a  command  as  she  could  well 
make  it,  that  they  should  immediately  prepare 
for  their  return  to  England,  in  order  to  be. 
present  at  the  splendid  nuptials  of  Lord  Ran- 
dalby. 

But  it  was  a  good  while  before  Fanny  re-, 
appeared,  and  to  her  aunt  it  appeared  longer 
still,  nor  had  the  interval  passed  in  a  manner 
to  make  it  at  all  probable  that  she  would  find 
her  niece  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  she  would 
hare  wished. 

In  fact,  Fanny  returned  from  her  friend 
with  her  heart  half-broken  by  the  state  in 
which  she  had  found  her.  The  baroness  had 
passed  a  night  of  unusual  suffering,  and  the 
opinion  of  her  medical  attendant  was  much 
less  favourable    as  to   the    probably   rapid 
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increase  of  her  malady  than  it  had  hitherto 
been.  This  had  overpowered  poor  Frederics 
in  every  way,  for  not  only  did  it  give  her  the 
melancholy  assurance  that  no  gleam  of  hope 
was  left,  but  it  harassed  her  with  a  most  pain- 
fid  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  propriety 
of  permitting  her  father  any  longer  to  decern 
himself  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  result. 

"Will  he  not  suffer  more  severely  stffl 
when  it  does  come?  If  it  be  unexpected, 
may  it  not  shock  him  to  a  degree  that  may 
seriously  injure  his  health  V  said  Lady  Otwty, 
looking  wistfully  in  the  face  of  Fanny  fcr 
counsel  and  decision  that  she  had  not  courage 
to  dictate  to  herself.  And  great  was  her  sen- 
sation of  relief,  when  Fanny  very  confidently 
answered,  "  No !  Be  very  sure  that  his  nobfe 
mind  will  not  be  wanting  to  itself  when  Ae 
trial  comes.  Do  not  torture  yourself,  my 
dearest  Frederica,  to  tell  him  that,  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  if  communicated  to  him  nov, 
would  give  him  great  and  lengthened  paa, 
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rithoufc  any  possibility  that  such  knowledge 
ould  be  useful  to  any  one/' 

"  Your  judgment  shall  decide  me,"  replied 
jady  Otway,  "  and  I  am  most  thankful  to  you 
or  it  I  Never  before,  I  think,  did  I  feel  so 
reakly  distrustful  of  myself.  What  should  I 
»  without  you,  my  dear  and  perfect  friend  V 
The  emphasis  upon  that  word  "perfect"  effec- 
tually supplied  the  want  of  any  lengthened 
txplanation  between  them.  It  produced  all 
he  good,  without  any  of  the  danger  that 
night  have  lurked  in  a  more  explicit  discus- 
ion  of  the  peculiar  tie  that  bound  them  to 
mch  other,  and  Fanny  had  the  comfort  of 
feeling  to  her  heart's  core,  that  she  was, 
ndeed,  a  source  of  consolation,  comfort,  and 
npport,  to  the  purest  hearted  and  most  truly 
noble-minded  being  it  had  ever  been  her  lot 
bo  meet  with. 

When  in  addition  to  this,  she  saw  her  look- 
ing pale,  thin,  anxious,  and  careworn,  it  will 
be  easily  understood  that  when  Fanny  left 
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her  at  length,  and  rejoined  her  aunt  in  the 
own  drawing-room,  she  was  not  particular! 
well  disposed  to  listen  with  favour  and  appn 
bation  to  the  scheme  for  setting  off  imm 
diatelj  for  England,  in  order  to  share  in  tl 
festiyities  of  her  cousin  Lord  Randalby's  g* 
wedding. 

Poor  Fann  j  did  not  look  very  gay  as  d 
entered  the  room,  which  caused  her  aunt  to  op 
the  conversation  by  exclaiming,  "  Mercy  < 
me,  Fanny  !  How  wretchedly  ill  and  mise 
able  you  are  looking !  I  declare  to  you  that 
think  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  which  I  ha1 
just  received  from  my  nephew  Randalby,  is 
positive  godsend,  for  I  think  all  that  is  goii 
on  here  is  killing  you  by  inches !  This  is 
summons,  my  dear,  to  your  cousin's  weddin 
which  1  fancy  will  be  a  very  splendid  afiaii 
and  moreover,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  ostei 
sible  reason  for  our  immediately  leaving  tl 
quarters  in  which  your  brother  has  thougi 
proper  to  deposit  us,  and  that  too  without  oc 
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appearing  to  set  off  because  we  are  in  despair 
of  his  ever  coming  back  to  look  for  us." 

Fanny  was  so  completely  taken  by  surprise, 
that  for  a  moment  she  remained  silent  from 
literally  not  knowing  what  to  say.  There 
was  no  longer  any  reason,  however,  to  reproach 
her  with  paleness,  for  a  very  bright  glow  rose 
rapidly  to  her  cheeks,  as  the  idea  by  degrees 
clearly  reached  her  mind  that  her  aunt's  pur- 
pose was  to  induce  her  immediately  to  leave 
Venice. 

Had  she  been  a  violent  tempered  and  impe- 
tuous person,  it  is  highly  probable  that  she 
.would  have  made  such  an  [answer  as  must 
have  produced  a  very  serious  quarrel  between 
.herself  and  her  aunt ;  but  instead  of  this,  she 
.only  permitted  herself  to  look  a  good  deal 
surprised,  and  then  said  very  quietly,  "  I  do 
not  feel  ill,  Aunt  Frances,  and  if  I  look  miser- 
able, it  is  only  because  a  friend  so  dear  to  me 
.as  Frederica,  is  feeling  so.  Her  mother  has 
had  a  very  bad  night,  and  is  worse  this  morn- 
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ing  than  she  has  been  at  all.     The  physician 
says  that  her  state  is  very  precarious." 

"  Of  course  it  is,  my  dear  Fanny,"  returned 
her  ladyship,  endeavouring  not  to  look  pro- 
voked at  the  no  notice  taken  of  her  important 
announcement.  "  Nobody,  declared  to  be  in  a 
dropsy,  can  be  otherwise  than  in  a  precariow 
state." 

Fanny  said  nothing. 

After  a  somewhat  awkward  silence,  Ltdj 
Frances  resumed  the  conversation  by  saying, 
"  I  know,  and  have  long  known,  that  you  have 
attached  yourself  to  foreign  friends  rather 
more,  perhaps,  than  your  English  ones  might 
approve ;  but  even  this  can  scarcely  account 
for  the  ungracious  indifference  with  which  you 
receive  the  important  tidings  I  have  given  yon 
respecting  the  nearest  relation  yon  have  in  the 
world,  excepting  your  brother.  Did  you  heir 
me,  Fanny,  when  I  told  yon  that  your  cousin, 
Lord  Randalby,  had  written  to  me  to  an- 
nounce   his   approaching    marriage,    and  to 
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invite  us  both  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony 1" 

"  Yea,  Annt  Frances,"  replied  Fanny,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  May  I  ask  why  the  announcement  of  an 
event  so  every  way  agreeable,  should  cause 
you  to  aigh  1"  demanded  Lady  Frances,  with 
the  appearance  of  great  astonishment 

Fanny  tried  to  smile.  "My  sighing  was 
not  on  account  of  Lord  Randalby's  marriage, 
dear  aunt,"  she  replied  ;  "  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  of  it,  and  I  sincerely 
wish  htm  and  his  wealthy  bride  much  hap- 
piness. My  sigh  was  occasioned,  I  believe,  by 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  scene  to 
which  you  tell  me  I  am  invited,  and  that  in 
which  I  am  at  present  engaged.  But  I  cannot 
forsake  a  suffering  friend  who  wants  my  assist- 
ance, in  order  to  swell  the  cortege  of  a  happy 
relative,  who  does  not." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me,  t  hope,  that 
it  is  your  intention  to  remain  in  Italy  when  I 
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return  to  England  V  said  Lady  Frances,  with 
the  look  and  accent  of  a  person  who  was 
uttering  a  proposition  too  monstrous  to  be 
supposed  serious. 

Fanny  did  not  immediately  reply.  She 
remembered  the  expression  of  Fredericks 
sweet  pale  face  as  she  had  said,  "  What  should 
I  do  without  you,  my  dear,  perfect  friend  f 
But  she  remembered  also  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  her  to  state,  specifically,  her  inten- 
tion of  remaining  with  Lady  Otway,  till  she 
had  been  specifically  invited  to  do  so.  Her 
reply,  therefore,  was  intentionally  rather  equi- 
vocal "  Tou  must  forgive  me,  Aunt  Frances, 
if  I  postpone  for  a  little  while  all  discus- 
sion on  this  subject.  I  must  have  time  to 
think  about  it,  before  I  answer  you.  I  will 
come  to  you  again  presently/'  and  so  saying, 
she  passed  through  the  door  that  led  to  ha* 
own  room,  leaving  her  aunt  more  seriously 
angry  with  her  than  she  had  ever  been,  or 
ever  believed  it  possible  she  could  be. 
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It  was  impossible  that  the  delay  which 
Fanny  had  asked  for  could  be  long;  she 
therefore  only  walked  through  her  own  room 
instead  of  remaining  in  it,  and  returned  to 
that  of  Lady  Otway.  Had  she  been  a  moment 
later  she  would  haye  missed  her,  for  she  was 
passing  through  the  door  as  Fanny  approached 
it,  in  order  to  return  to  her  mother. 

"Let  me  speak  to  you  for  one  moment, 
dearest  Frederica!"  said  she,  and  they  re- 
turned to  the  room  together. 

"  I  am  come  on  a  strange  errand,  my  dea  r 
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friend,  I  am  come  to  ask  that  you  would 
invite  me  to  become  your  guest,  not  for  an 
hour  or  a  day,  but  for  weeks,  and  it  may  be 
months — for  it  may  not  be  easy  for  me  to  find 
an  escort,  if  I  permit  my  aunt  to  set  off  with- 
out me,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Invite  you ! "  exclaimed  Frederick  throw- 
ing her  arms  about  her.  "  Is  it  indeed  pos- 
sible that  you  will  come  to  me  ?  Come  to  me 
at  such  a  moment  as  this,  when  nothing  but 
sorrow  and  suffering  can  await  you  Vy 

"  Were  it  not  for  this  sorrow  and  suffering, 
my  beloved  friend,  I  should  not  hare  the 
courage  to  propose  coming  to  you  at  all," 
replied  Fanny,  "  for  I  know  that  my  aunt  wiD 
not  be  well  pleased  by  my  suffering  her  to 
return  to  England  alone/' 

"  How  can  I  thank  you,  Fanny  V  said  I*dj 
Otway,  bursting  into  tears.  "  I  will  not 
attempt  it !  Your  own  heart  will  tell  yw 
what  I  feel,  better  than  any  words  can  do  it 
I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  any 
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thing  so  like  a  feeling  of  happiness  could  have 
oome  near  me  now !" 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  any  further  what 
passed  between  these  truly  attached  friends 
during  this  interview ;  it  was  not  a  long  one, 
bat  it  brought  comfort  and  consolation  to  the 
hearts  of  both. 

That  which  almost  immediately  followed 
between  Fanny  and  her  aunt  was  of  a  less 
agreeable  character.  On  re-entering  the  draw- 
ing-room, Fanny  found  her  aunt  engaged  in 
very  earnest  conversation  with  the  courier  who 
had  accompanied  them  from  England,  and 
who  had  remained  with  them  ever  since  their 
arrival  at  Venice.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
pointing  out  the  most  desirable  route  for 
returning  to  England,  without  going  over  the 
same  ground  which  they  had  traversed  on 
leaving  it ;  but  Lady  Frances  stopped  him  as 
soon  as  her  niece  appeared,  by  saying,  "  We 
must  think  about  it,  Louis,  and  I  will  speak  to 
you  again  presently." 
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The  courier  departed,  and  the  aunt  and 
niece  were  t£te-&-t&te.  Fanny  felt  very  certain 
that  their  conversation  must  be  an  unpleasant 
one,  and  being  determined  to  get  it  over  as 
speedily  as  possible,  she  entered  at  once  upon 
the  subject  that  was  to  be  discussed,  by  say* 
ing,  "  It  is  very  painful  to  me,  Aunt  France* 
to  say  or  to  do  anything  that  may  be  dis- 
pleasing to  you ;  and  it  is  evident  from  what 
passed  just  now,  that  it  is  your  wish  that  I 
should  accompany  you  to  England  imme- 
diately. This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  cannot  da 
The  present  state  of  Lady  Otway  and  her 
family  is  such  that  I  should  think  it  wrong  to 
leave  her,  and  I  have  therefore  promised  to 
remain  with  her  as  her  guest,  if  you  decide,  as 
you  seemed  to  intimate  just  now,  upon  leaving 
Venice  immediately." 

"  Most  certainly  I  have  decided  upon  leav- 
ing Venice  immediately/'  replied  her  aunt, 
"  and  I  shall  be  equally  grieved  and  surprised 
if  I  find  you  so  ill-advised  as  to  refuse  to 
accompany  me." 
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"  And  I  shall  be  grieved  at  displeasing  you, 
Lady  Frances,"  replied  Fanny,  gently,  but 
very  firmly. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  your  right  to  do  so, 
if  such  be  your  pleasure,"  returned  her  aunt, 
"  and  I  am  quite  aware  also — too  well  aware, 
unfortunately — that  your  brother,  who  is  of 
course  your  natural  protector,  will  be  quite 
sfure  to  approve  your  changing  my  chaperon- 
ship  for  that  of  the  Lady  Otway.  You  are 
of  age,  Miss  Harley,  your  handsome  fortune  is 
entirely  at  your  own  disposal,  and  therefore, 
beyond  all  contradiction,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
go,  or  to  stay,  as  you  best  like." 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Frances,  I  am  not  only  of  age, 
as  it  is  called,  but  seven  long  years  beyond  it, 
and  I,  therefore,  do  feel  that  I  am  justified  in 
deciding  for  myself  upon  a  question  which  not 
only  concerns  my  happiness,  but,  in  my  esti- 
mation, my  duty  also.  I  do  assure  you 
that  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  remain  with 
my  friend,  Lady  Otway,  during  her  present 
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affliction,  and  if  you  believe  this  assurance,  I 
cannot  think  you  will  be  surprised  at  my  doing 
so." 

"  No,  Fanny ;  my  surprise  Drill  date  from 
an  earlier  period.  My  surprise  arises  from 
jour  so  strangely  mistaking  your  duty." 

It  is  useless  to  pursue  suck  a  discussion  any 
farther.  Both  ladies  were  very  much  m 
earnest,  and  both  ladies  very  sincerely  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  right ;  and  in  about  a 
week  afterwards  they  parted,  rather  coolly  01 
both  sides  perhaps,  but  still  without  anything 
approaching  to  a  quarrel,  Lady  Frances  being 
sufficiently  reasonable  to  feel  that  Fanny  had 
a  right  to  please  herself,  and  Fanny  being 
dutifully  disposed  to  allow  that  this  concession 
was  all  she  had  any  right  to  ask  for. 

That  Fanny  was  not  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  her  beloved  friend  would  soon  require  all 
the  support  that  affection  could  give,  wu 
proved  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the  baroness, 
which  was  followed  by  her  death  in  rather  less 
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than  a  fortnight  after  Lady  Frances  had  taken 
her  departure. 

So  beautiful,  so  gentle,  so  affectionate  a 
wife,  could  not  be  lost  at  the  still  early  age  of 
forty-two/  by  a  man  of  so  warm-hearted  and 
taring  a  nature  as  the  Baron  Rittesberg,  with- 
out causing  him  very  acute  suffering.  He  did 
suffer  acutely,  and  so  tenderly  did  his  daughter 
watch  the  heavy  eye,  the  languid  step,  the 
seeming  mental  indifference  to  all  that  used  to 
interest  him,  which  followed  upon  her  death, 
that  her  own  sorrow  seemed  merged  in  his, 
and  she  would  have  thought  it  a  very  selfish 
weakness  had  she  indulged  in  any  outward 
appearance  of  grief  in  his  presence. 

How  she  would  have  borne  up  under  all  the 
painful  feelings  which  weighed  upon  her  heart 
had  Fanny  not  been  with  her,  was  a  question 
which  she  often  asked  herself;  but  there  was 
something  in  the  devoted  affection  of  one  who 
knew  her  so  very  well,  that  soothed  and  almost 
healed  every  grief. 
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And  happy  indeed  was  the  chance  which 
gave  her  such  a  friend,  for  while  her  father 
still  seemed  yainly  straggling  to  conquer  the 
oppressive  melancholy  which  weighed  upon  hia 
spirits,  the  ever  kind  and  amiable  Lord  Otwaj 
was  afflicted  with  so  painful  an  attack  of  gout, 
that  his  angelic  wife  not  only  forget  herself 
but  almost  forgot  her  father  also,  in  the  cease' 
less  and  unwearied  attention  that  she  gan 
him. 

And  then  indeed  the  companionship  of 
Fanny  became  invaluable,  for  Lord  Otway, 
who  had  always  declared  that  next  to  his  own 
wife  she  was  the  most  charming  woman  he  bad 
ever  known,  would  now  actually  permit  Pre- 
derica  to  be  absent  from  him  for  an  hour 
together,  without  looking  miserable,  provided 
Fanny  was  there  to  talk  to  him,  read  to-  him, 
or  play  backgammon. 

There  certainly  was,  during  this  time,  a 
strange  enough  contrast  between  the  sort  of 
doubtful  morality  which  Lady  Frances  in  her 
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heart  attributed  to  Frederica,  and  in  some  sort 
to  her  deluded  niece  likewise,  and  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  these  two  charming 
women  were  passing  their  lives. 

Everything  in  the  shape  of  out-door  amuse- 
ment was  entirely  given  up,  for  Lord  Otway 
was  now  completely  a  cripple,  and  the  idea  of 
leaving  him  for  the  sake  of  amusing  them- 
selves elsewhere  never  occurred  as  a  thing 
possible  either  to  his  wife  or  her  accomplice 
friend,  for  accomplices  they  most  assuredly 
were  in  everything.  The  dearly  beloved 
baron,  meanwhile,  was  daily  becoming  more 
reasonable.  Not  that  he  became  less  sensible 
of  the  heavy  loss  he  had  sustained,  but  that  he 
became  more  so  to  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  his 
matchless  daughter  to  console  him  under  it. 
And  when  he  watched  this,  and  thought  how 
admirable  her  conduct  was,  he  felt  that  the 
best  return  he  could  make  for  such  devoted 
affection  was  to  prove  to  her  that  it  had  its 
effect,  and  that  he  was  still  conscious  that 
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benignant  heaven  had  left  him  a  blessing  thi 
ought   to   make  life  a  pleasure,  and  not 
pain. 

But,  nevertheless,  Venice  was  do  longer  tfa 
Venice  which  he  had  so  thoroughly  enjoye 
when  the  little  domestic  circle  which  ha 
made  it  so  delightful  to  him  was  complei 
One  must  have  seen,  as  I  have  done,  ho 
very  delightfully  exciting  to  intellect,  as  w« 
as  to  affection,  the  union  of  a  young  man  wit 
one  old  enough  to  be  his  father  may  becoro 
when  restraint  is  banished  on  one  side,  an 
authority  of  all  kinds  on  the  other ;  one  tnnf 
have  seen  this  in  order  to  comprehend  full 
what  the  intercourse  had  been  between  th 
baron  and  Henry  Harley.  Why  the  youni 
man,  who  had  appeared  to  enjoy  this  not  ver 
common  intercourse  as  keenly  as  he  had  don 
himself,  should  have  so  suddenly  withdraw 
himself  from  the  circle  where  he  was  so  wd 
estimated  and  so  truly  loved,  the  good  bara 
could  not  guess,  and  as  bis  study  of  mankuu 
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had  consisted  wholly  in  tracing  the  "powers* 
efforts,  and  varieties  of  the  human  intellect, 
without  ever  fixing  his  mental  vision  upon  the 
casualties  which  influenced  their  short-enduring 
destiny  in  this  earthly  portion  of  their  passage 
onward,  there  was  no  more  chance  of  his 
discovering  the  real  cause  of  his  absence  than 
that  he  ^should  suddenly  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  precise  nature  of  electricity. 

But  though  the  cause  of  his  absence  was  a 
blank  in  the  mind  of  the  Baron  Rittesberg, 
the  effect  was  not.  He  would  have  been 
vastly  more  comfortable  if  it  had  been,  for  a 
mere  blank  could  never  have  produced  all  the 
disagreeable  feelings  he  endured  when  some 
new  book,  or  some  new  thought  had  taken 
possession  of  him,  and  he  remembered  that  he 
had  no  longer  the  clear-headed  Henry  Harley 
to  discuss  it  with  him. 

He  was  conscious,  too,  more  conscious  than 
he  usually  was  of  passing  circumstances,  that 
it  waa  a  constantly  recurring  pain  to  him  to 
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sit  down  at  table  opposite  the  place  wl 
his  fair  and  gentle  wife  had  so  often  h 
smilingly  and  lovingly  at  him  ;'  and  the 
next  letter  he  received  from  the  agent  < 
long  forsaken  German  acres  suggested  U 
the  remembrance  of  his  once  dearly  lx 
old  castle,  and  with  it  came  the  idea  th 
should  just  at  that  time  like  nothing  s 
as  to  pay  it  a  visit,  and  wander  again  tb 
all  the  wild,  picturesque,  and  well-remen 
recesses  of  his  own  paternal  forest. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  already 
that  the  Baron  Eittesberg  had  been  wt 
fully  indulged  in  all  bis  whims — some  ] 
might  call  it  wonderfully  spoiled,  perh 
and  heretofore,  such  an  idea  as  this  of  j 
a  visit  to  his  native  home  could  not 
entered  his  head  without  his  inrmec 
deciding  in  his  own  mind  that  he  woi 
off  upon  the  journey  that  would  taki 
there  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
But  now,  poor  man,  notwithstandin 
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love  and  affection  not  only  of  his  devoted 
daughter,  but  of  her  husband  likewise,  he  had 
a  sort  of  consciousness  that  the  measure  ought 
to  be  talked  about,  and  Lord  Otway  consulted, 
before  it  was  finally  decided  upon.  Had  he 
been  really  a  tyrant  in  spirit,  instead  of  the 
dearly-loyed  projector  of  everything  that 
everybody  best  liked,  his  sick  spirit  might 
have  fretted  at  the  idea  of  opposition ;  but 
no  feeling  of  the  kind  could,  by  possibility, 
find  place  in  him,  and  the  difference  only 
showed  itself  by  his  saying,  "  I  wonder  how 
Lord  Otway  and  dear  Fanny  Harley  would 
like  to  pass  a  month  or  two  at  my  old 
German  castle  ?" — instead  of  saying,  as  he 
would  have  done  in  days  of  yore,  "  Our  next 
move  shall  be  to  Schloss  Rittcsberg ." 

But  Frederica  herself  would  have  been 
much  more  disconcerted  if  this  move  had 
not  taken  place,  after  knowing  that  it  was 
his  wish,  than  the  autocrat  baron  could  ever 
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hare  been  in  his  most  absolute  days ;  and  « 
the  good-natured  Lord  Otway  immediately 
persuaded  himself  that  nothing  would  be  so 
likely  to  do  him  good,  and  chase  his  enemy 
the  gout,  as  a  complete  change  of  air,  she 
did  not  find  the  task  she  had  set  herself  a 
yery  difficult  one. 

As  to  Fanny,  she  patronized  the  scheme 
to  the  full  as  cordially  as  the  baron  himself. 
She  had  as  yet  seen  little  or  nothing  of 
Germany, — nothing,  indeed,  save  what  that 
vastly  beautiful  high-road,  the  Rhine,  had 
shown  her  the  first  summer  she  had  ever 
passed  abroad,  when  the  chief  object  of  the 
excursion  had  been  to  steam  from  Rotterdam 
to  Mannheim,  and  to  pass  a  month  at  Baden 
Baden. 

But  this  had  been  fully  sufficient  to  make 
her  long  for  more ;  and  had  her  unhappy 
and  self-banished  brother  been  with  her, 
she  would  have  looked  forward  to  this  per- 
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fectly  novel  expedition  with  very  great 
delight. 

Bat  from  Henry  she  had  of  late  heard 
nothing.  His  last  very  brief  letter,  without 
date  and  without  post-mark,  for  it  was  for- 
warded to  her  by  their  London  banker,  had 
told  her  nothing  whatever  of  his  projects 
for  the  future,  but  merely  said  that  he  was 
well,  and  would  not  fail  to  let  her  know  if 
anything  occurred  to  him  of  sufficient  interest 
to  make  it  worth  writing  about.  In  a  post- 
script he  told  her  that  if,  at  any  time,  she 
wished  to  communicate  with  him,  she  was 
to  consign  her  letter  to  the  care  of  the 
same  person  to  whom  he  had  consigned  his 
own. 

This  was  miserably  unsatisfactory,  but, 
nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  absolutely 
alarming  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  she  felt 
persuaded  that,  notwithstanding  the  indigna- 
tion which  he  had  manifested  at  her  remon- 
strance  concerning  his  ill-concealed    attach- 
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meat  to  Lady  Otway,  it  had  produced  e- 
more  than  all  the  effect  she  had  hoped 
and  that  her  excellent  though  unfortui 
Henry  had  only  condemned  himself  to  ban 
ment  till  he  had  sufficiently  conquered  all  1 
was  wrong  in  his  affection,  to  permit  his  a< 
approaching  Frederica  -without  danger  eil 
to  her  or  to  himself. 

Fanny  was  partly  right  in  her  conjecti 
as  to  the  motives  of  the  penance  lie  was  t 
imposing  upon  himself.  But  she  knew 
thing  of  the  offence  he  had  committed  agai 
her  friend,  or  she  might  have  been  1 
sanguine  in  her  anticipations  of  being 
united  to  him  at  no  Tery  distant  peri 
She  considered  the  decided  step  he  had  tal 
as  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  liis  wish 
conquer  the  weakness  with  which  she  1 
reproached  him,  and  she  felt  this  to  be 
best  guarantee  for  his  not  again  deserr 
similar  reproof.  These  reasonings  and  tb 
hopes  so  well  [contented  her  that  she  set 
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on  her  perfectly  Hovel  and  perfectly  un- 
expected journey  in  excellent  spirits,  and  with 
very  rational  hopes  and  intentions  of  enjoying 
herself  almost  as  much  as  if  no  misfortunes 
had  ever  befallen  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Nothing,  perhaps,  could  hare  been  im 
gined  bo  favourable,  as  a  restorative  to  Ban 
Rittesberg's  happy  spirit,  as  this  journe 
The  scenery,  -which  is  assuredly  some  of  t 
loveliest  in  the  world,  was  as  new  to  Fi 
derica  as  to  Fanny,  and  their  pleasure  doubl. 
his.  Nor  could  there  be  a  greater  prt 
given  that,  despite  the  very  strongest  love 
wandering  which  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
feel,  there  is  still  a  love  of  father-land  tl 
clings  to  the  heart,  and  makes  the  return  to 
after    many   years   of  absence,  quite    as  c 
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lightfal  as  the  running  away  from  it,  than  the 
sodden  improvement  of  his  spirits. 


t( 


Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow/1 


ought  to  be  the  hymn  of  all  those  who  hare 
tested  both  these  very  exquisite  enjoyments  ; 
and  is  it  possible  to  doubt,  as  one  meditates 
upon  them,  that  we  are  purposely  constituted 
in  a  manner  that  shall  enable  us,  contradictory 
as  it  may  seem,  #to  enjoy  both  %  Here  is  one 
instance  among  a  million  of  millions  of  what, 
without  either  nonsense  or  blasphemy,  we  may 
call  a  fwrticuUxr  providence. 

Their  arrival  at  Schloss  Rittesberg  had  been 
long  enough  announced  for  the  old  mansion  to 
be  made  as  comfortable  as  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  permit ;  and  a  tolerably  long 
residence  in  a  very  magnificent  old  Venetian 
palace,  is  no  bad  preparative  for  a  subsequent 
residence  in  a  very  roomy  German  castle. 

Had  Fanny  arrived  with  railroad  speed 
from  Harley  Court,  the  comforts  of  Schloss 
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ness,  for  never  had  Fanny  found  her  so  like 
the  same  being  she  had  first  appeared  to  her, 
as  she  did  now. 

But  Fanny  little  guessed  the  cause  of  this  : 
it  lay  in  the  removal  of  a  fear  which  had  long 
tormented  her.  The  strange  abruptness  of 
Henry  Harley's  disappearance,  together  with 
one  uncertain  glance  caught  afterwards,  had 
suggested  to  her  the  idea  that  he  was  still 
lingering  at  Venice ;  and  the  dread  lest  he 
should  be  mad  enough  to  seek  another  inter- 
view, had  so  often  recurred  to  her,  as  to  add 
an  almost  constant  feeling  of  insecurity  to  all 
her  other  anxieties. 

But  now  this  painful  idea  had  completely 
left  her,  and  she  enjoyed  her  release  from  it  as 
one  might  do  who  had  been  haunted  by  a 
terrifying  spectre,  and  had  suddenly  ceased  to 

* 

be  so. 

In  short,  no  scheme  ever  appeared  to  have 
succeeded  better ;  Fanny  was  making  sur- 
prising progress  in  the  study  of  German  under 
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the  tuition  of  the  baron  ;  Fredcrica  was  tak 
lessons  from  Fanny  in  drawing,  the  t 
accomplishment,  perhaps,  in  which  the  Eng 
lady  surpassed  the  German  one.  The  ! 
nourable  William  Otway  was  beginning  i 
boldly  to  put  his  feet  to  the  ground,  and 
right  honourable  father  was  daily  improi 
in  the  same  exercise,  when  all  this  i 
charming  domestic  enjoyment  was  pat  a  - 
to,  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  L 
Frances  Moukton'a  maid,  informing  poor  Fa 
that  her  mistress  was  very  dangerously  ill,  i 
most  earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  her. 

On  receiving  this  painful  intelligence,  e» 
thing  that  had  passed  between  them  of 
unpleasant  nature,  previous  to  their  parting 
Venice  was  as  completely  forgotten  by  Fai 
as  if  it  had  never  occurred,  and  the  det 
beloved  aunt  of  former  days,  the  indidg 
friend  of  her  childhood  and  her  youth,  i 
the  only  recollection  that  presented  itself;  t 
the  returning  to  her  with  all  possible  spe 
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became,  in  her  estimation,  a  matter  of  such 
urgent  necessity,  that  the  idea  of  waiting  for 
some  one  to  accompany  her,  was  intolerable. 

The  baron  would  have  willingly  cut  off  his 
light  hand,  could  the  doing  so  have  made  him 
a  perfectly  unexceptionable  travelling  com- 
panion for  her,  and  he  did  venture  to  say  in  a 
jesting  sort  of  way,  "  I  think,  Frederica,  the 
best  plan  would  be  for  Lord  Otwa/s  old 
groom,  whose  service  is  at  present  a  sinecure, 
my  venerable  huntsman,  and  myself,  to  con- 
stitute a  body  guard,  that  could  be  objected 
to  by  no  one.  What  say  you,  Fanny  ?  Would 
you  accept  of  it  ?  Say  yes,  and  you  will  find 
thai  I  am  not  jesting." 

But  Fanny  did  not  say  yes;  she  only 
shook  her  head  and  coloured  a  little. 

But  as  Frederica  looked  at  her  earnestly, 

■ 

and  quite  as  if  there  was  no  joke  in  the 
matter,  Fanny  said,  "  I  have  no  fears  what- 
wer  about  my  journey.  Ten  years  ago  I 
dare  say  I  should  have  been  more  timid,  but 
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now  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  c 
find  a  well  recommended  courier  for  1 
baron.  And  even  this  will  be  superfluous, 
I  shall  hare  very  little  to  do,  except  by  n 
road.  However,  my  maid  may  prefer  the  i 
nity,  as  well  as  the  security  of  being  so  accc 
panied,  and  therefore,  as  in  duty  bound 
shall  submit  to  it." 

Her  view  of  the  case  was  too  rational  to 
controverted,  and  one  day  only  interven 
between  that  of  her  receiving  the  letter,  a 
her  setting  off  upon  her  journey.  Her  n 
and  promptitude  were  rewarded  by  her  fii 
ing  her  aunt,  though  still  ill  enough  to  ma 
her  presence  dearly  welcome,  yet  sufficient 
better  to  relieve  all  painful  fear  as  to  t 
result  of  the  malady. 

The  six  months  during  which  they  had  be 
separated,  had  given  Lady  Frances  time 
meditate,  with  less  of  anger   and  suspicic 
and  with  more  of  affectionate  interest,  on  t 
mysterious  absence  of  her  nephew.     She  * 
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now  quite  ready  to  confess  that  Fanny  must 
have  been  right,  and  that  she  must  herself 
have  been  wrong  in  thinking  that  Lady  Otway 
bad  been  the  confidant,  either  of  his  departure 
from  Venice,  or  the  place  he  had  chosen  for 
bis  self-imposed  banishment ;  and  they  both 
at  length    persuaded  themselves  that  -  poor 
Fanny's  unfortunate  lecture  had  been  the  real 
cause  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  which  they 
imagined  had  given  him  the  double  motive  of 
displeasure  towards  her,  and  alarm  on  Lady 
Otway 's  account,  lest  others  might  judge  her 
with  more  harshness  than  his  anxious  (in  his 
judgment,  doubtless,  his  too  anxious)  sister. 
And  their  accordance  in  this  opinion  was  quite 
sufficient    to  ensure  very    perfect    harmony 
between  them  for  the  future ;  for  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  Fanny  that 
her  aunt  should  abandon  all  her  long  estab- 
lished opinions  concerning  the  unwrung  condi- 
tion of  Frederica's  heart  when  Henry  was 

.  VOU  IN*  R 
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summoned  to  England  to  fulfil  hia  1 
engagement. 

The  steadfast  resolution  with  whack 
young  German  girl  endured  her  disarm 
meat,  was  very  decidedly  beyond  the  oh 
hension  of  Lady  Frances  Moakton ; 
Fanny,  having  at  length  satisfied  herself 
this  was  the  case,  was  sufficiently  reaaonai 
forgive  the  blunder,  and  was  perfectly  sac' 
by  her  aunt's  confessing  that  she  had  cert; 
wronged  her  in  supposing  that  though  she 
not  love  Henry  at  Rome,  she  had  listen* 
his  addresses  at  Venice. 

On  this  point,  therefore,  there  was 
longer  any  danger  that  they  should  eith 
them  mate  themselves  unhappy  ;  hot  rest 
ing  the  unfortunate  Henry  himself,  k 
I  impossible  that  they  could  help  benaj 
f  occasionally,  once  perhaps  in  the  en 
nth  or  six  weeks,  got  a  short,  sad, 
nry  sort  of  letter  from  him.  He 
tly  been  made  anxious  bj  the  fllnai 
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his  aunt,  but  when  the  danger  of  losing  her 
was  oyer,  he  alluded*  to  it  no  more.  He  made 
no  observation  whatever  on  her  own  return  to 
England,  nor  ever  referred  in  any  way  either 
to  her  journey,  or  the  friends  she  had  left. 

The  only  words  that  any  of  these  most 
unsatisfactory  epistles  contained  which  could 
justify  the  hope  that  the  writer  of  them  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  ever  returning  to 
his  native  land,  was  one  short  sentence  written 
after  Fanny  had  been  some  months  in  Eng- 
land, expressive  of  his  regret  that  she,  and 
her  aunt,  had  not  made  "  the  poor,  forsaken 
Harley  Court "  their  home. 

"Your  not  being  there,"  he  added,  "will 
considerably  lessen  my  chance  of  ever  seeing  it 
again/' 

But  short  and  slight  as  this  intimation  was, 
ft  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  his  aunt  and 
sister  at  once  decide  upon  leaving  the  furnished 
house  they  had  hired  in  London,  and  taking 
up  their  abode  in  his  house. 

r2 
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This  compliance  with  his  wishes  was 
warded  by  a  considerably  longer  letter  fi 
him  than  usual,  in  which  too  might  be  tra 
something  more  like  a  feeling  of  interest 
the  affairs  of  this  nether  world  than  he 
ever  evinced  since  they  parted ;  for  he 
pressed  an  earnest  hope  that  they  would  et 
the  place,  and  very  strongly  urged  upon  tl 
that  anything  in  the  way  of  alteration  of 
kind  that  they  might  wish  for,  either  in 
house,  grounds,  or  establishment,  might 
ordered  immediately.  The  same  letter  g 
proof  also  that  the  vehement  wish  he  1 
expressed  in  one  of  the  earliest  letters  be  ! 
written  to  his  sister,  that  he  might  henceft 
be  permitted  to  live — 

"  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot," 

was  in  some  degree  modified,  for  he  roquet 
in  a  postcript  that  all  inquiries  concert 
hiin  might  be  answered  by  saying  that  he 
acquired  so  decided  a  taste  for  wandering 
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to  render  it  impossible  to  guess  when  he  might 
return  to  England. 

There  was  nothing  very  cheering  in  this,  yet 
both  the  aunt  and  niece  felt  it  to  be  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  mournful  silence  re* 
specting  the  future  which  he  had  hitherto 
preserved. 

As  to  the  actual  state  of  his  mind,  it  would 
indeed  have  been  difficult  to  guess  it  from  his 
letters,  for  had  these  anxious  friends  been  with 
him,  they  would  have  found  it  little  less  so  to 
discover  it  from  himself.  Could  he,  in  truth, 
have  himself  explained  it?  He  considered 
himself  as  having  been  very  harshly,  very 
cruelly  treated  by  Frederica.  He  had  per* 
suaded  himself  that  it  was  impossible  she  could 
permit  his  letter  to  remain  unanswered  Even 
if  her  anger  was  so  implacable  as  to  prevent 
her  seeing  him,  he  still  thought  that  she  would 
not  permit  him  to  absent  himself  for  ever, 
without  sending  him  one  parting  word. 

And  under  this  delusion  he  remained  for 
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several  weeks  concealed  in  the  most  ob 
comers  of  Venice,  making  a  daily  vis 
inquiry  at  the  post-office,  disguised  in  the 
garb  worn  by  the  contadini  of  the  ueigbl 
nig  Tillages,  and  generally  taking  especial 
to  avoid  every  spot  in  which  he  thought 
was  danger  of  his  being  recognised.  ( 
and  once  only,  this  caution  gave  way  b 
bis  passionate  wish  of  once  more  seeing 
derica  before  he  finally  removed  himself 
yosd  her  reach  for  ever,  and  he  effectec 
imprudent  design  by  means  of  placing  hii 
in  an  obscure  corner  at  no  great  distance 
the  landing-place  in  front  of  the  Belle . 
which  he  knew,  by  long  experience,  was  a 
never  left  nnvisited  for  many  days  togethi 
bis  sister  and  Lady  Otway. 

The  plan  succeeded.  He  saw  her, 
-moreover  she  saw  farm  too.  She  saw  him, 
she  knew  hha  ;  but,  fortunately  perhaps 
the  preservation  of  his  incognito,  her  ang 
that  moment  completely  overpowered  « 
softer  feeling. 
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She  felt  that  his  thus  coming  upon  her  by 
surprise  was  unworthy  of  him.  She  felt,  too, 
that  the  risk  he  thus  made  her  run  of  betray- 
ing emotions  which  he  well  knew  it  was  the 
most  earnest  wish  of  her  soul  to  conceal  and 
to  conquer,  was  not  only  cruel,  but  utterly 
undeserved  on  her  part 

In  short,  Frederica  was  more  angry  at  that 
moment  than  she  had  ever  felt  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  life,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
one  glance  she  then  bestowed  upon  him  was 
not  a  glance  of  tenderness.  So  greatly  was  it 
the  reverse  indeed,  that  lie  never  again  re- 
peated his  daily  visit  to  the  post-office  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  relenting  word  that  might 
justify  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  renew  a 
personal  intercourse  with  her.  But  though  he 
did  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  her  displeasure, 
he  did  not  do  justice  to  the  feelings  which 
produced  it.  Nor  could  he  do  so,  unless  he 
.had  known,  which  roost  assuredly  he  did  not 
know,  how  deeply,   how  devotedly  she  had 
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been  attached  to  him.  Had  she  never  hr 
him,  she  would  not  at  the  moment  of  see 
him  have  trembled  with  more  terror  than  U 
assassin  had  held  a  dagger  at  her  breast.  ] 
■would  she,  if  her  wish  to  act  well  had  h 
her  only  impulse,  have  felt  this  terror,  bnt 
knew  her  own  weakness.  She  knew  that 
all  the  earnest  wishes  of  her  heart  to  bea 
indifferent  to  Henry  Harley,  had  enabled 
to  become  so,  and  it  was  this  which  cat 
her  to  look  upon  him  as  if  he  were  the 
being  in  creation  that  she  would  wish  to  se 

And  so  he  was. 

Though  he  knew  not,  and  guessed  not 
the  additional  adoration  which  she  deser 
for  this,  he  felt  that  it  was  the  fact,  ant 
was  this  feeling  which  drove  him  into  the  p 
found  and  almost  impenetrable  solitude 
which  he  had  ever  since  remained. 

It  was  this  interview,  though  Freda 
often  endeavoured,  and  sometimes  almost  l 
ceeded  in  believing  she  had  been  mistake: 
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was  this  interview,  which  had  suggested  the 
fears  already  alluded  to  that  they  might  meet 
again,  and  which  had  caused  the  journey  from 
Italy  into  Germany  to  be  one  of  the  most 
welcome  to  her.  that  she  had  ever  made  in  her 
life. 
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induced  to  believe  that  every  day  which 
passed  brought  him  nearer  to  returning  health, 
for  never  was  pain  so  strong,  or  patience  so 
weak  with  him  as  to  produce  complaining,  or 
eren  to  lead  him  seriously  to  believe  that  his 
life  was  in  danger,  and  that  his  long-enjoyed 
strength  and  activity  were  gone  for  ever. 

As  to  any  danger  to  his  life,  indeed,  that 
was  still  far  from  being  immediate  ;  his  appe- 
tite was  good,  and  his  nights  tranquil :  and 
*  this,  combined  with  invariable  sweetness  of 
-temper,  was  quite  enough  to  lead  his  cheer- 
fol  spirit  to  the  persuasion  that  he  had  still 
many  years  of  happy  life  before  him,  and 
moreover,  that  he  might  fairly  hope  for  the 
improvement,  if  not  the  perfect  recovery  of  his 
'strength. 

But  this  recovery — nay,  even  this  improve- 

.ment,  came  not;    and  nearly   another  year 

roiled  on,  with  no  other  change  among  the 

inhabitants  of  Schloss  Rittesberg,  than  that 

Lord  Otway  became  more  helpless,  his  little 
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soft  nore  beip&L  his  pile,  but  erer  kitty 
wii  mere  ccBsandr  immured,  because  bow 
CMsaaaxr  derated  to  him,  and  the  faaran 
mere  raecoaled  to  the  somewhat  dull  roctoie 
cc  its  daily  Kfc  than  most  men  of  fifty  would 
hare  swad  tbenselTes*  after  haring  paocd 
afcoot  a  dam  Years  in  the  enjoyment  of  aB 
that  was  most  exciting  to  intellect,  from  oat 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 

It  cedd  scarcely  be  accounted  as  any  great 
rarJesy  iis  pocr  Lord  Otwar,  notwithstand- 
ing all  Lis  admirable  endurance  and  resigna- 
tion, iiii  occasionally  lament  the  uncertainty 
c:  lis  "c^ing  soon  able  to  instal  his  beloicd 
Frederick  and  his  little  heir,  in  his  noble 
English  mansion  :  for  though  he  had  nerer,  ifl 
the  whole  course  of  his  prosperous  and  happj 
life,  urged  any  wish  of  his  own,  when  it  con- 
tradicted the  wishes  of  those  around  him, 
he  had,  from  time  to  time,  repeatedly  ex* 
pressed  his  hope  that  it  would  not  be  rery 
long  before  the  baron  would  either  consent  to 
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part  with  his  daughter,  or  or  to  accompany 
her  to  England. 

But  though  this  very  reasonable  wish  had 
never  met  the  shadow  of  a  contradiction  in 
words,  no  perfectly  favourable  opportunity  had 
ever  yet  been  found  to  put  it  in  execution  ;  so 
that  now  the  talking  about  it,  was  rather  in 
the  way  of  expressing  regret  at  its  present 
impossibility  than  anything  like  a  proposal  to 
put  it  in  execution.  But  the  more  impossible 
the  doing  this  obviously  became,  the  more  did 
the  kind-hearted  baron  secretly  reproach  hira- 
8elf  for  having  so  long  been  the  means  of  delay- 
ing a  purpose  so  every  way  proper. 

"  I  should  not  so  much  lament  this  delay/' 
said  poor  Lord  Otway,  "  if  it  were  not  that  I 
feared  the  interest  of  my  dear  boy  might 
suffer  by  it ;  for,  as  you  well  know,  my  dear 
baron,  planting  ought  to  be  always  going  on. 
It  is  a  large  place,  taking  in  the  deer  park  and 
all,  it  certainly  is  a  very  large  place,  but  the 
Otways  have  never  been  rich  enough  to  go  on 
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improving  it  on  the  large  scale  that  Borne 
our  magnates  can  do,  and  that  too  with 
feeling  any  inconvenience  in  their  incoi 
But  we  have  always  been  going  on,  a  little  I 
a  little,  ever  since  my  grandfather  boa 
Croply  Chase,  and  the  naked  look  in 
horizon  that  used  to  annoy  my  good  mot 
so  much,  was  growing  less  and  less  every  y 
before  I  lost  mj  first  wife,  and  went  abro 
But  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  abou 
since  my  boy  was  born,  and  I  doubt  greatl; 
that  matter  has  been  attended  to  quite 
much  as  I  wish  it  to  be." 

Baron  Rittesberg  not  only  looked  as  if 
were  listening  as  Lord  Otway  spoke,  which, 
say  the  truth,  was  sometimes  the  case,  wl 
his  own  brain  was  enjoying  itself  in  speci 
lions  upon  the  probable  effect  to  the  hun 
race  of  some  new  invention,  or  some  un 
pected  discovery  in  science,  but  on  this  pa 
cular  occasion  he  not  only  looked  as  if 
were  listening,  but  he  really  did  listen;  . 
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barfing  sat  in  silent  meditation  for  a  minute  or 
tiro,  he  replied,  "  What  say  you,  my  lord,  to 
my  going  oyer  as  your  agent  in  this  matter  ? 
Tour  son,  you  know,  is  my  grandson,  and  I 
perfectly  agree  with  yon  in  thinking  that  his 
interest  may  be  seriously  affected,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  hereditary  home  injured,  if  the 
Coarse  of  improvement  you  speak  of  be  not 
carefully  and  skilfully  attended  to.  Among 
ws  hi  this  land  of  overgrown  forests,  our  wood- 
craft skill  is  oftener  called  for  in  clearing  than 
planting,  but  the  eye  that  has  been  used  to 
study  the  effect  of  the  one  operation,  cannot 
be  quite  unapt  at  the  other.  If  you  will  give 
ma  leave  of  absence,  I  know  Frederica  will ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  she  will  be  sure  to  guess 
that  such  an  errand  would  amuse  me,  and  in 
the  next,  the  interests  of  her  boy  would  make 
her  willingly  dispatch  either  me  or  anybody 
else,  to  the  world's  end/' 
•  Lord  Otway  was  evidently  enchanted  at  the 
proposal ;  he  declared  himself  very  decidedly 


■oass  um,  ok 

i  tie  tanm  ns  the  most  Edj 


l  ,«L  a»d  ■uetna,  he  felt  s  tot  niton 
te  jLltsaax  the  aoble  Genua  see  that  b 
L  st  Miniwl  his  dughter  to  a  man  t 


The  asoBrrcpart  of  the  busmen  was  sou 

L»i_y  Otwaj  was  most  sincere! 
lie  idea  of  her  father's  bete 
re  the  doll  routine  which  wis  i 
rcsafflK  zM-ni»i.ie  a:  Schloss  Rittesben?,  an 
i:c  wixi  she  well  knew  he  was  pretty  near) 
is  -Eirn&i  dow,  as  he  could  haye  been  twent 
-<*T5  before.  And  as  for  herself,  if  indee 
;>^  I'ssbaad  and  her  father's  affections! 
iiH-KT  ceoeeraing  her  really  did  succeed  i 
a,M--£  her  torn  her  thoughts  towards  herse 
a:  aZ_  ue  remembrance  of  her  boy,  and  ( 
ii=  »*— ^ ■•«  constant  ocenpation  he  was  av 
tr.rirr  her,  really  made  her  think  that  the: 
:";ir*  rfst  she  should  want  amusement,  were  s 
&e  as  ther  were  nnfonnded. 
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It  was  long  since  Lord  Otway  had  looked 
or  felt  so  well  as  he  did  immediately  after  this 
important  business  was  settled.  He  so  accu- 
rately described  his  place,  particularly  those 
parts  of  the  venerable  old  chase  which  he 
feared  his  father-in-law  would  still  find  neg- 
lected, that  Baron  Rittesberg  declared  he 
fancied  himself  already  there,  and  that  he  felt 
almost  as  much  eagerness  to  turn  such  pic- 
turesque acres  to  account,  as  the  owner  himself 
could  do. 

It  was  perhaps  the  pleasantest  season  of 
the  whole  year  for  travelling,  for  the  cheering 
spring  had  not  yet  ripened  into  the  oppressive 
heat  of  summer,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
our  baron  did  very  greatly  enjoy  his  journey. 
There  assuredly  are  some  people,  and  it  may 
be  feared  not  a  few,  who  deem  it  a  sin  if  they 
too  easily  permit  themselves  to  feel  happy. 
Such  phrases  as  the  following,  for  instance, 
have  often  been  uttered  in  my  hearing,  nor  can 
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I  believe  that  I  hare  been  the  only  one  so 
favoured : — 

u  Oh  dear !  I  am  sore  we  ought  not  tobtgh 
80 !  Who  knows  what  may  be  going  to  happen 
tons?" 

"  Really  it  is  quite  wrong,  and  unnatail 
for  us  to  take  pleasure  in  anything  after  iD 
we  hare  gone  through  so  lately !  It  is  quite 
enough  to  bring  a  judgment  upon  us!" 

"Don't  fix  your  heart  so  upon  anything! 
It  is  like  a  lefiance  of  Providence  !  I  altrars 
tremble  when  I  see  people  so  happy,  to  think 
what  may  come  after !"  And  so  on,  with  un- 
grateful moanings,  more  numerous,  more  long, 
and  more  dismal  than  I  have  patience  to  write. 
But  Baron  Rittesberg  read  the  stars  differ- 
ently, and  notwithstanding  his  loving  and  his 
constant  nature,  he  did  not  believe  that  he 
was  committing  a  sin  by  feeling  gay  and 
happy,  although  the  wife  he  had  so  fondlj 
loved  had  not  died  more  than  eighteen  months 
before. 
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It  will  readily  be  believed  that  his  first 
object  on  reaching  England  was  to  visit 
Otway  House,  and  he  found  that  the  vene- 
rable owner  had  described  both  the  mansion 
and  its  domain  so  accurately,  that  the  chief 
object  of  his  mission  was  at  once  made 
manifest  to  him,  and  the  carrying  it  forward 
proved  to  be  a  matter  of  greatly  less  difficulty 
than  he  expected ;  for  the  anxious  old  lord 
had  scarcely  done  his  steward  justice  in  the 
estimate  he  had  taken  of  his  skill  and  activity, 
and  the  quick-sighted  grandfather  of  the 
future  Viscount  saw  no  reason  whatever  to 
be  dissatisfied  at  the  state  in  which  he  found 
the  property. 

There  was  probably  a  good  deal  more 
surprise  felt  than  expressed,  even  in  looks, 
by  the  old  servants  of  the  family  at  hearing 
*  man  who,  in  their  estimation,  still  looked 
very  nearly  young  and  very  nearly  handsome, 
.talk  of  their  venerable  master  as  his  son-in- 
law.      His    credentials,    however,  were   too 
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sadstactorr  to  admit  of  any  question  on  the 
subject,  and  no  possible  doubt  existing  coa- 
coning  the  fact,  the  inquiries  which,  vitk 
■mj  respectful  apologies,  they  took  the 
liberty  of  patting  to  him  respecting  the  pie- 
ciocs  heir,  were  not  a  few. 

They  were   all    answered,   however,  with 
wnwearied  good  humour,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  old  housekeeper  was  rendered  complete 
by  the  baron  s  pointing  out  to  her  the  portrait 
'  *i  of  a  ii:tle  Vandjke- painted  Otway,  of  about 

?  thrw  rears  old,  which  he  assured  her,  and  by 

g;  no  means  untruly,  bore  a    most   remarkable 

\*  likeness  to  his  grandson. 

J!i|  This    important    business    orer,    and  the 

s^jSciently  voluminous   letters  dispatched  to 
*  Schioss  Rittesberg,  the  wandering  baron  began 

to  ask  himself  what  he  should  do  next. 

Frederics  had  not  let  him  depart  till  bo 
had  promised  not  to  return  before  the  end  of 
a  month.  She  knew  what  the  unfettered 
habits  of  his  life  had  been,  and  could  not 
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but  feel  that  the  infirmities  of  Lord  Otway 
prevented  their  being  so  now.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  pleasure,  as  sincere  as  it  wa* 
unselfish,  that  she  saw  him  depart,  and  so 
well  did  he  understand  this  that  he  had  not 
scrupled  to  give  her  the  promise  she  de- 
manded 

How,  then,  should  he  dispose  of  the  forfr- 
night's  holiday  which  still  remained  to  him. 
He  had  so  repeatedly  visited  England  since 
his  marriage  that  the  business  of  regular  sight- 
seeing had  no  attraction  for  him.  In  fact, 
the  only  thing  that  had  was  Harley  Court ; 
but  about  going  to  Harley  Court  the  Baron 
von  Rittesberg,  prompt  as  he  was  in  decision 
upon  most  occasions,  had  not  fully  made  up 
his  mind.  He  had  loved  and  liked  the  owner 
of  it  better  than  he  had  ever  loved  and  liked 
any  man ;  and  of  late  he  had,  perhaps,  loved 
and  liked  his  sister  better  than  he  had  ever 
loved  and  liked  any  woman,  save  one. 

It  might   appear  at  first  sight  that  both 
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these  sentiments  would  bare  tended  the 
way,  and  that  both  would  have  led  hi 
Make  a  visit  to  Hariey  Court.  The 
however,  was  otherwise.  His  lore  aud  i 
for  Fanny  did,  indeed,  propel  him 
strongly  thither,  but  his  feelings  to 
Henry  had  precisely  a  contrary  tenc 
Nor  can  this  appear  extraordinary  tc 
one  who  will  have  the  kindness  to  rem* 
that  Henry  Harlcy  had  removed  himself 
Venice,  broken  up  the  familiar  intercom 
which  he  had  seemed  to  delight,  conceals 
place  of  his  most  mysterious  retreat,  ai 
considerably  above  a  twelvemonth  leavin 
friend  with  whom  he  had  appeared  so 
to  share  every  thought,  in  total  ignorant 
only  of  his  condition  but  his  existence. 
to  the  real  cause  of  the  unhappy  young 
self-banishment  be  was  as  far  from  suspi 
it  as  his  little  honourable  grandson.  £ 
times,  indeed,  it  occurred  to  him  thai 
of  Henry  was  the  consequence  of 
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unhappy  lore  affair;  but  even  so,  he  could 
not  excuse  his  total  want  of  consideration  to, 
a  friend  to  whom  he  had  declared  himself  to 
be  so  strongly  attached.  It  was  just  possible 
that  to  his  aunt  and  sister  such  secresy  might 
be  considered  as  decorous,  if  some  imprudent 
and  guilty  elopement  were  the  cause  of  hi* 
absence,  but  not  so  to  him. 

In  short,  the  Baron  von  Kittesoerg  waa 
about  as  angry  with  Henry  Harley  as  it  was 
well  possible  he  could  be  with  any  man* 
And  such  being  the  case,  how  was  it  possible, 
as  he  repeatedly  asked  himself,  how  was  it 
possible  that  he  could  volunteer  himself  as  a 
guest  at  his  house'?  To  all  these  self- 
questionings,  self  continued  for  a  long  time 
to  answer,  "  It  is  not  possible ;"  but  at  last 
he  apparently  got  weary  of  perpetually  listen- 
ing to  the  same  note,  for  before  he  had  fully 
decided  upon  going  elsewhere,  he  began  to 
tell  himself  that  Henry  had  by  no  means 
behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  that  he  should 
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be  considered  as  the  only  important,  or  er 
as  the  most  important  individual  of  t 
Harley  family,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  be 
Lady  Frances  and  her  niece  Fanny,  inste 
of  being  neglected  in  consequence  of  I 
delinquencies,  ought  rather  to  receive  evt 
possible  attention  in  proof  of  the  sympat 
felt  for  the  very  painful  situation  in  whi 
Henry  had  placed  them. 

No  sooner  had  this  very  proper  and  tc 
natural  idea  suggested  itself,  than  all  t 
constitutional  promptitude  and  alertness 
Baron  von  Rittesberg  was  restored,  and 
as  short  a  time  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
announce  to  the  ladies  at  Harley  Court  tl 
he  proposed  paying  them  a  visit,  and 
receive  in  return  their  assurance  that  th 
should  be  most  happy  to  see  him,  he  set  i 
for  the  mansion  of  his  absent,  and,  as 
was  now  disposed  to  call  him,  his  faithlt 
friend. 
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And  most  happy  to  see  him  the  forsaken 
ladies  certainly  were;  for  not  any  of  the 
prejudices  of  Lady  Frances  against  the  little- 
understood  Frederica  had  mixed  themselves 
with  her  feelings  of  admiration  for  the  baron, 
who  she  declared  to  be,  in  spite  of  all  his 
eccentricities,  by  far  the  most  brilliant  person 
in  conversation  that  she  had  ever  known. 

That  a  visit  from  him,  therefore,  in  their 
dignified  but  by  no  means  gay  retreat,  should 
be  welcome  to  her  was  extremely  natural. 
Nor  was  it  unnatural  that  Fanny  also  should 
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ied  pleasure  from  this  list.  That  the 
fttl  it,  and  to  a  degree,  too,  that  prodn 
■i  riling  very  like  nervous  agitation,  cat 
be  denied ;  but  she  accounted  for  this 
fcssdf  by  thinking  that  seeing  the  baron 
ahaosi  lie  seeing  the  beloved  Frederica 
self, — »ud  no  wonder,  then,  that  it  sfa 
make  Ler  heart  beat.  Nor  was  the  B 
tob  Rirteslerg  at  all  insensible  to  the  pies 
of  Ktiii^  Fanny  Harley  again ;  bat  k 
Dot,  Lie  her,  think,  it  necessary  to  aa 
:':i  this  agreeable  emotion  by  referring  K 
caase  for  it  more  distant  than  herself. 

The  love  of  a  man  of  fifty  is  not  ei 
hie  the  lore  of  a  man  of  twenty-fire, 
linrc^h  both  should  be  of  the  superior  ■ 
of  mentis.  It  is  not  so  nearly  made  up 
the  rtvtipt  of  Silvias.  It  is  not  all  mat 
ui  me&  and  wars,  and  although  there  mi 
abundance  of  faith  and  service  in  it,  yet 
is  a  raft  deal  less  of  fantasy.  But,  d 
it  may  be  very   truly   and  con 
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stated  that  the  Baron  yon  Rittesberg  was  in 
loTe  with  Fanny  Harley. 

He  had  himself  rather  began  to  suspect  as 
much  just  when  she  went  off  in  such  violent 
haste  from  his  castle  in  order  to  attend  upon 
her  sick  annt ;  but  if  any  doubts  still  lingered 
ill  his  mind  respecting  the  nature  of  his  feel- 
ings towards  her,  they  were  all  very  effec- 
tually removed  at  the  moment  of  meeting  her 
again. 

u  There  is  no  doubt  about  it." — Thus  ran 
his  mental  soliloquy. — "I  certainly  am  very 
desperately  in  lore.  But  it  is  likely  enough 
that  if  I  tell  her  so  she  will  reply  by  gently 
hinting,  in  a  lady-like  manner,  that  I  am  an 
old  fool  for  my  pains." 

But  Baron  Rittesberg  was  not  a  man 
likely  to  listen  to  the  gloomy  grumblings  of 
despair,  instead  of  the  sweet,  gay  voice  of 
hope,  and  he  had  not  been  very  long  at 
Harley  Court  before  he  determined  not  to 
leave  it  till  he  knew,  upon  better  authority 
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than  any  which  his  own  conjectures  conk 
supply,  whether  he  had  the  power  of  per 
suading  Fanny  Harley  to  he  his  wife,  or  not 
His  strong  feeling  of  displeasure  against  he 
brother  rather  stimulated  him  to  take  thi 
step,  than  the  contrary,  for  haying  ascertain© 
from  both  the  ladies,  that  they  had  been  Id 
as  completely  in  ignorance  of  his  abode  a 
himself,  he  felt  greatly  disposed  to  mak 
common  cause  with  them,  and  to  prove  t 
him  that,  dearly  as  he  had  once  been  lore 
by  them  all,  they  could,  nevertheless,  mak 
up  their  minds  to  be  happy,  even  though  b 
had  so  cruelly  forsaken  them. 

In  short,  he  very  courageously  determine 
to  propose  himself  (though  somewhat  pac 
fifty),  with  his  remote  German  castle,  an 
its  dark  forests,  as  a  husband  to  Fann; 
Harley,  aged  twenty-nine,  in  the  midst  c 
the  splendour  of  the  noble  mansion  that  wa 
her  home,  and  had  been  her  birth-place. 

Having  so  decided,  there  was  no   farthe 
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vacillation  about  the  act,  but  he  still  felt  a 
little  uncertainty  as  to  the  manner  of  it. 

Should  he  write  to  her?  Or  should  he 
speak  to  her  ?  Should  he  begin  the  process 
after  the  manner  of  younger  men,  and  attack 
her  by  a  little  insidious  tenderness  before  he 
ventured  to  declare  his  object  explicitly  ? 

No.  He  did  not  think  that  would  suit 
him ;  so  at  length  he  merely  resolved  upon 
finding  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her 
alone,  and  then  to  let  the  manner  of  it  be  left 
to  chance. 

It  was  no  very  difficult  thing  to  find  this 
opportunity,  for  Fanny's  daily  habit  every 
morning  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  was  to 
visit  the  flower-garden  with  her  basket  and 
her  scissors,  no  flowers  appearing  so  precious 
to  her  as  those  which  she  selected  herself. 
But  in  this  occupation  she  was  never  joined 
by  her  aunt,  who  was  very  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the    old-fashioned  way  of   letting  the 
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bring  is  nth  Hovers  as  he  thoagkt 
it  moet  discreel  to  gather,  i«  the  beat 

TVe  baron,  howerer,  had  never  ret  failed  to 
aooanpany  her  in  these  predatory  excursus, 
therefore  his  doing  so  on  the  parbndai 
which  he  had  fixed  upon  as  tkri 
which  sboald  decide  his  fate,  had  nothing 
remaikable  in  it.  There  was,  however,  ooe 
dific&Hr  winch  arose  from  the  pertinadot! 
habit  of  the  head  gardener,  who,  under  ite 
semblance  of  datifd  respect,  was  wont  to  be 
for  e^er  at  hand  in  readiness  to  wait  upon 
Miss  Hariey  in  this  daily  business,  his  real 
object  being,  as  Fanny  perfectly  well  knew,  to 
check  her  hand  and  her  scissors  when  she  got 
among  his  faTourite  "  specimens." 

*n>e  baron,  however,  contrived  somehow  or 
other  to  make  Fannv  believe  that  if  she  reallv 
wished  for  something  peculiarly  fragrant  for 
her  own  favourite  rase  in  the  library,  the 
thing  which  would  most  effectually  answer  her 
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purpose,  would  be  a  branch  from  a  woodbine 
with  which  he  had  made  acquaintance  the  day 
before. 

Fanny  very  peaceably  suffered  herself  to  be 
led  to  it,  and  found  that  it  made  part  of  the 
decoration  of  a  somewhat  remote  bower  quite 
out  of  the  way  of  the  gardener  and  his  trea- 
sures. 

"Sit  down  here  for  a  moment,  will  you, 
Fanny  V  said  the  audacious  baron,  taking  her 
basket  from  her  hand,  and  placing  it  on  one 
side  of  the  entrance.  Fanny  coloured  a  little, 
and  perhaps  something  like  the  shadow  of  a 
thought  crossed  her  mind,  which  might  be 
expressed  by  the  words/"  What  is  to  come 
next  T 

However,  it  did  not  enter  her  head  to  make 
any  objection  to  the  proposal ;  no  one  erer 
did  object  to  anything  that  Baron  Rittesberg 
proposed ;  and  so,  she  walked  into  the  arbour 
and  sat  down. 

It  might  be  that  she  felt  a  little  surprised 
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ass  the  harca  did  not  sit  down  too,  but  be 
cal  so  sadh  thing ;  for  the  space  of  about  half 
a  girixse  he  positively  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
cue  bow*r  with  his  back  towards  her,  but  then 
he  turned  round  and  placed  himself  before 
her.  looking  down  upon  her  fair,  up-turned 
face  with  a  meditative  sort  of  air  that  caused 
the  cofcrar  again  to  mount  into  her  cheeks. 
TCfcea  he  first  turned  round  and  thus  stood 
before  her.  she  had  looked  very  innocently  up 
uko  Lis  :\ce*  but  now  she  looked  down  upon 
the  pebbles  which  covered  the  floor,  and  per- 
haps it  w  as  this  appearance  of  cowardice  on 
her  part,  which  restored  the  courage  of  the 
barun.  for  he  imm&iiately  said,  "  Fanny !  If 
I  were  :o  ask  you  to  be  mv  wife,  what  answer 
would  vou  sire  me  V  Fannv,  for  a  short 
space,  remained  profoundly  silent ;  she  was 
evidently  giving  the  question  consideration; 
but  at  length  she  looked  up  and  said,  rather 
demurely,  but  with  something  a  little  ap- 
proaching to  a  smile  at   the  corner  of  her 
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mouth,   "If  you  did,  I  think  I  should  say 
yes." 

***** 

Of  all  that  immediately  followed  there  is  no 
need  to  speak.  Lady  Frances  did  not  look  at 
all  shocked,  nor  even  very  much  surprised, 
when  she  heard  the  news;  and  as  to  Fre- 
derica,  if  ever  a  mortal  woman  found  the  way 
of  pouring  out  her  heart  upon  paper,  she 
might  have  been  said  to  do  it  in  the  charming 
letter  which  expressed  her  joy  at  the  ap- 
proaching event. 

Poor  Lord  Otway,  too,  dictated  a  most 
sincere  and  cordial  congratulation,  and  there 
was  but  one  point  from  which  anything  not 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  was  likely  to  come- 
nothing  pleasant,  certainly,  could  be  reasonably 
hoped  for  from  Henry. 

As  to  the  baron,  though  as  happy  as  he 
ought  to  be,  (and  that  is  saying  much)  at  the 
prospect  of  marrying  such  a  woman  as  Fanny 
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Harley,  he  could  not,  even  for  her  sake,  dh 
himself  of  the  feeling  that  he  had  been 
that  is  to  say,  unkindly  used,  by  Henry ;  j 
this  poor  Fanny  knew  full  well,  together  v 
many  other  things  of  which  the  unsuspwi 
baton  was  profoundly  ignorant,  but  a& 
which,  though  they  might  serve  to  explain 
brother's  conduct,  were  farenough  from  mal 
it  justifiable. 

But  even  this  explanation,  unsatisfactory 
it  was,  could  not  be  permitted  to  reach  Ba 
Rittesberg.  Fanny  felt  she  had  no  right 
disclose  what  it  was  quite  evident  that  I* 
Otway  had  deemed  it  best  to  conceal;  a 
this  necessity  for  reserve,  joined  to  the  paii 
consciousness  that  her  future  husband  € 
sidered  himself  as  having  been  unworti 
treated  by  her  dearly,  fondly,  ever-lo 
brother,  was  decidedly  a  drawback  to  , 
felicity,  but  it  was  the  only  one. 
'  It  was  quite  as  much  to  spare  this  d 
brother  the  pain  of  any  enforced  intercom 
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with  the  father  of  Lady  Otway,  as  to  render 
smooth  what,  without  this  precaution  on  her 
part,  might  very  probably  hare  been  made  the 
reverse,  that  she  did  not  announce  her  mar- 
riage to  him  till  it  was  over.     Baron  Bitteg- 
berg  had  expressed  himself  so  strongly  to  her 
•on  the  subject  of  the  ungrateful  indifference 
manifested  by  Henry  to  himself,  that  she  felt 
it  to  be  impossible  they  could  be  brought  into 
«ny  correspondence  respecting  her  settlements, 
without  the  risk  of  such  painful  expressions 
being  used  on  the  subject  of  Henry's  conduct, 
as  would  render  much  more  difficult,  if  not 
absolutely  impossible,  the  perfect  reconciliation 
which  she  trusted  would  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  near  connexion  between  then*,  of  which 
she  was  to  be  the  tie;  nor  was  any  ocrae- 
Bpondence  of  the  kind  at  all  necessary .  fanny's 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  stood  in  her  own 
name  m  the  Bank  of  England,  and  was  aefcifed 
upon  her  and  her  heirs.     And  the  baton's 
/settlement  *rf  all  he  .had  to  dispose  of  upon  his 
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daughter,  which  was  made  at  the  time  of 
marriage  with  Lord  Otvwr,  did  not  affect 
hereditary  property,  being  inherited  byai 
heir,  nor  prevent  his  widow  from  harii 
dowager's  claim  upon  it. 

The  only  notice  therefore  which  was  tr 
mitted  to  Henry  respecting  his  sister's  t 
riage,  was  by  a  short  letter  from  ber. 
signed,  "Fanny  tod  Rittesber?r""  and  wl 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  ban 
through  whose  hands  alone  thev  had  anv  c< 
mum'cation  with  him. 

With  affectionate  attention  on  the  pan  b 
of  the  baron  and  his  bride  to  the  comfort 
the  almost  imprisoned  Ladv  Otwar.  the  m 
riage  was  brought  about  with  as  litde  delav 
possible,  the  baron's  leaTe  of  absence  ban 
been  prolonged  for  a  week  or  two.  to  pre* 
the  necessity  of  a  second  jonmer.  La 
Frances,  though  in  eTerr  wav  satisfied  wi 
the  marriage,  declined  the  earnest  inriutii 
of  the  newly  married  couple  to  accompli 
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them  into  Germany,  she  having  engaged  her- 
self to  pay  a  visit  to  her  recently  married 
nephew  in  Scotland ;  but  she  protested,  and 
very  sincerely,  that  she  had  booked  their  invi- 
tation, and  with  the  fullest  hope  and  intention 
of  hereafter  accepting  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

If  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  r 
readers  understand  how  true  and  how  stro 
was  the  attachment  between  Frederica  a 
Fanny,  I  should  not  make  them  understand 
now,  even  though  I  were  to  detail,  at  I 
very  fullest  length,  all  that  passed  bctwt 
them  after  Fanny's  arrival  at  her  Germ 
castle,  iu  the  character  of  Lady  Otway's  ste 
mother. 

Invidious  as  this  title  often  is,  and  ofl 
very  unfairly,  it  did  not  produce  its  usua 
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repulsive  effect  on  Frederica.  There  was,  on 
the  contrary,  &  new  claim,  made  on  her 
affection,  by  the  revival  of  her  father's 
happy  spirits,  which  was  felt  as  it  deserved  to 
be  felt,  and  valued  at  its  worth. 

But  notwithstanding  that  the  tie  between 
them  was  now  so  close  a  one,  and  that  the 
hearts  of  both  led  them  so  cordially  to.  profit 
by  it,  there  was  no  greater  avowal  of  confi- 
dence between  them  on  the  subject  of  Henry, 
than  heretofore,  and  its  being  so  was  a  proof 
of  great  delicacy  and  discretion  in  both,  but  in 
neither  was  it  from  any  want  of  confidence. 

Month  after  month  passed  on,  during  which 
his  name  was  never  pronounced  aloud  by  any 
of  them.  In  reply  to  the  short  letter,  in 
vrhich  Fanny  announced  her  marriage  to  him. 
she  had  received  one  shorter  still,  in  which  he 
told  her,  with  more  bitter  feeling  on  his  own 
account,  than  affectionate  consideration  on 
hers,  that  she  must  be  aware  that  the  con- 
nexion she  had  formed  was  one  which,  under 
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nnst   probahlj  hare  the 
of  separating  them  for  erer. 
■t    this  caned  her  great  pain  is  toj 
bat  it  would  hare  caused  her  more, 
stttMt  befcred  that  a  time  would  coo* 

ber  nnhappj  brother  woald 
fcreira,   in    coftskkration    of   his  s£ 


Wahoci  this  hope,  she  could  scared  j  hire 
i«a  so  happjr  as  she  now  found  herself    In 
irw.  she  was  a  tot  happjr  wife.     It  was  so 
5e££iiifs4  to  her  to  find  that  the  baron  coali 
and  did.  make  her  his  companion  in  that  be* 
seaae  cc  the  word  which  could,  in  his  case, 
isa^  i«a  tsed  to  Terr  few.     She  had,  more- 
tfrtr,  lie  beanfei;  pleasure  of  knowing  this 
it-it   was  a  comfort    to    her   beloved 
as  it  was  needfoL 
7i*e  c&cdiara  of  poor   Lord   Otwajr  had 
itKome   reffT   sad.      He    was    completely  a 
cr-rcoc  ashi  :l«OBsh  his  sweet  temper  never 
ics:ci  iizL  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that 
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he  suffered  more  than  he  would  acknowledge. 
Yet  still  he  lingered  on,  nor  was  he  relieved 
from  this  painfully  prolonged  existence  till 
after  Fanny  had  given  an  infant  uncle  to  his 
little  heir. 

The  joy  produced  by  this  happy  event  was 
shared  by  him  with  a  warmth  of  feeling 
which  showed  that  his  heart,  at  least,  had 
escaped  the  paralysis  which  had  seized  his 
limbs ;  but  he  did  not  survive  it  many  days  ; 
and  poor  Frederica  fared  the  better,  perhaps, 
for  having  her  own  heart  divided  between  the 
sadness,  equally  natural  and  sincere,  which 
the  death  of  one  so  truly  amiable,  and  so 
truly  attached  to  her  occasioned,  and  anxiety 
for  the  health  of  the  dear  invalid,  to  whom 
this  sudden  death,  so  close  beside  her  baby's 
cradle,  gave  a  severe  shock. 

But  the  new-born  baby  prospered,  never- 
theless, and  the  group  around  was  beyond  all 
question  a  not  unhappy  group,  in  spite  of  their 
sable  garments. 
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The  first  interruption  to  this  tauly  do« 
mestic  happinesa  arose  from  the  necessity 
which  Lady  Otway  felt  herself  to  be  unfa; 
of  going,  at  least  for  a  short  time^  to  Otroj 
Park.  The  only  promise  with  which  goed 
Lord  Otway  had  burthened  her  widowhood 
and  the  guardianship  of  her  son,  which  1m 
had  wholly  confided  to  her,  was  that  tin 
little  boy  should  not  pass  a  year  after  hi 
death  without  being  taken  to  the  aneienl 
home  that  was  to  be  his,  and  to  be  permittee 
to  remain  there  for  one  year,  that  a  feeliij 
of  personal  interest  for  him  might  be  create 
among  his  tenants  and  neighbours  by  hh 
presence. 

Beyond  this  he  put  no  restraint  upon  hei 
whatever.  He  had  himself  been  too  mud 
a  citizen  of  the  world  to  hare  any  Terj 
strong  predilection  for  a  strictly  Enghst 
education*  He  expressed  a  wish,  but  exacted 
no  promise  on  the  subject,  that  he  should  be 
entered  at  one  of  the  two  English  universities; 
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it:  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  if  any  English 
gentleman  baa  jet  died  at  so  advanced  an 
age,  who  would  hare  allowed  that  England 
had  more  than  two — but  excepting  this,  the. 
young  mother,  and  the  young  guardian,  who 
had  not  attained  her  own  majority  more  than 
a  year  or  two,  was  left  as  free  as  air  as  to 
the  future  residence  both  of  herself  and  her 
boy.  For  the  first  six  months  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Otway,  his  widow,  therefore* 
felt  that  she  might  continue  to  enjoy  the 
domestic  seclusion  which  so  well  suited  her 
condition,  with  less  interruption  at  Schloss 
Rittesberg  than  she  could  hope  for  at  Otway 
Park,  and  she  therefore  scrupled  not  to 
comply  with  her  father's  and  her  dear 
Fanny's  wish  that  she  should  remain  there. 
But  this  peaceful  interval  enjoyed,  and  oyer, 
no  farther  opposition  could,  with  propriety, 
be  offered  to  her  keeping  the  only  promise 
which  her  amiable  husband  had  asked  from 
her.      It  was    then    early    spring*  and    no 
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season  could  be  more  desirable  for  travelling. 
Might  it  not  even  tempt  her  supremely  happy 
father,  together  with  his  wife  and  infant  sob, 
to  accompany  her  ? 

In  truth,  they  needed  not  any  such  tempta- 
tion. Leaving  the  infant  son  out  of  the 
question,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
find  any  party  more  earnestly  inclined  to 
accept  an  invitation,  than  were  the  Schloes 
Rittesberg  party  to  accept  that  of  the 
dowager  Lady  Otway.  The  necessary  ar- 
rangements, therefore,  were  very  gaily  and 
speedily  made,  the  two  nursery  establishments 
were  easily  blended  into  one,  and  the  party 
set  forth  quite  as  cheerfully  as  it  was  pos- 
sible they  could  do,  under  existing  circum- 
stances. 

The  arrival  of  an  heir  to  the  Otway  pro- 
perty could  not  be  other  than  a  jubilee  at 
Otway  Park,  notwithstanding  the  sable  garb 
of  his  mother ;  for  a  distant,  and  an  unpro- 
mising relative  had  been  so  long  looked  to, 
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and  so  greatly  dreaded,  as  the  heir  to  the 
property,  that  this  direct  descendant  of  the 
long  line  which  had  possessed  it  was  an  event 
which  could  only  be  hailed  as  an  especial 
blessing. 

The  Baron  Rittesberg,  moreover,  had  left 
very  favourable  memories  of  himself  at  the 
Park,  and  the  air  of  old  acquaintanceship 
with  which  he  addressed,  and  was  addressed 
by  its  venerable  domestics,  was  a  source  of 
very  considerable  comfort  to  all  parties. 

And  now  again  the  trio  found  themselves 
exceedingly  happy  and  comfortable ;  and  so 
they  continued  to  feel  till  a  letter  reached 
the  Baroness  Rittesberg  from  her  aunt,  Lady 
Frances  Monkton,  stating  her  earnest  hope 
that  they  would  all  come  to  Harley  Court 
before  they  all,  or  any  of  them,  thought  of 
returning  to  Germany. 

"My  nephew  Harley/'  she  added,  "has, 
since  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  so  completely 
put  the  place  not  only  at  my  disposition,  but 
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under  my  care,  that  I  should  really  fed  rane 
scruple  at  leaving  it  for  any  internal  bag 
enough  to  permit  my  taking  a  journey  to 
Schloes  Rittesberg  to  see  you  alL  Therefore, 
if  yon  do  not  come  to  me,  what  chance  have 
I  of  making  the  acquaintance  ef  my  peat 
•nephew  ¥ 

Fanny  felt  that  this  was  very  Strang  plead- 
ing, and  when  her  husband's  eye  turned  to 
the  perusal  of  her  face,  he  read  plainly 
enough  there  that  her  wishes  accorded  with 
those  of  her  aunt.  This  was  very  natural, 
and  quite  as  it  ought  to  be ;  nevertheless, 
the  Baron  Rittesberg,  fond  husband  as  he 
was,  did  not  feel  at  all  disposed  to  indulge 
her.  He  felt  that  Henry  Harley  had  dis- 
appointed him  most  completely,  and  it  was 
a  species  of  disappointment  that  beyond  all 
things  was  calculated  to  wound  him  deeply, 
fie  had  both  loved  and  admired  Henry -from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  be  had  firmly 
believed  that  he  was  equally  loved  in  return. 
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In  this  he  now  believed  himself  to  have 
been  most  entirely  mistaken,  and  the  idea  of 
volunteering  a  visit  to  his  house,  in  the 
character  of  his  brother-in-law,  before  that 
character  had  even  been  welcomed,  or  even 
acknowledged  bj  a  single  word  or  sign  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  was  very  far  indeed  from 
being  agreeable  to  him. 

He  walked  forth  alone  into  the  wide- 
spreading  domain  of  his  little  grandson,  under 
pretence  of  superintending  the  still  progres- 
sing plantations;  but,  in  truth,  he  was 
tihinking  neither  of  the  beauty  or  the  profit 
of  the  little  lord's  possessions,  for  he  was 
wholly  occupied  in  taking  counsel  with  him- 
self how  he  might  best  manage  in  order  to 
refuse  dding  what  he  so  well  knew  his  young 
wife  wished  him  to  do,  without  appearing  to 
be  intolerably  cruel  and  unkind.  At  length 
he  returned  to  the  house,  having  made  up  his 
■rind  not  to  command,  but  to  consult  his 
wife. 
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Perhaps  he  was  right,  for  Fanny  »a» 
woman  who  perfectly  well  deserved  to  I 
treated  as  a  reasonable  being ;  but  it  was 
painful  business  for  all  that,  and  certain! 
not  the  less  so  to  her,  because  she  felt  tin 
her  husband  was  right  in  refusing  to  becom 
the  uninvited  guest  of  a  man  who  had  | 
carefully  avoided  all  intercourse  with  him  s 
Henry  had  done. 

And  yet  how  easy,  how  very  easy  did  sb 
feel  it  would  be,  to  make  him  change  hi 
view  of  the  whole  matter,  by  the  simple  unm 
of  uttering  to  him  a  few  vorda  of  the  w* 
Hut  a  feeliug  stronger  tiian  her  »:  " 
her  aunt—stronger  even 
exculpate  her  unhapr 
the  charge  of  indj*1" 
was  her  nvan* 
secret,  1>»* 

kar 
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had  never  been  revealed  to  him ;  and  Fanny 
remained  resolute  in  her  determination  that 
her  own  union  with  the  father  should  not  be 
the  means  of  betraying  the  carefully-guarded 
secret  of  the  daughter.  But  Fanny  herself, 
as  she  was  well  aware,  knew  little,  or  rather 
nothing  of  what  might  have  passed  between 
Lady  Otway  and  her  brother,  before  the 
marriage  of  either,  or  afterwards.  All  she 
could  have  told,  for  all  she  knew,  was  that 
Henry  had  been  deeply  attached  to  Frederica, 
although  the  unhappy  entanglement  which 
ended  in  his  marriage  with  Miss  Selcroft  had 
prevented  his  declaring  it.  She  might  also  have 
stated  her  belief  that  this  attachment  had 
never  been  eradicated,  which  might  well 
enough  have  accounted  for  his  believing  that 
it  had  been  his  duty  to  avoid  her, — but  even 
this  she  felt  that  she  had  no  right  to  disclose, 
when  it  had  been  so  clearly  evident  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  her  friend  to  conceal  it.    So 
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the  interview  between  the  baron  and  hi 
ended  by  her  affectionately  telling  hh 

whatever  he  wished  to  do,  that  woukl  b 
saw  wished  should  be  done. 
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But  when  the  Baroness  Bittesberg  again 
found  herself  alone*  not  all  her  conjugal  love 
and  obedience  could  prevent  her  feeling  that 
this  total  separation  from  her  brother  and 
her  aunt  was  a  sad  drawback  to  her  happi- 
ness ;  and  then,  being  of  a  hopeful  nature, 
she  began  asking  herself  if  it  were,  indeed, 
inevitable?  About  half  an  hour  of  steady, 
rational  reflection  led  her  to  think  that  it  was 
not.  She  remembered  that  though  she  her- 
self felt  bound  in  honour  to  preserve  a  secret 
that  was  not  her  own,  Frederic*  was  under 
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no  soeh  bondage  It  wis  true,  indeed,  tint 
she  bad  nerer  ss  jet  so  far  lifted  the  tefl, 
which  the  reserve  of  her  friend  had  placed 
between  them,  as  erer  jet  to  hare  spoken  to 
her  at  all  on  the  subject  of  Henry's  attach- 
ment, but,  nevertheless,  enough  had  passed 
between  than  at  the  time  of  his  withdrawing 
himself  from  them  all  at  Venice,  to  make  her 
feel  certain  that  Frederica  knew  that  she  was 
not  ignorant  of  it. 

Moreover,  the  time  was  past  when  there 
would  have  been  an  impropriety,  bordering, 
perhaps,  on  sin,  in  alluding  to  the  subject 
when  speaking  to  Frederica ;  and  the  result 
of  all  this  was,  that  Fanny  determined  to 
give  her  dearly-beloved  step -daughter  a  Utile 
lecture  on  the  cruelty  of  letting  Henry  appear, 
in  the  eyes  of  her  father,  to  be  a  more  utterly 
worthless  and  graceless  individual  than  he 
really  was. 

The  subject,  though  a  very  delicate  one, 
was  easily  opened   by  Fanny's  telling  Lady 
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Otway  what  the  baron's  final  decision  had 
been  respecting  Lady  Frances  Monkton's 
invitation. 

"  My  father  told  me  so,"  replied  Frederica, 
slightly  colouring. 

"It  will  be  a  sad  disappointment  to  my 
aunt,"  said  Fanny. 

"  I  hope  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  she 
pays  us  a  nice  visit  at  Schloss  Rittesberg," 
replied  Lady  Otway. 

Fanny  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said, — "  It  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  beguile 
my  aunt  into  a  visit  to  your  dear  father,  and 
my  dear  husband,  Frederica,  while  she  is  left 
so  profoundly  ignorant  as  she  is  at  present 
of  the  changed  sentiments  of  the  baron 
towards  Henry.  My  unhappy  brother  ap- 
pears to  him,  and  must  appear  to  him,  not 
only  as  a  capricious  acquaintance,  but  as  a 
most  ungrateful  friend.  Henry  has  been  a 
very  unfortunate,  and  a  very  unhappy  man, 
Frederica — but  he  has  never  been  ungrateful 
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for  the  kindness  of  your  father ;  nor,  lit 
as  my  dear  husband  grosses  it,  has  he  ei 
ceased  to  hold  him  dearer  to  his  heart  th 
an j  other  frie&d  whom  it  has  been  Us  forta 
to  meet  with  through  life." 

Had  Fanny  tasked  at  Lady  Otway  at  tl 
moment,  which  she  did  not,  she  night  p 
chance  haw  been  terrified  by  her  extra 
paleness.  Bat  Fanny,  though  very  modi  o 
vinced  that  she  was  doing  what  was  rig 
felt,  nevertheless,  very  much  embarrassed,  i 
the  consequence  of  this  was  that  she  purst 
the  work  upon  which  she  was  employed  n 
such  diligence,  that  she  never  took  her  e; 
off  for  a  single  moment. 

"Let  us  talk  of  this  another  time/'  s 
Lady  Otway,  suddenly  rising,  and  retreat 
with  a  rapid  step  towards  the  door,  which  i 
had  opened,  passed  through,  and  closed  ai 
her,  before  her  stepmother  had  obtained 
single  glance  at  her  face. 

From  the  room  in  which  this  short  a 
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fereBce  was  held,  to  that  constantly  occupied 
in  the  morning  by  her  father,  Lady  Otway 
paflsed  with  a  Tery  rapid,  though  not  perhaps 
with  a  very  6teady  step.  On  entering  it  she 
found  him,  as  she  expected,  alone,  and  read- 
ing.  She  gave  herself  no  time  for  preface. 
"  Father  1"  she  said,  u  dearly  as  we  love  one 
another,  I  hare  kept  you  in  ignorance  during 
perhaps  the  most  important  portion  of  my 
life,  of  the  only  feeling  which  ever  rivalled  in 
intensity  my  love  for  you." 

Baron  Rittesberg,  who  on  her  entrance  had 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  volume  he  was  read- 
ing, and  fixed  them  on  her  with  the  loviug 
smile  which  ever  greeted  her  approach,  seemed 
petrified  by  this  strange  address.  Nor  were 
the  words  alone  the  cause  of  this  unmeasured 
astonishment.  Frederic*  looked  as  he  had 
never  seen  her  look  before.  That  beautiful 
pale  calmness,  which,  while  it  suggested  any- 
thing rather  than  an  idea  of  insensibility, 
seemed  to  announce  a  degree  of  self-possession 
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that  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  painfull; 
Tehement  display  of  feeling,  had  given  plac 
to  a  flushed  cheek,  and  an  expression  of  agiti 
tion  and  anxiety  in  the  usually  placid,  med 
tative  eye,  which  must  hare  been  startling  1 
any  one  even  slightly  acquainted  with  her,  an 
might  well  astonish  her  father,  to  whom  tl 
sweet  serenity  of  her  aspect  had  been  tl 
brightest  sunshine  of  his  life. 

Haying  gazed  at  her  for  a  momemt,  1 
abruptly  rose  from  his  chair,  and  approach 
her.  "  My  darling  child !"  he  exclaime 
"  what  can  you  hare  to  tell  me  that  shoa 
occasion  such  strong  emotion  ?  Sit  down,  n 
sweet  Frederica !  Whatever  it  is,  do  you  n 
know  that  I  shall  listen  to  it  only  as  your  on 
heart  would  do— if  it  be  pain  to  you,  it  mu 
be  pain  to  me  likewise.  But  you  cannot  fe 
reproaches  from  me,  dearest." 

"  No  !  my  own  father,  I  have  no  such  fear 
she  replied.  "My  heart  does  not  reproai 
me  much,  and  I  think  I  should  be  more  like 
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to  meet  severity  from  my  own  heart  than 
from  yours.  I  am  not  going  either  to  accuse 
or  to  defend  myself ;  it  is  the  cause  of  another 
that  I  must  plead  to  you,  and  you  must  give 
my  pleading  a  patient  and  a  candid  hearing, 
father  1* 

"I  will  behave  as  well  as  I  can,  Frederica. 
But  if  any  human  being  has  voluntarily  given 
you  pain,  I  do  not  promise  that  I  shall  listen 
to  the  detail  with  patience,"  returned  the 
baron,  with  a  look  more  nearly  approaching 
sternness,  than  she  had  ever  seen  him  wear 
before. 

"  I  have,  thank  heaven !  no  such  detail  to 
give,"  she  replied.  "  But  yet  I  must  bespeak 
your  patience,  father,  because  it  is  my  opinion 
that  appearances  have  led  you  to  form  an  in- 
jurious and  a  mistaken  estimate  of  one  for 
whom  I  earnestly  wish  to  recover  your  good 
opinion,  and  of  whom  I  think  I  can  form 
a  more  correct  judgment  than  you  can  do. 
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I  irish  to  speak  to  yon,  father,  of  Henrj 
Hariey." 

"And  why  should  yon  suppose,  Fradenca,' 
returned  the  baron,  while  a  slight  frown  pane 
across  his  brow, ."that  yon  are  more  capaM 
than  I  am,  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  c 
Henry  Hariey?  Is  it  because  yon  fiuiey  tha 
yon  know  his  character  well  % — I  onoe  thoqgi 
the  same  respecting  him,  myself;  but  I  ha? 
discovered  that  I  was  entirely  mistaken ;  nor  d 
I  think  it  at  all  improbable  that  yon,  too,  ma 
one  of  these  days  make  the  same  discover] 
But  what  has  occurred  to  make  you  mentio 
him  to  me  now  %  Hare  you  heard  any  ne* 
of  him  ?  I  hare  learned  to  be  quite  awai 
that  he  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  eoi 
of  person  I  fancied  him  to  be,  but  I  skill  fee 
for  my  wife's  sake,  as  you  must  know,  sufficn 
interest  about  him  to  wish  to  be  made  ae 
quainted  with  any  news  you  may  have  hear 
concerning  him." 
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"  I  have  much  to  tell  concerning  him,  but 
you  must  be  reiy  patient,  father, — and  let  me 
tell  you  all,  will  you,  without  stopping  me  ? 
I  might  not  be  able  to  begin  again/' 

The  baron,  who  saw  that  her  complexion 
varied,  and  that  her  lips  trembled  as  she 
spoke,  seemed  to  catch  suddenly  a  sort  of 
-shadowy  notion  that  it  was  not  of  Henry  only 
that  she  was  about  to  speak. 

All  frowns,  all  sternness  vanished  instantly, 
«nd  drawing  his  chair  somewhat  nearer  to 
that  on  which  Lady  Otway  had  placed  her- 
self, he  prepared  to  listen  to  her  with  an 
earnestness  of  attention  that  promised  well 
for  his  hearing  and  comprehending  ererj  word 
she  was  about  to  utter. 

It  was  no  light,  no  easy  task,  that  the 
'greatly  agitated  Frederica  had  set  herself. 
The  fully  displaying,  to  the  eyes  of  her  father, 
every  feeling  that  it  had  been  for  years  the 
great  business  of  her  life  to  conceal,  could  not 
be  done  without  a  reij  painful  effort ;  and  it 
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is  probable  that  nothing  could  hare  given  her. 
strength,  energy,  and  courage  to  make  it,  bat 
the  ardent  wish  to  justify  the  unhappy  Henry 
in  the  eyes  of  her  father,  which  the  words  of 
Fanny  had  inspired 

But  having  once  entered  upon  the  theme,  it 
seemed  to  inspire  her  as  she  proceeded.  She 
narrated  the  whole  history  of  Henry's  Lake 
of  Killarney  adventures,  exactly  as  she  had 
jieard  it  from  him  when  they  were  seated 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Colisaeum.  She  con- 
fessed all  her  own  hopes,  and  all  the  joy  they 
caused  her.  And  then,  as  rapidly  as  might 
be,  she  narrated  the  cause  of  his  sudden  recall 
to  England,  and  the  marriage  which  was  its 
inevitable  consequence.  Of  her  own  feelings 
afterwards,  of  her  struggles  to  conceal  and  to 
control  the  profound  attachment  which  she 
had  conceived  for  the  man  who  had  so  invo- 
luntarily deceived  her,  she  said  but  little ;  but 
there  was  no  need  she  should  say  much,  for 
there  was  that  in  her  look  and  voice  as  she 
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alluded  to  this  struggle,  which  made  her  father 
comprehend  far  better  than  any  words  could 
hare  done,  that  she  had  suffered  greatly. 

And  then  followed  a  statement,  slightly,  but 
powerfully  sketched,  of  the  state  of  mind  and 
feeling  which  had  led  her  to  become  the  wife 
of  Lord  Otway.  It  was  evident  enough  to 
her  father  that  she  had  consented  to  this 
marriage  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  would 
be  in  her  power  and  in  her  will  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  the  amiable  old  man,  and 
that  the  doing  so,  by  leading  her  to  the  per- 
formance of  active  duties,  would  furnish  the 
most  effectual  antidote  against  the  state  of 
mind  she  most  wished  to  avoid. 

So  far,  though  the  narrative  had  cost  her 
much,  she  had  been  sustained  under  the  effort 
it  required,  by  perceiving  that  her  father  com- 
prehended, and  went  along  with  her.  But  the 
worst  was  still  to  come.  How  should  she 
find  power  to  speak  of  what  her  feelings  were 
when  she  saw  her  husband  and  her  child  pre* 
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sented  to  Harley  t  Harley,  free  from  ever 
tie  that  had  prevented  their  union  when  the 
parted  last !  Yet  even  this  was  less  diffieul 
than  the  attempting  to  explain  all  that  ha; 
pened  afterwards. 

No  one  but  Frederica  herself  could  low 
how  innocent,  how  more  than  innocent — hoi 
truly  excellent  were  the  motives  which  led  he 
to  wish  that  this  meeting,  which  she  would  a 
gladly  have  avoided,  should  eventually  beccm 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  them  alL  Nor  coal 
even  she  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  thi 
from  a  consciousness  of  constant  suffering  am 
constant  restraint,  she,  by  perfectly  ianensiy 
degrees,  at  last  became  aware  that  both  t 
Henry  and  to  her  luckless  self,  this  oonstan 
intercourse,  embarrassed  and  restrained  as  i 
was,  had  still  a  pleasure  in  it  That  she  h» 
felt  this,  is  certain,  because  she  was  awakens 
to  a  feeling  of  startling  danger,  upon  discover 
ing  that  she  was  no  longer  so  miserable  as  sh 
had  been,  or  at  any  rate  that  her  existence 
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was  no  longer  so  languidly  monotone  as  almost 
to  resemble  an  intermediate  state  between  life 
and  death.  She  had  trembled  as  her  frightened 
conscience  told  her  that  she  was  not  jet  insen- 
sible to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  listening  to 
the  man.  from  whom  she  most  truly  and  sin- 
cerely wished  to  separate  herself  far  erer,  had 
she  possessed  the  power  to  do  so.  On  this 
period,,  which  pained  her  in  remembrance  be- 
yond erery  other,  she  paused  not  for  a  moment, 
and  if  her  father  guessed  that  sueh  a  period 
had  existed,  it  was  only  because  she  passed 
o?er  with  such  rapidity  the  precise  epoch  of 
Henry's  departure  from  Venice.  And  yet  she 
felt  that  her  sad  tale  was  not  complete  if  the 
explanation  which  took  place  at  their  last 
interview  were  omitted  For  two  or  three 
minutes  she  remained  silent,  and  painfully 
embarrassed,  but  when  she  spoke  again  die 
difficulty  was  orer,  for  she  desperately  screwed 
her  courage  to  the  avowal,  and  said,  "Once, 
and  once  only,  Mr.  Harley  so  greatly  forgot 
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the  respect  he  owed  me,  as  to  speak  of  1ot< 
It  was  daring  the  last  moments  we  ever  paase 
together — I  never  saw  him  afterwards.  An 
he  was  made  to  understand  that  it  was  m 
determination  never  to  see  him  again;  an 
then  it  was  that  he  withdrew  himself  from  jo 
all ;  and  where  he  has  concealed  himself,  you 
dear  wife  knows  no  more  than  you  or  I  <k 
Could  he  explain  all  this  to  you,  father 
Could  he  do  it  without  committing  a  worst 
offence  than  any  with  which  you  now  charg 
him  T 

When  Lady  Otway  ceased  speaking,  th 
baron  rose  from  his  chair  and  silently  ap 
proaching  his  daughter,  who  rose  at  his  ap 
proach,  he  threw  his  arms  round  her,  an< 
pressed  her  closely  to  his  heart.  "  My  deal 
my  matchless  child!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  though 
I  knew  you  so  well,  my  Frederica !  I  fancie 
that  I  so  thoroughly  understood  and  did  yo 
justice !  But  you  have  defeated  some  of  m 
cleverest  speculations,  my  dear  child.     I  ha 
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fancied  that  my  own  easy  temper  had  in  you 
been  crystallized,  as  it  were,  into  something 
that  almost  approached  indifference.  But  you 
are  a  much  more  human,  yet  a  much  more 
finely  finished  creature  than  I  imagined  you  to 
be !  Heaven  bless  you,  my  sweet  lore,  and 
make  your  future  life  less  full  of  pain  and 
difficulty  than  the  past  has  been !  .  .  .  .  But 
I  must  go  to  my  poor  wife,  Frederica.  Per- 
haps she  does  not  know  quite  all  that  you 
have  now  told  me,  but  I  doubt  not  she  knows 
enough  to  make  her  feel  that  her  unfortunate 
brother  does  not  quite  deserve  all  the  violent 
resentment  I  have  felt  against  him.  I  think 
now,  Frederica,  that  I  shall  indulge  her  with  a 
visit  to  Harley  Court." 

And  having  rapidly  uttered  these  words,  he 
pressed  his  lips  upon  her  forehead,  and  hurried 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  the  mere  act  of  telling 
him  that  I  have  been  unhappy,  should  suffice 
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to  make  me  feel  as  light  hearted  and  as  free 
from  sorrow  as  I  do  now?"  thoeght  Ladj 
Otway,  as  she  retraced  her  steps  to  her  ewi 
apartment,  which  she  had  so  lately  left  with 
the  heavy  consciousness  of  being  extremely 
miserable.  She  could  not  comprehend  it ;  bat 
there  was  certainly  no  mistake  as  to  the  fact, 
that  she  went  into  the  nursery,  and  begin 
playing  with  her  little  boy  with  a  gayer  spirit 
than  she  had  erer  done  since  her  eyes  were 
first  blessed  with  the  sight  of  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  baron  sought,  and  found 
his  wife.  She  was  by  no  means  looking  so 
happy  at  that  particular  moment  as  her  friend 
Frederica;  for  she  was  meditating  on  the 
strange  chain  of  events  which  seemed  likely 
to  separate  her  for  ever  from  the  brother  to 
whom  she  had  ever  been  so  devotedly  at- 
tached, and  from  the  aunt,  who  had  been  bo 
truly  like  a  second  mother  to  her.  Nothing 
could  be  more  likely  to  chase  such  dismal 
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thoughts  as  the  approach  of  her  husband,  for 
she  loved  him  fondly  and  truly;  and  even 
had  she  loved  him  less,  she  could  hardly  have 
looked  at  him,  as  he  entered  at  that  moment, 
without  feeling  that  his  aspect  was  well  calcu* 
lated  to  drive  away  all  melancholy  meditations, 
for  he  looked  absolutely  radiant  with  hap- 
piness. Nobody,  by-the-bye,  save  himself, 
knew  how  deeply  and  how  unceasingly  he  had 
grieved  over  the  faithlessness  and  the  loss  of 
Henry. 

The  conversation  which  now  took  place 
between  his  wife  and  him  was  much  longer 
than  that  which  he  had  held  with  his 
daughter ;  for  Fanny  had  a  good  deal  to  say, 
which  Frederica  had  left  unsaid,  not  a  word 
of  which  was  idly  spoken,  or  fell  on  an  idle 
ear,  and  the  good  baron  found  still  more 
reason  to  confess  that  well  as  he  had  hitherto 
loved  his  daughter,  he  had  not  loved  her  half 
enough.     And  as  to  the  offending  Henry, 
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though  he  did  not  in  Bet  terms  pronounce  his 
full  acquittal,  yet  he  contrived,  before  the 
matrimonial  t£te-a-tfite  was  over,  to  let  his 
wife  perceive  that  it  was  not  absolutely  im- 
possible that  he  might  be  forgiven. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


I  doubt  if  these  pages  will  have  been 
perused  thus  far  by  any  reader  who  would 
not  be  able  to  tell  the  sequel  of  the  tale 
without  ray  assistance.  Madame  Rittesberg, 
haying  been  admitted  to  a  private  interview 
with  Henry's  banker,  contrived,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  anxious  sister,  to  coax  Henry's 
address  out  of  him.  And  this  was  the  only 
real  difficulty  which  lay  in  the  way  of  his 
speedy  re-union  with  all  he  most  dearly  loved, 
and  had  most  successfully  contrived  to  render 
miserable.    Fortunately,  however,  for  the  un- 
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broken  smoothness  of  the  harmony  which  fol- 
lowed this  reunion,  he  gave  very  satisfactory 
evidence  that  his  solitary  meditations  had 
improved  his  judgment,  for  he  listened  to  his 
sister  Fanny  with  the  most  laudable  defer- 
ence and  attention,  when  she  pointed  out  to 
him  the  absolute  necessity  of  postponing  any- 
thing like  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  the  widow 
of  Lord  Otway  till  her  mourning  was  com- 
pletely laid  aside ;  and  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  anxious  and  observant 
baroness  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  this 
caution  rather  more   than    once    during  the 

ffl  interval,  her  brother  proved  that  he  was  not 

unworthy  of  the  care  she  bestowed  upon  him, 

[:|  for  no  offer  of  his  hand  was  made  in  any  way 

that  could  justify  his  being  accused  of  such 
impropriety  till  the  time  stipulated  for  by  his 
sister,  and  his  discretion  was  rewarded  by 
the  offer  being  accepted,  when  it  was  made  in 
a  manner  that  was  highly  satisfactory. 

It  is  rarely  that  two  families  are  so  nearly 
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blended  into  one  as  was  the  case  with  those 
of  the  father  and  daughter,  the  brother  and 
sister,  whose  adventures  I  have  been  detailing. 
Lady  Frances  Monkton,  too,  notwithstanding 
her  great  respect  for  her  noble  nephew  and 
his  wealthy  wife,  soon  found  that  she  had 
very  little  time  to  bestow  upon  them,  for 
when  she  was  not  with  Fanny,  she  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  with  Henry.  But 
greatly  as  she  admired,  and  sincerely  as  she 
ended  by  loving  Frederica,  she  never  could 
quite  bring  herself  to  believe  that  she  had 
been  in  love  with  her  nephew,  deeply,  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  him,  at  the  time  she 
made  that  remarkable  morning  call  upon  them 
at  Rome,  immediately  after  being  informed 
that  he  was  gone  to  England  to  be  married  to 
another  lady. 

It  was  not  for  this  reason,  however,  but 
because  Lady  Frances  lived  to  see  three 
young  barons  and  four  young  baronesses  born 
at  Schloss  Rittesberg,  that  she  left  her  fifty 
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thousand  pounds  to  Fanny,  and  not  a  six- 
pence of  it  to  Henry;  neither  did  she  do  it 
without  consulting  Henry  on  the  subject,  who 
not  only  approved,  but  was  greatly  comforted 
by  her  decision,  for  he  had  often  felt  regret 
that  his  own  wife  was  so  much  richer  than  he 
wished  her  to  be,  the  whole  of  her  mother's 
property  being  settled  upon  her  and  her 
children,  after  the  death  of  the  baron. 

This  bequest  of  Lady  Frances,  however,  set 
his  heart  very  much  at  rest  upon  that  point, 
and  few  men,  who  begin  life  so  unwisely  as  he 
had  done,  have  the  happiness  of  outliving  their 
sorrows,  as  well  as  their  follies,  so  completely 
as  Henry  Harley ;  but  then  he  certainly  had 
a  very  extraordinary  woman  for  his  second 
wife. 

He  was  fortunate,  too,  in  the  character  of 
the  little  lord  his  step-son,  for  the  boy  seemed 
to  have  the  temper  of  his  father  and  the 
intellect  of  his  mother,  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
things  to  be  seen  at  Harley  Court  was  the 
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way  the  little  Lord  Otway  watched  over  the 
lesser  tribe  of  young  Harleys  that  came  to 
share  his  mother's  affection  with  him. 

All  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the 
Selcroft  family  is  that  Mr.  Selcroft  never 
became  a  bishop,  nor  even  a  dean ;  but  'a 
much  worse  misfortune  than  that  was  the 
death  of  his  wife ;  for  being  tempted,  about 
a  year  after  this  event,  to  propose  himself  to 
a  lady  possessed  of  several  thousand  pounds, 
he  was  unfortunately  accepted,  and  from  that 
hour  had  never  again  the  power  in  his  own 
house  of  ever  hinting  that  he  believed  himself 
in  possession  of  his  own  soul.  His  daughter 
Lucy  married  very  suitably  and  very  happily, 
and  had  more  than  once  the  pleasure  of  re- 
newing her  acquaintance  both  with  Henry 
and  Fanny,  who  never,  either  of  them  lost  an 
opportunity  of  proving  to  her  that  she  was 
well  and  affectionately  remembered. 

THE  END. 
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